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Being a true and temperate narrative 
of the extraordinary adventures that be- 
fell several citizens of the Town of New 
York on the eve of Christmas day in 
the year of grace 1793 





IN WHICH THE MYSTERIOUS CHEST IS 
CLAIMED BY AN OWNER 


PON the 24th of December in the year 
1793 the ship Good Samaritan, newly ar- 
rived from Brest in France with a cargo 
of sundries consigned to Mr. Aminadab 
Peck, Merchant, of the Town of New 
York, was warped into the dock adjoin- 
ing the counting-house of that worthy citizen at the 


: foot of Broad Street. 

Upon the same day, and at about three o’clock in 
hi the afternoon, there being then a fine drift of snow 
spitting forth from a chill and leaden sky and it being 
unusually dusk for the time of day, there entered into 
: the private office of the worthy merchant a stranger 

a of a very singular and unusual appearance. 
For the visitor, having disembarrassed himself of 
his muffler and opened his overcoat, exhibited a 
j lean, cadaverous face with sunken eyes that shone 
very bright and alert beneath their overhanging 


brows, a head covered thickly over with a close 

crop of very black hair, a pait of extremely large 

ears standing out like wings upon either side of 
‘\\ his head, and the thinnest person our merchant had 
_/ ever beheld in all of his life. 
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THE SKELETONLIKE STRANGER ENTERED 


‘Sir, I see you do not know me,” 
quoth the stranger. “ But I have here 
a letter from your no doubt valued 
correspondents, MM. Valadon et Cie, 
of Paris, France, that will soon make us 
better acquainted. I am the owner (as 
you will discover by this note) of a cer- 
tain cedar chest which is at this mo- 
ment in the cabin of the Good Samari- 

and under the ve ry particular care 
of Captain Coffin. It is addressed to me 
under the name of ‘Remo,’ and it is 
further countersigned by a certain em- 
blem which consists of two adjacent cir- 
cles pierced by an arrow. Now I must, 
my good sir, have that chest immediate- 
ly, for unless I can have it opened before 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning I shail 
regard it as being one of the great mis- 
fortunes of my life.” 





Meantime the stranger was 
speaking, the merchant had 
been examining the papers 
that had been delivered to 
him. They were in all ways 
perfectly clear and explicit, 
and there was no possible rea- 
son to doubt that the chest 
was certainly the property 
of the applicant. Accord- 
ingly he wrote an order to 
Captain Coffin to deliver the 
shipment, and having taken 
a receipt for the same the 
business was closed. 


Captain Coffin of the Good 





Samaritan was sitting at a table in the 
great cabin when the skeletonlike stran- 
ger entered. He was very busy looking 
over his books and papers by the light of 
an oil lamp slung from the deck above, 
hut he pushed his work aside and wel- 
comed his visitor with gruff good nature, 
inviting him to join him in partaking of 
a stiff glass of the rum, hot water, and 
sugar which he himself was enjoying with 
generous liberality. 

But no sooner did he hear mention of 
the chest than his whole countenance 
changed; his good nature vanished in an 
instant, and he broke forth into such a 
torrent of execration as nearly to take 
away the breath of his hearer. He called 
the dominant powers of Heaven and Hell 
to witness that the sooner he was quit 
of the chest the better he would like it. 
He declared that ever since it had come 
into the ship it had brought with it 
nothing but ill luck and disaster. It 
had, he said, been sent aboard the vessel 
upon a Friday, and hardly had it been 
stowed in the cabin when a storm began 
to brew that followed the Good Samaritan 
with great violence for above a week. 
In the pitching of the ship the chest had 
broken loose from its moorings and had 
dashed into a locker across the cabin, 
smashing in not only the locker itself, 
but three cases of prime hollands as 
well. Mr. Meigs, the third mate, in his 
efforts to catch the chest and lash it fast 
again, had had his shins so badly lacerated 
that he had been laid up for ten days 
or more. Three other storms of a like 
unusual sort had caught them upon this 
misfortunate voyage, and in each storm 
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the chest had again bro- i 
ken loose from its moor- 
ings, always executing 
some disaster ere it was 
lashed fast again. From 





all these, and from vari- 
ous other circumstances 
which he particular 
ized, the captain declared 
that it was his belief 
that the chest was certainly haunted. 

“ Haunted, did they say!” cried out the 
owner of the chest. “ You would cer- 
tainly say it was haunted if you could 
but see what is in it!” 

These words were uttered with such a 
singular meaning that the captain was 
struck of a sudden very serious. “ Well,” 
said he, “I don’t ask to see what is in it 
and I don’t want to. But the sooner 
you get it out of my ship, the better I 
shall be pleased.” 

“And so shall I!” says the stranger, 
‘and there we are of a like mind the one 
with the other.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS CHEST BEGINS ITS 


PEREGRINATIONS 


But now the question arose as to how 
the chest was to be taken away. For 
at that hour there was not a single 
soul about the dock except a watchman 
with a wooden leg. At this juncture 
the captain called to mind that the ship’s 
carpenter was still aboard, completing 
some preparations for the opening of the 
hatches upon the morrow. He opined 
that if that worthy were paid well enough 
for his pains he would see to it that the 
chest was conveyed to its destination. 

Accordingly, the carpenter was sum- 
moned, and after a great deal of con- 
tention a bargain was struck, at which 
the carpenter agreed to convey the chest 
to its destination upon the payment of 
a dollar down in hand and another 
dollar to be given when the box was 
safely delivered. 

As the carpenter could no more read 
English than Greek or Sanscrit, he had to 
commit to memory both the name of the 
consignee and his address. In a little 
while, however, he had thoroughly mas- 
tered the fact that the name of the owner 
of the chest was Jedediah Stout; that the 
chest itself was to be delivered at a certain 
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house on Van 
Cortlandt 
Street, the 
second from 
Broadway 





upon the right- 
hand side, and 
that the house ; 
might be fur- “¢ 
ther identified 
by the fact 
that it was 
painted white and 
had green shutters. 


It was six o’clock 
and dark as pitch A 
when the carpenter IT WAS HIS BELIEF THAT 
of the Good Samar THE CHEST WAS CER 
itan with four stout TAINLY HAUNTED 
fellows to help him 
got the chest out of the cabin and start- 
ed it upon that terrific journey which 
brought such panie and terror into three 
quiet households. The snow was falling 
faster than ever, and the carpenter led 
the procession with a lanthorn to light 
the way through the obscurity. The 
chest itself was of the size and shape 
ind very nearly of the weight of a load 
ed coffin, so that the cortége had much 
the appearance of a small funeral as it 
wended its way through the dark and 
deserted shed of the dock and so to the 
street beyond. 

All went well until the bearers and 
their guide had reached the corner of 
Beaver Street and had come under the 
light of a lamp that overhung the door 
way of a dram shop. Then, exactly at 
this place, the ill luck that seemed to 
have pursued the chest from the begin- 
ning of its peregrinations overtook those 
who now earried it. For one of the 
bearers happening to set his foot upon a 
sheet of ice hidden by two or three inches 
of snow, he slipped, and was precipitated 





eel 


SWINGING HIS LANTHORN AND FOLLOWED BY HIS 


violently forward. As his foothold slid 
away from beneath him he dropped his 
end of the chest, and as he fell his 
stomach struck so violently against the 
corner of the box that the breath was 
driven entirely out of his body, so that 
he could neither swear nor make any 
outery whatever. 

At first, terrified by his silence, the 
others of the party thought that the fel- 
low had been fata!ly hurt; but he pres- 
ently so far recovered himself that he 
was able to express, though in a feeble 
voice, his eternal condemnation of the 
sheet of ice that had eaused his fall, of 
the chest, of its owner, and of everything 
concerning it. Nor would he consent to 
go a single step farther until he had 
been refreshed at the bar of the dram 
shop in front of which the late accident 
iad overtaken him, and into which his 
companions now supported him with a 
ready alacrity. 

Now the carpenter of the Good Sa- 
maritan had an excessive liking for 
strong waters. In the present instance 
he discovered the rum of the “ Shovel 
and Tongs,” as the pothouse was called, 
to be so uncommonly excellent that he 
could deny neither himself nor his fel- 
lows repeated libations of the same, made 
very stiff and hot. As a consequence, 
when the party left the rum shop and 
plunged once more into the snowy night, 
our carpenter found that he was not 
only not at all sure where Van Cort- 


LABORING ASSISTANTS 


landt Street was, 
but that he did not A 
very greatly care. 

Nevertheless, directed by a certain 
vague and obscure sense of duty, he plod- 
ded forward, swinging his lanthorn and 
followed by his laboring assistants, until, 
after a considerable while, he came to a 
broad highway crossed by another street 
which he opined must be the corner of 
Broadway and Van Cortlandt Street. 

The bearers of the chest demurred that 
the one street was not Van Cortlandt 
Street at all, and that the other was not 
Broadway. But the carpenter was very 
positive that if these were not the streets 
to which he had been directed, they ought 
io be. He was further reassured in his 
conclusions by the extraordinary co- 
incidence that there was a second house 
upon the right-hand side of the way, just 
as the owner of the chest had told him 
there would be; and though the house to 
which he called attention was a red-brick 
building, not a white house, such as his 
employer had deseribed, it did not ap- 
pear to him that the color could be 
a matter of importance, since one house 
was as good as another any day of the 
week. Moreover, the house upon which 
he had fixed as the proper destination 
of the chest had shutters which he opined 
might be green if seen by daylight. 

All this being settled to his entire 
satisfaction, the carpenter ascended the 
stoop of the house he had chosen and 
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beat a thunderous tattoo with the knocker 


upon the door. 


HOW rHE REVEREND EBENEZER MOLITTLI 


RECEIVED AN UNEXPECTED CHRISTMAS BOX 

The Rev. Ebenezer Doolittle was a shy 
nd retiring man of an anemic constitu- 
tion and very subject to colds 


veather. He had married a buxom a 1d 





wife, who shared neither his 


shyness and timidity nor his feeb 


health, bi 


oth mentally 


: : 
it who was of ar 


and physical] Indeed, 


t was a wonder to many of their friends 
how the reverend gentleman ever plucked 
ip courage to pay his addresses to so 
hustling a lady. That he must have done 


so, however, was evident in itself, since 
she was now the companion of his bed 
and. board. 

Upon the particular evening of which 
this history has to deal our worthy divine 
was sitting in his study composing the 
latter sections of an extremely long and, 
to him, very interesting sermon of thanks 
git ing, which he proposed to deliver Ipon 

From a mood of profound 
thought he was 


the morrow. 
analytical suddenly 


aroused by the tremendous detonations 
of the knocker beaten violently upon th 
front door. 

Immediately after this he heard his wif 


hallway, 


her open the door, and 


pass along the then he heard 


then a man’s 


voles very gruff and hoarse, saying 
something concerning a certain chest 
or box. 

Then there came the sound of shuffling 


and scuffing as of the feet of men car- 
rying a burden, and then the thump as 
heavy weight deposited upon th 
floor of the entry. 

By this time the reverend gentle 
Iriosity had led him t 
chair and his 


as now standing at the door, wh ch he 


his easy sermon, and he 
rie ld ajar. 

From where he stood he could hear 
a loud 
sounding in the hall below, an¢ 
interlocution he could gather t 
or box of sort had 
thither by mistake; that his wife insisted 
that it should be taken away again, and 
that the chief of the bearers (who ap- 
peared to be in a condition of 


altercation of voices was 





] 
na 


some been brought 
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inebriety ) protested that it belo ged to 
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the gentleman of the house, 
the bearer, had been promised 
for bringing it thither. 
assure d the 
was drunk, and that she would 
him a copper, and that 
taken 


if be lor 


the cenest si vuld be 
where 
» other v 
exuberance of manner, ealling 
Maker to condemn hi 
from the spot till he had got 
lar that had been promised hi 
this the 


shrill and vituperative 


lady’s voice rose to 
vehement was her denunciation 


opponents were 


THE REVERENI 


Esenezer D 


and that 


speaker that he 


she desired that 
immediately 


ice responded with great 


m if he wo 


. } 
violence, 


fairly beaten down before 












he, 


a dollar 









































not give 


iged. To 


ipon his 
ild move 
the dol- 
n. Upor 
a sudden 
and 50 
that her 


LITTLE 
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D'YE SEE WHAT THE WRETCHES HAVE LEFT?” 


the tempest of her words; for our good 
divine could distinctly hear the sound of 
shuffling feet, followed by the banging of 
the door as it was clapped to behind the 
departing intruders 

Then dead and ominous 
silence, broken only onee by the violent 
a brickbat, which the car- 
penter had kicked out of the snow and 
had hurled the front door as a 
parting salute ere he betook himself back 
to the pothouse where he had so enjoyed 


succe eded a 


concussion of 


against 
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himself a short while since, and where he 
subsequently inebriate gen- 
erosity all that was left of the dollar that 
he had received at the beginning of his 
night’s adventures. 


spent with 


THE TERRIFIC 
EBENEZER 


EXPERIENCE OF THE REVEREND 
CONNECTION 


MYSTERIOUS 


DOOLITTLE IN 
THE 


WITH 
CHEST 


After tranquillity had fallen upon the 


house so lately the scene of so much 
noise and uproar, the Rev. Ebenezer 
became aware that his wife was calling 
upon him to come down and see what 


it was that had been left in the hallway. 
Descending from his sanctum in reply 
to this demand, the reverend gentleman 
discovered a long coftinlike chest stand- 
ing in the midst of the floor and 


which his lady 


very 
illuminated by a 
held in her hand. 

“D’ye see,” said she, ‘what the 
drunken wretches have left here?” 

The reve rend gentleman examined the 
hox very carefully for a while, and final 
ly, having reached 
that it must 
mistake. 


eandle 


a conclusion, opined 
left there by 
To this the lady replied with 
considerable acerbity that she could have 
guessed that 


have bec n 


without being prompted. 


The Rev. Ebenezer then suggested that 
maybe the true owner of the chest 
could be discovered by means of the 


address upon the box, whereupon she re 
plied that if he could make anything 
of the name on the lid he was a great 
deal more intelligent than she. 

Upon this the gentleman 
shook his head, for there was no other 
inscription than the one word “ Remo,” 
and a few unintelligible words in a for- 


elgn 


reverend 


language. <A surcharge represent- 
ing two coadjacent circles pierced by an 
arrow conveyed no significance whatso- 
ever to him. 

He then suggested that if they should 
open the box they might learn from its 
contents where it belonged, and to this 
the lady acceded with great alacrity, her 
assent being stimulated by an absorbing 
curiosity to see what was in the box. 

So a serew-driver was fetched and the 
parson set to work to remove the lid, his 
labors being illuminated by the candle 
which his wife held for him. In a little 
while the last screw was withdrawn, the 
lid was lifted, and below was seen a mass 

















f soft white cotton-wool. 


the reverend gentleman 
siderable portion of it was raised, 


liately disclosing that which lay beneath. 


The Rev. Ebenezer 
if turned into a stone! 


neath the pad which he 
pended in his hand he beheld the 
white dead face of a head severed from 
the trunk to which it had once 
and which now lay in 


with it. The dead 
countenance, _illu- 
minated by the light 
of the candle, was 
that of a portly gen- 
tleman — apparently 
a merchant of the 
better sort. The 
upper part of the 
body, disclosed by 
the lifted pad of 
‘-otton wool, show- 
ed that it was clad 
in decent black, and 
a close wig, powdered 
white, covered the 
head, from which 
it was slightly lift- 
ed so as to show 
the shaven crown 
beneath. 

This the eyes of 
the reverend gentle- 
man beheld as he 
gazed down upon 
the dreadful object 
directly beneath his 


fingers. For the instant, 
the sheet of cotton-wool, he knew not 
it was that he saw. Question, di 
then a dreadful and terrific certainty) 
lowed one another in such instantane: 
succession that it was but t 
a full realization burst 
vet this certitude seemed 


arriving, and during 


thousand thoughts flew 
flies through the hollow 


spaces of his brain. 


to move, but stood spellbound, 
automaton, gazing upon 


eves behe ld. It appe ared to him 


no longer drew breath 
had ceased its be ating. 


All 





been padded into a thin 


lav 80 close 


this. as was said, oce 
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moment, and yet it appeared to him to 
be a portentously long tire that he stood 
there looking upon the lifeless face that 


beneath the knuckles of his 


hand. Then he was suddenly and start 
lingly fetched to himself by a suppressed 
and smothered shriek from his wife, the 
clattering of the candlestick upon the 
floor, and an utter and perfect darkness 
of oblivion as the flame was extin 
guished in the fall of the taper. 


this darkness the Rev. Ebenezer 
stood with shudder 
ing and palsied 
limbs, his brain ex- 
panding like a bub- 
ble, and his ear- 
drums singing as 
with a high and 
vibrating point of 
sound. 

He heard, as 
though remotely, 
the babbling of his 
wife’s voice beseech- 
ing him not to make 
any noise! Not to 
say a word! Not to 
let anybody know 
what had happened! 
Ebenezer! se still, and 





. Be still, 


don’t say a word!” she was saying. 
“We must cover it up! Cover it up! 


Don’t let the servants hear anything!” 
Had the worthy gentleman been call- 


ed upon to speak, he could no more 


have done so at the moment than 
he could have lifted himself up into 


the air. “Stay where you are!” bab- 


bled the lady. “ Stay where you are, and 
I'll fetch a candle. We must put the lid 
back again, Ebenezer; we must put the 
lid back on the box again.” 

‘For the love of Heaven!” cried the 


rood dominie, in a h 


arse and er making 


” «he n't leave me here alone 


‘I must!” she said. “I must get a 
light. I will be but a moment, and I will 
back again directly.” And therewith 


£ 


was gone, leaving him to face his 


When she returned with the lighted 
dle they replaced the lid of the chest 


serewed it down, the good parson 
» mene tanecales fenee Game bee bod 
lone in all his life, to make his work 
nd secur The sweat hung upon 














ME WAS 


GREATLY ADDICTED TO 


his brow in great beads, and, all the while 


he worked, his wife stood sunk in pro- 
found and silent thought. 

Suddenly she aroused herself and 
smote her hand upon her hip. “ My 
dear!” she cried, “I smoke it all! The 


thing must belong to Dr. Stagg next door. 
The wretches who fetched it hither must 
be body-snatchers and have mistook our 
house for his, and so it has been left here 
instead of there.” 

* But. 


* suppose it 


the 
his 


dear,” said 
shouldn’t be 


my parson, 


any more 
than ours?” 

“ Well,” the lady, 
that fly stick in the butter! 
it is as likely to 
anybody 


‘we'll let 
In any ease 


said 


belong to him as to 


else, and he knows more about 


disposing of such things than we do. 
lt would make,” said she, “a most ex- 
cellent anatomy.” 


It was not twenty steps to the doctor’s 
means or the 
made shift to drag 
and push the chest so far through the 
(which 


deep), to tilt it up upon the door stoop, 


door, and by some other 


parson and his wife 
snow was now several inches 
to knock upon the knocker, and then to 


go away and leave their burden where 


it was. 
THE EXTRAORDINALPY 
SICIAN HIs 
THE 


EXPERIENCES OF 
FRIENDS IN 
MYSTERIOUS 


A PHY- 
CONNECTION 
CHEST. 


AND 
WITH 


Dr. Orpheus Stagg was a young phy- 


sician not yet so settled in his life but 


LITTLE SUPPER PARTIES OF HIS 


OWN SEX 


that he was greatly addicted to little 
supper parties of his own sex, where 
exhilarating libations could be  free- 
ly drunk, tobacco smoked, and amus- 


ing anecdotes recited without any of 
the disagreeable limitations to hilarity 
upon which the presence of the other 
and gentler sex is so apt to act as 


a check. 

Upon the Christmas eve of which this 
narrative treats, our medico had been in- 
Culging in social 


such an evening of 


pleasure as that just deseribed, and 
now, about the hour of midnight, was 
betaking an uncertain way homeward 
with a party of three other gentle- 


men, all of whom were fully as elated 
as himself. 

Being chilled by the bitter wind which 
encountered them, this merry party of 
cheerful wags were of a mind to take a 
last and they separa- 
ted for the night, and with that 
they and all the 
house together. 


parting cup ere 
intent 
one entered doctor’s 

A eandle burned dimly upon a 
sole-table at the end of the hall, but its 
feeble light was quite insufficient to en- 
able our doctor in his present condition 
to see that a large ‘and cumbrous object 
almost directly in the path of 
his footsteps. 


con- 


stood 


Accordingly, upon leading the way into 


the house, his feet suddenly encoun- 


tered so large and so unwieldy an ob- 
ject that he was precipitated upon the 











rHE 


. 
violence and w th 


, floor with great | wit! 
a prodigious noise and clatter ot 
“ Angels of grace!” cries 


descent. 
he (using, however, a 
more obstrepe rous objurgatio1 
the author declines to r 
peat)—“‘ angels of grace! What 


here ?” 


W hich 


have we 


Phe 













































night candle was 
the 
light the four gentlemen discovered 


che st oT 


console table, and by its 


i lara cedar wood rm 
sembling a rude coffin. Upon th 


box was marked the nam 
and as a further mark there was 
surcharged upon it the representa- 


tion ot two adjace nt circles prerced 


DV an arrow. 

“What is this?” says our ph 
[1clan. “And what is it doing 
ere ¢ 

é“ Doubtl gs.” said oni 7 
‘ompanions, “ it is a Christmas box 


sent to you by one of your grate 
ful 


have 


patients whom you 
dosed without fat 


Pow) ; 
Perhaps ] s 


full of Bordeaux or hol- 


results. 


lands. Let us open it 
and see,” 

This suggestion ap- 
peared to the party 
be so reasonabl that 


a couple of case-knives, 


sufficiently stout to ser\ 
as scre 1 V 
ers, were pres- 


A DREADFUL SPECTACLE 
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and the four set to work so busily that 
in a very little while they had unscrewed 


and removed the lid. 

*Tis spread with wool,” said one of 
the merry wags. ‘Let us see what lies 
heneath.” 

And thereupon our medico, holding 
the candle pretty steadily in one hand, 
ifted the mat of cotton-wool with the 
other, and discovered to the eyes of 


all the 
ments that lay 


the 


lifeless linea 


those lineaments 


white, mot ionless, 


beneath 


set in awful calmness of an im 


m itable repose. 


Our doctor was not unused to objects 


quite as horrific as that which his eyes 
now ene vuntered, but so sudden and 30 
violent was the shock upon his nerves 


unexpected unveiling of the dead 
that he 


condition 


face beneath the cotton-wool 


the 


well-nigh as sober as ever he had been 


was 


struck in instant into a 


n all of his life. 

If he were so affected, how much 
more dreadful must the spectacl have 
been to those who were altogether unused 
o such a sight! A silence utter and 


vast filled the entire space of hall for 


fully four ot time 
the piping 


of the whi- 


seconds 


or hve 
ley 


silence broken at last by 


and tremulous outery of one 


lom revellers. At the sudden sound of 
1 living voice the doctor let fall the 
cotton-wool again, and the face was once 


more covered. 
So dreadful was shock our 
llers had that it small 
wonder that another of the party should 
declared that he found 
olently unwell, and 
should 
breath of fresh air or a 
to support him he should cer 


that 


1 
the 


reve received was 


prese ntly have 
himself to be taken v 
have 


that unless he presently 


eithe ra glass 
of brandy 
ogether. 


tainly away alt 


The 


swoon 
with 
such a hearty acceptance by aH that 


suggestion of brandy met 


they instantly adjourned in a body 


to the neighboring dining-room, 


partook so freely of that 
that in a 


where the 


exhilarating beverage 
they were not only 
level of 
equanimity, but were even ele- 


They 


could 


very short time 


Tair mental 


raised to 


vated above it. now 


found that they discuss 


the adventure that had just be- 


fallen with some degree 


the m 














OLD JACOB VAN KLEEK 
THE MONEY-LENDER 


of cheerfulness. Our doetor declared 
that he had no notion of how the chest 
had come into the house, and he repudi- 
ated, not without heat, the suggestion 
of one of the party that some friend had 
sent it to him by way of a Christmas 
gift. He proclaimed with fervor that 
he had not a single acquaintance who 
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would act in such bad taste as to send 
him such a gift, and that, so far from 
its being to him a cheerful reminder of 
the season, it was not only altogether un- 
welcome to him, but that he would glad- 
ly dispose of it elsewhere if he knew how 
to do so. 

At this point one of his friends sug- 
gested that inasmuch as the chest had 
come to him without his knowledge, it 
might easily be taken away and left in 
the same manner at somebody else’s door. 

This idea so pleased the party and 
fell so aptly into their then present mood 
of spirited elation that it was immediate- 
ly seized upon, and after a good deal of 
serious discussion as to who should be 
its recipient it was at last decided that 
the box should be conveyed to the house 
of old Jacob Van Kleek, the money- 
lender, and should be left there for him 
to take care of. 

This plan was no sooner determined 
upon than it was put into immediate 
execution. The lid was replaced and 
screwed into place, and half an hour 
later the four friends had conveyed the 
chest around the corner to the residence 
of the old usurer. Here they tilted it 
up against the door, and having beat 
with the knocker until the nighteapped 
head of the old gentleman appeared at an 
upper window, they went their way, wish 
ing him a merry Christmas and hoping 
that he might enjoy the box which they 
had left for him. 


IN WHICH MR. JACOB VAN KLEEK IS MADE 
ACQUAINTED WITH THE CONTENTS OF THE 
MYSTERIOUS CHEST 


Old Jacob Van Kleek’s house was a 
tall, lean, ugly brick dwelling,.so large 
that it might easily have held a con- 
siderable family with perfect convenience, 
but which contained only himself, a 
young and pretty niece who was his 
ward, and a half-grown starveling maid 
of all work. 

Being awakened in the middle of the 
night by the obstreperous beating of the 
door- knocker upon the door by our 
facetious medico and his companions, 
and having heard their message that 
a Christmas box had been fetched for 
him, he knew not what to think of it 
other than that some hoax was being 
played upon him. 
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In this conjecture, however, he could 
not rest entirely easy, for he could not 
but pe reeive that the late disturbers of 
his repose had left behind them in their 
departure something large and bulky that 
stood upon the door stoop beneath. 

Feeling a considerable curiosity as to 
the nature ot the object, which he could 
only dimly behold from the elevated 
station of his bedroom window, he with- 
dre Ww his head, closed the window, lighted 
a candle, and, having clad himse!f in his 
breeches and stockings, issued forth with 
intent to satisfy himself as to what it 
was that had been thus mysteriously 
fetched to him in the dead of the night. 

(pon the landing without he found 
his pretty niece, who had also been dis- 
turbed by the beating upon the door, and 
who, having heard the colloquy between 
her uncle and those beneath, was exceed- 
ingly curious to know what the midnight 
visitors had left behind them upon the 
door stoop. She eagerly volunteered to 
accompany her uncle down-stairs to the 
front door; but to her offer the old gen- 
tleman replied very acidly, calling her 
attention to the fact that a patchwork 
bedquilt was so insufficient a costume 
for a modest young lady to wear even in 
the middle of the night, that she would 
better go back to her bed again. He add 
ed that if he had wanted her to help him 
manage his own affairs he would have 
called upon her without hesitation. 

Having thus replied to her invitation 
to accompany him, he immediately de- 
seended alone to the hallway beneath. 
Having set his candle upon the floor, he 
proceeded with great caution and cir- 
cumspection fo open the door, proposing 
to hold it ajar until he had assured him- 
self that no party of roisterers lurked 
without to weleome his advent with a 
shower of snowballs or of ribald jests. 

His proposed precautions, however, 
were instantly frustrated by the accident 
of circumstances: for no sooner was the 
door released from its restraining bars 
and bolts than, impelled by some heavy 
weight that had been tilted against it 
upon the outside, it flew violently open, 
and a bulky object of great weight and 
momentum projected itself upon the 
money-lender so unexpectedly that both 
he and it were precipitated to the floor 
with a prodigious noise and uproar—his 
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shins, in their common fall, be 
ing so barked that he could not 





put on his yarn stockings with 
any degree of comfort to himself 
for above a fortnight afterwards. 

A gust of icy wind and a cloud 
of snow burst in through = th 
open portal, and in an instant the 
light of the candle was extinguish 
ed. So chill and biting was this 
blast that in spite of the smart 
of his hurts the old money-lend 
er’s first conscious performance was 
to arise and close the door. 

He then sat himself down on 
the object that had caused his 
ovérthrow, and fell to feeling his 
injured extremities with a sort 
of tender violence, meanwhile ad 
dressing the door, the object upou 
which he sat, the extinguished can 
dle, the frigid night, and even his 
own shins with a vehemence of 
language in which he rarely in- 
du'ged himself. And when his 
niece called over the banisters t 
ask him if he was hurt, he assured 
her with great earnestness that it 
was his sineere belief that she was 
not only an utter fool, but a hope 
less idiot as well. Having somewhat 


eased himself by these expressions 
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of opinions concerning the various sub- 
jects of his discourse, he commanded his 
niece to fetch another candle, telling her 
that he thought that even her limited in- 
telligence should have informed her that 
it was impossible for normal human eyes 
to see anything in total darkness. 

When the young lady had descended 
with a fresh candle, the old gentleman 
turned a more particular attention on 
that which had caused his overthrow. It 
was a coffinlike chest superseribed with 
the word “ Remo” and surcharged with 
an image of two contiguous circles 
pierced with an arrow. 

The entire appearance of the chest 
was of so unusual a sort that he could in 
no wise conceive what it might contain. 
His niece suggested that perhaps it held 
a fat turkey and a bushel of apples sent 
as a propitiatory offering by some would- 
be borrower of money, but from this he 
dissented with immediate asperity, bid- 
ding her first of all to mind her own 
business, then to fetch him a_ screw- 
driver, and finally to go to her bed. 

Being at last alone with the mysteri- 
ous chest, the old money-lender addressed 
himself to the 
task of opening 
it with intent to 
master a knowl- 
edge of its con- 
tents. That the 
highest expecta- 
tions of his curi- 
osity were more 
than fulfilled the 
astute reader will 
no doubt concede 
with instant ac- 
quiescence. 

It was fully ten 
minutes before 
the young lady 
heard him reas- 
cending the stairs 
with stealthy and 
laggard steps. 
Holding her bed- 
room door ajar, 
she immediately 
addressed him 
through the crack, 
desiring to hear 
what were the 
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chest. For a moment or two he seemed 
disinclined to answer, but as with a sec 
ond thought he replied in a tremulous 
and quaking voice that it was oakum. 

“Oakum!” she cried, with a very nat 
ural surprise. “ Why, what should they 
do to bring you a box of oakum at this 
time of night?’ To this he answered 
that the box was not intended for him 
at all, but was meant for Gideon White, 
the ship-chandler. Then feeling, perhaps, 
that his answer was not altogether ade- 
quate, he added that this particular kind 
of oakum came in a long case because it 
was what was called “long-cut oakum,” 
being used for stopping cracks in main- 
masts when they became sun-dried, as 
they sometimes did, and split open with 
the heat. 

In offering this explanation, he felt 
that his powers of invention had been 
stretched almost beyond the limits of 
credibility, but he was pleased to note 
that his story appeared to be quite ac- 
ceptable to his niece, who, with many 
expressions of disappointment that the 
chest should have held nothing more in- 
teresting than oakum, closed her door and 
betook herself to bed. 


HOW MR. AUGUSTUS BEEKER FINDS AN 
UNEXPECTED CLIENT 


Mr. Augustus Beeker was a young 
lawyer enjoying great expectations but 
very little practice. He lived in a large 
and rather imposing house built in an 
old style of black and red brick. In this 
very genteel residence (which was di- 
rectly next door to the abode of old 
Jacob Van Kleek) our young disciple of 
Solon dwelt with his mother, who was an 
elderly lady of corpulent build and great 
dignity of demeanor. She had in her un- 
married years been the possessor of a 
considerable fortune, but having wedded 
a husband of a high social position but 
not possessed of very good morals, she 
had found her means so reduced at his 
death that there was hardly enough left 
to live upon with such a decent appear- 
ance of respectable gentility as became 
her and her son’s quality. 

Our young gentleman of the law was 
very much in love with the pretty niece 
of old Jacob Van Kleek, but as the 
guardian of the young lady set more 
value upon a bank account than he did 
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upon high birth and personal m« rit, 
the suit of the enamored swain was 
by no means so prosperous as he and 
his charmer could have desired. 

Our hero’s inamorata was not at 

ll averse to the addresses of her 
suitor, but so violent was the opposi- 
ion of her uncle that there could be 
no possible hope for the realization 

their mutual happiness for at 
least three years to come at the end 
of which time (she being now eight- 
een years of age) she would become 
the mistress, in the eyes of the 
law. both of herself and of her fa 
the r’s tortune. 

About two o'clock of the night 
upon which the events narrated in 
this history had transpired our 
young lawyer was awaked from 
sound and refreshing slumber by 
the noise of a violent beating of 
the knocker upon the front door oi 
the house. Upon opening his win 
dow and inquiring who it was that 
so disturbed the silence of the night, he 
learned, with astonishment, that the un- 
time ly intruder was none other than old 
Jacob Van Kleek, the uncle of his love. 

To hurry into his clothes, to descend, 
to open the door to his astonishing vis- 
itor, oceupied the space of not above a 
minute and a half. 

By the light of the candle which he 
held our hero perceived that the counte 
nance of his caller was disturbed by 
some unusual and very violent emotion, 
as of terror and amazement commingled. 

Che old money-lender made immediate 
demand that he should be instantly taken 
to some place where he could relieve an 
overburdened mind, and upon being in- 
troduced into the young attorney’s pri- 
vate office he began without any delay 
to spe ak as follows: 

‘Sir, a terrible and an astonishing 
misfortune has befallen me, and I am 
come to you to obtain your assistance. 
This I do, not only because I believe I 
ean buy your advice cheaper than I could 
that of one who 


8 older and more ex- 
perienced, but also because you are no 
doubt so in need of a case that you will 
probably be willing to take up with one 
that an older man wouldn’t touch. Be- 
sides this, I believe you are in love with 
my niece, and I have to propose to you 















HE PERUSED THE INSCRIPTION WITH GREAT 
PARTICULARITY 


that if you will bring me safe out of this 
affair 1 will not only withdraw my op- 
position to your suit, but will even fur- 
ther it in as far as I am able.” 

With this preface, so astounding that 
our young lawyer knew not whether his 
sense of hearing had not played him 
false, the old money-lender plunged at 
once into the depths of the business that 
brought him thither. 

And to all that he said our young 
lawyer listened with ever growing amaze- 
ment and equally increasing incredulity. 
He knew not what to think of that which 
he heard; he knew not whether to be- 
lieve that his client had been hoaxed, or 
whether he himself was being made the 








IF THIS DREADFUL THING IS NOT TAKEN AWAY I SHALL GO MAI 


subject of the old gentleman’s wit; he 
knew not whether the money-lender had 


gone mad, or whether he was the victim 
of some unusual variety of intoxication. 
Yet none of these surmises could satisfy 
him, for, in spite of all his doubts and 
misgivings, he could not but perceive, 
from the distracted manner of the other, 
that something most amazing had cer- 
tainly occurred to terrify him out of his 
usual dry and phlegmatic manner. 
“Sir,” said he, “’tis the most amazing 
story that I ever heard tell of. If you 
will wait till I dress myself I will go 
with you to your house to look more 
particularly into the business.” 


When our hero entered the old usurer’s 
house he beheld at once the mysterious 
chest standing exactly where the old man 
had. told him it had been left. A candle- 
stick with its guttering candle stood near 
by upon the floor, and, taking it in his 
hand, our young lawyer began to ex- 
amine the cedar chest with the great- 
est particularity. 

“Remo,” quoth he. “I can think of no 
such name.” 

‘Nor can I,” quoth the elder man. 

“Two circles and a broad arrow,” said 
our hero. “I cannot guess what that 
may signify.” 


“Nor ean I,” said the other. 






































“Stay!” said our 











hero, bending more 





closely over another 









and a smaller inscription that 
he observed to be upon the lid. 
“Do you read French, sir?” 
net i” quoth the other. 
“Tis a language I never both- 


ered with.” ’ 
- Nevertheless, *tis sometimes YY 


an advantage to know that lan- 





























guage,” quoth our young lawyer. “ That 
advantage I myself POSSeSS ; therefore let 
us see what is written here.” Thereupon, 
holding the flame of the candle close toe 
the written inscription, he bent over and 
perused it with great particularity. 

In a moment or two, and having made 
himself master of the purport of the writ- 
ten words, he lifted his head and pre- 
sented to the old usurer a countenance 
twisted and distorted as by some violent 
though suppressed emotion. Nor was he, 
for a considerable time, able to regain 
any mastery over that inner eonvulsion 
that so disturbed him, nor to articulate 
a single word. 

At length, being able to speak, though 
in an unnatural and choking voice, he 
addressed the old money-lender as follows. 

“Sir,” said he, “have you, then, no 
suspicions of what it really is that hath 
so terrified you ?” 
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‘ No,” quoth the other, “ except that 
off.” 


said our hero, very solemnly, 


is a dead man with his head cut 


“ Know,” 


‘that what vou beheld was the life less 
rm of a French gentleman of high and 


even roval blood, who was lately 


ake capil 


renee) yt. ay 


ted in Paris by the bloody and ferocious 
ble of that All this I read here 
on this coffin, and you yourself might 
but 


city. 
so have read it had you inderstood 
a little French.” 

‘ But 
money+lender, “ has this thing been 
thus and at the d 
God knows I had nothing to do 


the unfortunate 
fetch 
ad of night 


with the 


why,” cried out 


ed to mé¢ 


| sim 3s and no conecrn in making away 
with his poor dead body.” 
<i well the vy 


he lic ve 


you,” quoth ing 
attorney, “ hut it may be that some enemy 
you. However that may 


hath sent it to 
hing is here, and now that it is 


here. it will, | fe ir. be not So @Casyv a thing 


others as you have inced 
Now I 
pared to assist you in ridding yourself 
of both this chest and its but 
I will that 
pon s ich conditions as may be very 
palatable to you to fulfil.” 


At this the old 


melancholy length, for he 


Cony 


me of vour innocence. am pre- 


contents ; 


only undertake commission 


un- 
fell to a 


usurer’s face 


ery roresaw a 
whacking fee that would bleed him deep. 


“ What,” 


ice, ” 18, 


said he, with a very dubitating 


then, vour condition? I pray 


you, be as easy with me as you can. 
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‘Sir,” said the young lawyer, “it is 
well known to you that I have long loved 
that and ward. 
[f you will withdraw your opposition to 
and will permit us both to fol- 
low our inclinations, and if you will, from 
the day of 


comes of 


lady who is your niece 


my suit, 
until she 
pay her the interest upon 
I shall be able, | doubt not, 


to help you out of all your embarrassment 


our marriage and 


age, 


her fortune, 


in this unfortunate business.” 

These conditions’ were so unexpectedly 
easy to the old money lender that his face 
was instantly ill as with 
in apy “ Friend,” 
cried he, with great alacrity, “if that be 
all you ask, I will grant it and giv 


minated, almost 


irance of good humor. 


you 
iny thanks into the bargain. For I shall 
regard you in the light of the best friend 
that ever I had in all of my life if you 
will but rid me of this horrifie object, the 
very thought of which ecurdles my blood, 
I believe, to a jelly. For indeed if this 
dreadful thing is not taken away I shall 
go mad, or cut my throat with a razor, 
knowing that I have it about, and not 


knowing how I shall ease my house of so 
detestable a burden.” 
“ Then,” both 


satisfied. and the next step in the business 


eried our hero, “ we are 
is to remove this coffin and its contents 
For, once there, I believe 
| shall have little or no difficulty in dis 


” 


lo my house z 


posing of it. 
“Tf that is all,” cried out the old man, 
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with extraordinary eagerness, “I my- 
self will be very glad to help you to 
carry it thither.” 

Accordingly, half an hour later, the 
young lawyer and his new-found client 
lugged the mysterious chest through the 
snow to the former’s house, and there de- 
posited it in the back kitchen. 


How THE MYSTERIOUS CHEST FOUND ITS 
PROPER OWNER 


Upon the day following this night of 
terror, there appeared in the window of 
a disused store upon Cortlandt Street 
near to Broadway a placard announcing 
the fact that Herr Zimmelberger, the fa- 
mous living skeleton from Germany, 
would exhibit upon Christmas day and 
two days thereafter, not only himself, but 
a perfect image in wax of the late un- 
fortunate king of the French. The no- 
tice said that these two great curiosities 
were then upon their way to Philadelphia, 
but that they had stopped for three days 
in New York so that the people of that 
town might also enjoy a sight of two 
such unexcelled wonders. The advertise- 
ment added that the 
admission was but ten 
cents for adults and five 
cents for children, and 
it called upon the en 
tire community to take 
advantage of an oppor- 
tunity so rare that in 
all likelihood it would 
never be re peated. 

In this otherwise 
empty store the living 
skeleton and the young 
lawyer stood side by 
side talking, whilst they 
considered the effigy of 
the late unhappy king 
of the French. 

The figure lay upon 
a sort of bier, covered 
with black velvet and 
embellished with tinsel 
fleurs-de-lis. It was 
clad very  respectably 
in black, and the col- 





orless waxen hands were meekly laid 
the one upon the other as if in infinite 
repose. It was the figure that had 
brought so much terror into the three 
quiet households the preceding night. 
The living skeleton was Mr. Jedediah 
Stout, who had called at Mr. Peck’s office 
the afternoon before. 

“Well,” said the living skeleton, “’tis 
a beautiful figger, and if you had not 
brought it to me ’twould have been a 
great loss to me this day. Now what do 
I owe you for a fee?” 

“Nothing at all,’ quoth our young 
lawyer. “Not a_ stiver! For your 
waxwork, it has already brought ‘me, 
last night, the best stroke of luck that 
ever I had in my life! “Twas a good 
thing I was able to read a little French, 
so as to know what it was in the chest 
and to whom it belonged.” 


CONCLUSION 


It is altogether likely that the thought- 
less reader who follows this serious his- 
tory will think but little of anything else 
than of the entertainment he ean find in it. 
But the author has re- 
counted the several 
events not that he 
might amuse the friv- 
olous, but that he might 
supply food for thought 
to the more sober- 
minded. For how often 
doth it happen that the 
most innocent § and 
harmless appearances 
will disturb the repose 
of mankind with terror 
and apprehension for 
which there is, only too 
often, no foundation 
whatsoever. 

Yet to those who read 
in lighter vein it may 
be said that the young 
lawyer was married to 
the usurer’s niece, with 
the grateful uncle’s con- 
sent, in the following 


FINIS spring. 
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GLACIERS GRANDER THAN THE MER DE GLACE 


The New Province Two Thousand 
Years Old 


BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, M.A 


Department of Geography, Yale U: 


LACIERS grander than the Mer Turkestan,—which comprises the great 
de Glace, and cle serts worse than Lob or Tarim basin, togeth« r with the 
the Sahara; magnificent mountain more northern regions of Turfan 300 
peaks clad in eternal snow, 25,000 feet feet below sea level, the fertile vale of 
ve sea-level, and vast, lifeless plains of Ili, and the waste plains and mountains 
paralleled monotony, one below the level of Dzungaria. 
of the sea; ruins of prosperous towns Time and again the Chinese rule in 
vaterless regions which are now mere Hsin Kiang has been overthrown, som 
astes of drifting sand:—such are some times for centuries and sometimes for 
of the contrasts of “Hsin Kiang,” the only a score of years; and time and again 
‘New Province ” of China. China has reconquered the province. 
Over two thousand years ago China, With each conquest Chinese officials and 
the dean of nations, spread her conquests merchants have poured in. They have 
far westward to the Sea of Aral. the so- taken to themselves wives of the Arvan 
called Lake of Cathay. Hordes of bar inhabitants, thev have built government 
harians soon drove her back a thousand houses, forts, and towns—largely of mud: 
miles, but she was able to maintain her and they have entirely dominated the 
authority to the east and south of the mild Chanto natives. Then,when foreign 
Tian-Shan or Celestial Mountains. With invasion has driven them out, they have 
them as a bulwark she organized the New disappeared, and Hsin Kiang, lapsing into 
Province—commonly known as Chinese its ancient apathy, has become as though 
Vor. CXVIII.—No, 708.—3 
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the Chinese 
He hee, 


vears oj 


were not, nor ever had been. 


to-day, in spite of two thousand 


intermittent Chinese rule, Tur- 


kestan is still the “ New Province.” It 
is related to China much as Utah and 
Arizona were to the rest of the United 
States before the days of railroads. It 


resembles those States in other ways also, 

specially in climate and topography, al- 
though in every respect its extremes are 
far greater than theirs. 

Cut off 
hundred miles of the most rigorous des- 
and from. the 
the greatest of mountains, this old New 
the of its 
way almost uninfluenced by the world at 
During the 
the coming « 


[sin 


from China by three or four 


ert, rest of mankind by 


Province has pursued tenor 


large. two millenniums since 


f the Chinese the people of 


Kiang have been converted from 
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little. The aeco Chinese 
pilgrims to India, and the evidences found 
in ruins, indicate that the life of the past 
not that of The 
original Aryan stock still remains domi 
though 
half a dozen other races. 

So 


f ancient 


nts ¢ 


was unlike to-day. 


hant, more or less mixed with 


remote, so barren, and so unpro 


gressive a country would searcely be ex 


pected to have played a great part in 
history, or to have had any marked in- 
fluence upon the development of Western 
civilization. Nevertheless, the vicissitudes 
of the New Province and of the 
Central Asia 


ly connected with some 


surround- 


ing regions of appear to 
have been intimate 
of the most important events in the his 
tory of Europe and of 


our ancestors. 


Changes of climate 


Asia have 


in the dry regions of 


given rise to movements which 


bear fruit even yet 


in almost eve ry phase 

















of the life 
ilized world. 
It is 


of th Ciy 


no easy mat 
ter to reach the 
New Prov ince. Th 
Central - Asian rail 
road now takes on 


o Andizhan, but it is 
1 long, ten days’ cara 
van journey eastward 
from there across th 
Kash 
the frontier city 
the My 
visit took me to 
still 
longer northern route 
from Issik Kul 
(Warm Lake) on the 
border of Siberia, 
southward across the 
plateau of 
Tian-Shan, and then 


mountains to 
far, 
on west. 
first 


Kashgar by a 





vreat 











WHITE-TURBANED KHIRGHIZ W >MEN 


paganism to Buddhism, and then to Mo- 
hammedanism; they have been conquered 
Tibetans; a 
new language, Turki, has been imposed 


by Uighurs, Tartars, and 
upon them; and they have suffered from 
famine, and pestilence, and their 
Yet the character of 


the people appears to have changed but 


war, 


attendant ravages. 





MAKING 


southwest to Kash- 


Casas gar. For weeks our 
caravan had _ been 
wandering among the 

cool grassy uplands of the plateau as 


guests of 


friendly 
nally, in 


the hospitable 
race of Turki 
August, we 
the last 
of the Celestial 
edge of the 
11.500 feet, we 


Khirghiz, a 
Fi- 


south- 


nomads. 
started 

of the swelling 
Mountains. On 
plateau, at a height 
mountain 


ward across 
ranges 
the 


of entered a 
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A ForRT OF MUD AND STONES GUARDED THE 3ASE OF THE PASS 


where gentians were blooming 


mid the snow of the night before. It 
s cold in the morning, with ice on the 
s where the shee p came to drink be 


re the round felt tents of the nomads; 
as we wound our way higher in the 


open valley it grew warm, and then posi- 
ly hot. In the windless air the rays 
f the summer sun were reflected from 


ery side of the white valley in a way 
hat burned not only nose, cheeks, and 
forehead, but even the under side of th 
hin. Slowly, in ever-deepening snow, we 
climbed to the pass which determines the 
Chinese boundary; and there, from a 
height of 12,500 feet, eagerly looked out, 
hoping to see far below us the smooth, 
hurning plain of the dead heart of Asia. 
Instead, there rose up across our way 
ridge after ridge of sharply serrated peaks, 
veritable waves, white with snow on the 
north side, brown and bare on the south. 
The snow disappeared as we descended 
nto a gorge; and we found ourselves on 
a rude path so steep and rough and stony 
that the stumbling, slipping horses ac- 


tually slid sometimes on their haunches 
A hint of grass could be seen at first on 
the mountainsides, but soon all was bare, 
naked, parched. The craggy mountains 
stood up sharp and splintered, unclothed 
with soil, barren of verdure, untenanted 
by animals or man. Only in the valley 
bottoms was there a bit of grass. <A fort 
of mud and stones, built thirty years ago 
by Yakub Beg, the last conqueror of 
Chinese Turkestan, guarded the base of 
the pass. Below it in a green glade sur 
rounded by brown mountains we came 
upon the gray tents and white and brown 
sheep of some Khirghiz, who wander 
among the mountains in summer, and go 
down to the low plains or valleys in winter. 
Dismounting before the uprolled felt door 
of one of the round tents, | peered into 
the smoke-blackened interior, and found 
an old white-turbaned “ khoja” 
three rosy-cheeked little girls to read. 
“How is this?” I asked in Turki, 
surprised at such a reversal of Moham 
“ Aren’t there any boys 


teaching 


medan customs. 
in this camp?” 
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‘Oh yes,” answered the teacher, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “but what can 
we do? We are poor. The boys must 
be off tending the sheep.” 

black-haired little girls 


were evidently a rich man’s daughters, 


The pretty, 


for the broad brims of their caps were 
made of imported fur, and their shape- 
less.gowns were of red, green, and yellow 
silk, woven in preposterous flowery pat- 
terns. I asked one of them to read where 
I pointed. She did not even glance at 
the book, but began reciting something 
as fast as possible. It was the day’s pas- 
Arabie Koran, which 
neither she nor her teacher understood. 


sage from the 


That was the extent of her education. 
At night 


sheep, with 


a drove of horses, cows, and 
a few goats, were driven in 
by ruddy men in big top-boots, quilted 
gowns, and sheepskin caps. As we sat 
around a fire of dried dung in one of the 
tents that evening and drank tea while 
waiting for the dinner of boiled mutton 
and sour milk, a man in a black cap and 
saffron gown said to a purple-robed guest 
neighboring camp: “ That’s a 
pretty daughter Mehemet Ali has. Why 
isn’t she married? She must be pretty 


from a 


old—sixteen at least.” 
“Yes,” was the answer, “she is get- 


ting old. Mehemet wants too much for 
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He’ll never 
get that, even if she is pretty.” 
On leaving the 


her—three hundred sheep. 


their 
entered a barren 


Khirghiz and 
picturesque glack we 
gorge. Deeper and deeper it grew, mor 
and more closely was it hemmed in by 
walls of contorted limestone, and drier 
and drier became the flood-plain of cobble- 
stones over which we stumbled. In a 
distance of less than thirty miles sine 
the previous morning we had passed from 
a cool land of abundant rains to a coun 
try where all is desert save a few seat 
We had entered the dry basin 
of Lob which forms the major part of 


tered oases. 


the New Province—a huge depression as 
large as the portion of the United States 
east of Chicago and north of Tennessee. 
Its chief physical characteristics are an 
extremely dry continental climate, very 
hot in summer, and intensely cold in 
winter, and a highly marked development 
of concentric zones of very diverse nature. 
The outer zone is composed of lofty 
plateaus from 10,000 to 20,000 feet high, 
Tibet on the south, the Pamirs on the 
west, and Tian-Shan on the north. Their 
height causes them to receive a fair 
amount of rainfall, but almost no moist- 
ure gets over them. The thirsty interior 
consists of a huge dry plain, more than 
a thousand miles long from east to west, 

























rHE NEW PROVINCE 








nd over three hundred miles wide. It 





lies far below the plateaus, at a height 





of from 2500 to 5000 feet above the sea. 





The outer border of the plain takes the 





form of a zone of gravel from five to 





forty miles wide, composed of the coarser 





material brought down from the moun- 





tains by rivers. It resembles an enormous 





ea h, not only in composition, but also 
n the almost compk te absence of vegeta- 
on. Within the zone of gravel there is 
a belt of vegetation from one to twenty 
miles wide. Here many streams which 
have sunk into the gravel come to 
light again, and the larger rivers spread 


it so that plants of various kinds, espe 


ily reeds, tamarisks, and poplars, grow 


thriftily. Practically all the inhabited 
ises are situated in this belt. Beyond 
2 and encircled by it there is nothing 
i t an endless expanse of absolutely un 


nhabitable desert. In the west this con- 

sists of countless windrows of sand from 

twenty to four hundred feet high; in the 

east, of a dreary plain of broken rock 

salt, the old bed of the lake of Lob-Nor 
the very abomination of desolation. 


lor several days we zigzagged among 


the low dry mountains, visiting the deso- 
late salt lake of Shor Kul. It is so full of 
crystallized salt that it looks like a New 





TWO 





THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 
England lake after a hard winter, when 
in March the ice, two feet thick, begins 
to melt around the edges and grows 
mushy. At length, turning toward Kash- 
gar, we began to come in contact with 
people other than the Khirghiz. Just 
after sunset one evening a bend in a 
dry gorge brought into view a little flag 
fluttering from some cultivated trees 

the first for weeks. Climbing out of the 
gravelly flood-plain, we found ourselves 
on a small terrace in a broadening of the 
valley. Before us actual water in a ditch 
ran under a little bridge. All the na- 
tives of our party dismounted. Il was 
about to do likewise, thinking the bridge 
must be weak, but the head man—a 
high-born Khirghiz with the usual few 
wisps of black beard—anxiously motioned 
to me to stay on horseback. It appeared 
that, although for a week we had been in 
the New Province, we had only just 
reached the first frontier post, Sogun 
Karaul. Before the door of an adobe 
house stood a Chanto interpreter clad in 
flowing white. He helped me to dismount 
in a dignified way at the very door, where 
stood his master—a round-faced, benig- 
nant Chinese customs official in a long 
blue gown. The smiling old man shook 
his own hand cordially, while I, with 
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boorish manners learned of the Khirghiz, 
took his smooth fat hand with its dirty 
nails half an inch long and pressed it 
iervently between both of mine. He did 
not seem to notice my barbarian manners, 
but said what sounded like pretty compli- 
ments in Chinese, while I did likewise 
in English. Still holding me by the 
hand, he led me inside to the seat of 
honor—an imported steamer-chair, the 
canvas of which had stretched to such an 
extent that one could neither sit up nor 
lie down. As our interpreters were 
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mountains standing out in jagged sil 
houette against the pale blue of the clear 
moonlit sky. For breakfast the pretty 
Chanto woman whom Jo had lately bought 
as a wife cooked us some rice and a dish 
of birds—pigeons, I fancy. The meat 
consisted largely of livers, gizzards, and 
other less familiar but doubtless delicat 
portions of avicular anatomy. A tender 
claw lay on top, but Jo shoved it aside 
with his chop-sticks, and picked out hearts 
and other commonplace bits for his guest. 

On my departure the official asked if ] 
had any _ contraband 
goods, but that was the 














extent of the formalities. 
As we rode away into 
the gorge the Khirghiz 
said that Jo was a good 
man, quiet and_ kind. 
Of course he wanted 
lots of money, and they 
had to give him som 
tender lambs every sea 
SOTLS and of course he 
was a despicable Bud 
dhist infidel, worse than 
a Christian; but then, he 
did not abuse them, and, 
like all Chinese, he could 
be depended on to keep 
his word. It would be 
better to have Moham- 
medan rulers; pe rhaps 
even Russia would be 
better; but what was the 
odds so long as the y had 


enough to eat, drink, an 
wear ? Jo Ki Chung 
seemed to be typical of 
the Chinese rulers of th 





New Provinee. eve ry 











where during a_ year’s 





SMOKING THE WATER-PIPE AT A ROADSIDE 


useless, it was impossible to talk, so 
we sat and smiled. He took my hand 
again, and after examining the lines 
minutely, patted me on the back most 
approvingly as though he thought that 
he had read something very good. Jo Ki 
Chung, as he was ealled, offered me the 
use of his huge four-posted bed and its 
quilts, but T preferred to sleep in my own 
blankets on the cool roof with poplar trees 
whispering roundabout, and the desert 


sojourn I found them 
most hospitable and 
friendly, truly helpful to 
the foreigner among them. The gentl 
Chantos of the oases complained mild!y of 


TEA-HOUSI 


ofticial exactions sometimes, but they also 
told of men like Oo, the viceroy, who 
are honest reformers and have the good 
of the people at heart. 

It is amazing to see how high the 
civilization of the Chinese appears in 
contrast to that of the natives. At a 
Chanto meal one sits cross-legged on the 
mud floor, and all the guests eat from 
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dish 
1 cloth: To 


S ich a 


middle of 
hes clid, 
is Chi 


ine! iding 


oO rice i! the 


singl 
vo, as | sever il T 
repast to a sumptuo 


nese dinner of thirty co 


irses, 


rotten eggs, and to find the meal served 
ma polished wooden table surr< inded by 
chairs and set with individual bowls and 
‘hop-sticks, makes one realize how far 


ines eivilization has advanced be vond 


Much more 


that of neighboring races, 


‘ impressive, however, is the deference of 

3 he Chantos to the Chines i deference 

! hich is obvious even when the peop! 
speak with bitterness of their rulers. It 

s like the respect which the people of 

= India pay to the English even when thi 
" | them. Such an attitude on th part 

f a subject race is only possible whe 

rulers possess a high degre« ot 

é treneth of character. 

, Z (Again and again, in the many wind 
ngs of our way southward from th 
4 heights of Tian-Shan, I had looked for a 
& glimpse of the vast desert plain of inner 
q Asia: but every new vista disclosed only 
3 the same weary repetition of monotonous, 
stony hills. Thev were beautiful toward 


sunset, when pink, red, purple, blu 


soft 


green, 


sandstone and 


and yellow iayers of 








shale and an occasional band of carm 
were brought out by the level ray 
the sun. By dav. however. they faded 


to drab. brown, and other neutral shades 
ce sert inevit iblsy 
and thirst. 


! 
every mile 


traveller in the 
with heat, 
Below Sogun we 
fo see the end of the 
hills. High 

the landseape, 


cobblestones grew v 


which the 
associates weariness, 
expected at 
labyrinth of lifeless 
ittened and dulled 
ind our dry flood-plain of 
Then, as we 
hill, there suddenly opened 
ind flat 
grayish-brown plain as smooth and bound 
less as the sea, and limited the 
perfect semicirel of the horizon. OF} 


noon fl 


der. 
led a low 


hefore s a view of yellow haze 


only by 


beauty or novelty the re was little or 


nothing in that naked expanse, or in th 


juivering, heated air: and vet 


was thrilling, because it was so vast, so 
endless, and hecause t last vw wer 
gazing forth over the great heart of Asi 


If we had contin ed st “aight south 


we should have come in n day or two to 
the strip of vegetation along one of the 
branches of the 


the 


turned to 


Tarim River, and then to 
desert. As it 

southwest and 

burning August 


sandy 
the 
The 


great was, W 


for 
and 


made 


Kashgar. sun 
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the 
for 


only 


parched, lifeless plain made us 
the snows 
fifty 


we traversed 


long 

grass of Tian-Shan, 
behind us. At first 
glaring then the 
vellowish-brown soil of a playa covered 
alkali like 
there rose 


and 
mil s 


gravel, 


lorescence of 
Le re 


sand clune s, 


an eft new- 
little 


forming 


snow, and 


brown sometimes 


pertect crescents, 


and sometimes cluster- 
ing round | feathery tam- 
arisk which grows in places reached by 
floods in May and June. 


The 


barren plain brought 


w bushes of the 


' 
second 


the 


us toa regi mn whe re 


day’s jourrfey across 
1 muddy river comes out of the moun- 
tains and sprea ls abroad to redeem the 
fair oasis of Artush from the encroaching 
desert. 


the 


We had seen the Khirghiz nomads 
mountain zone and the 
rule the land. Now we were to see 
chief inhabitants, the Chantos—a 
ik-willed people, pleasant and easy to 
deal with, but lacking the 
and sadly 


Chines 


stronger vir- 
all manner of 
As we approached Ar- 
tush, the path became a 


tues prone to 
self-indulgence 
road, broad and 
It was filled with people on the 
way to or 


dusty. 
from the weekly bazar, and 
every man had a donkey. By actual count 
half as many 
donkeys as people, and ten times as many 


there were more than 


donkeys as horses. On either hand lay 


fertile fields, some already reaped, others 
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bearing heavy headed millet as tall 
the midst of which 
sat watchmen under little arbors of gourd 


man, or melons, in 


vines, where the pale-green, long-necked 
Mo 


with popiar, 


fruit hung gracefully down inside. 
of the shaded 
mulberry, and Elwagn trees—a 
relief from the bar 


streets were 


grateful 
Behind yel 
the 


nus 

desert. 
low mud walls one could see 
fruit laden with 


nectarines, 


tops ol 


trees luscious yello 
peaches, red and smooth 


cheeked Evervwh« re 
ripened their fruit in the 
tablk made 


Laborers, naked to thi 


apples. vineyards 
sun, and veg 
gardens cool green pate 
waist, dug the 

or turned water into the irrigating dite] 
es. Children of both sexes, often guiltless 
of clothes, and out of the flat 
roofed adobe houses, or rolled their tanned 


brown bodies in the dust. 


ran in 


One poor littl 
lad wanted to play, but had to gather fue! 


in the shape of dry dung, which he picked 


up in the road and into a_ basket 


on top of his head, while his poor grand- 
mother gathered hers into 


put 


her skirt caught 
At every corner sat a fruit 
often a child, 
two melons, sometimes 


up as a bag. 


vender, sometimes with 
with a hundred. 
We had suddenly come to a land where, 
instead of the milk 
mountain nomads, fruit in 
quantities, with bread, and vege 


tables, formed the diet of the people. 


the 
enormous 


and meat of 


rice, 
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THE NEW 
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At a bridge over an irrigating ditch, 
in a shady, narrow street near the centre 
of Artush, we stopped an old man with 

donkey in order to buy some apples 
from inder the green leaves of his wicker 
panniers. A crowd gathered. Contrary 
o custom in Mohammedan countries, it 
consisted of as many women as men, and 


A bold-faced 


rl of eighteen, with large, strong fea 


e women did the talking. 


+] 
ires, and splendid black hair hanging 
mn tw thick braids to her knees, tool 


ley dies, 


open at the neck, was a shapeless Mother 


it upon herself to question us. 


Hubbard gown of black calico, with a 
conspicuous white design. On her head 
vas set coquettishly a round pointed skull 
cap of dark blue with red and white em 
broidery. Her feet were bare, which is 
very common in Mohammedan countries; 
and so, too, was her face, which is by 
no means so common. Respectable wom 
en, at least in the towns, wear veils, but 


infortunately in Chinese Turkestan a 


¢ 


large part of the women care nothing for 


their reputation. As children they are 
despised; and as women they are sold like 


rwo 
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cattle. One of my men from Russian 
lurkestan said, “ 1 should like to five in 
Kashgar, because wives are cheap there.” 
And another time he remarked: “ Women 


are like dogs. They go to the master 
who treats them best.” I he Swedish 


missionaries at Kashgar said that they 
had recently discharged a good cook be 
cause they discovered that he, like many 
men in the cities, divorced his wife every 
few months and bought another. One 
of the missionaries purchased a little girl 
whose father wanted to get rid of her, 
but could not do so to advantage because 
she was not vet old enough te marry. 
The price was forty cents. Such con 


ditions, of course, destroy all true home 


life, and make the Chantos a weak, in 
ethcient race. 

A day’s journey from Artush brought 
us past the tomb of Hazret Ifak to Kash 
gar, the chief city of western Hsin Kiang. 
Within its moat and double mud walls 
there are said to be fifteen or twenty 
thousand people, while outside the great 
gates, which are closed every night at 


ten o'clock, the re are perhaps twice as 
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many more. The city cannot be much 
larger, because there is not water enough. 
In the centre of the town we found an 
open bazar full of salesmen squatting on 
the ground beside heaps of fruit and 
vegetables, or standing beside portable 
ovens or tables loaded with caps and 
other small wares. Over each man’s head 
vas spread a rude sun-umbrella of white 
cotton six or eight feet square, and tilted 
this way and that to suit the time of day. 
The streets were so packed that no mat- 
er how vigorously our guide cried 


t 


‘Posh! posh!” it was quite impossible 
to move more than a few feet at a time. 
Only a little less crowded were the ba- 
cars, in which hardware, Lroce ries, and 
oreign goods are sold in tiny open shops, 
vhere the passer-by can observe all that 


happens, and the merchant can reach 


his entire stock in trade from one spot. 
In a quieter quarter women with long 
veils of white lace hanging down their 


hacks stood in the street while buying 
cloth and dry-goods. As they looked at 
the silks and cottons spread on the counter 
in front of the diminutive shops they 
kept glancing apprehensively up and down 
the street. It was well that they did so, 
for I saw one woman knocked over by 
one of the boxes on a big pack-mule 
which suddenly turned to the side of the 
street where she was looking at some 
fur caps, 

Most of the houses of Kashgar have 
only one story, and all, of course, are of 
mud. As one rides along on horseback 
a gourd-vine is sometimes seen forming 
an arbor on a roof, while a family wash- 
ing is hung up beside it. A few grown 
people sit idly in the streets, and chil- 
dren play about them. Often through 
the low doors of the open courtyards 
one sees the Kashgari women performing 
household tasks, or spinning, or lying 
asleep on the ground. Once as I passed 
an open door in an otherwise blank mud 
wall, a droning murmur of voices floated 
out, and looking in, 1 saw a schoolroom 
full of children sitting cross-legged on the 
floor. After listening a minute, I dis- 
mounted and entered. As the unexpected 
visitor erossed the threshold the school- 
master—a yellow-faced boy of seventeen 
started up, and with a wave of his strap 
ealled out, excitedly: “Get to work, you 
little infidels. Why aren’t you learning 
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your lessons y” The effect was electrical. 
Every child in the room began to shout 
at the top of its voice. As I stood and 
watched them, however, the sound died 
to a murmur, and when I took a step 
forward there was dead silence as they 
watched to see what the queerly dress: 
stranger would do. That made the schoo 
master furious; it was as bad as if i: 
an American school all the children should 
suddenly begin to talk out loud. He waved 
his whip: “You little devils! You 
but the rest of his epithets were drowned 
in a perfect yell, as the frightened scholars 
fell to reciting the Koran. There wer 
both boys and girls in the school, none 
upparently over twelve years of age. It 
seemed to be the time for refreshments, 
for part of the scholars were eating from 
a pile of bread seattered over a counter 
on one side of the room, and later two 
boys were sent out to get water in two 
wooden buckets suspended near the ends 
of a long pole which they earried over 
their shoulders. 

During the two millenniums of the in 
termittent Chinese rule of the New Prov 
ince few changes appear at first sight 
to have taken place. Always the Lob 
basin has consisted of a great central 
desert surrounded by a zone of vegetation, 
wherein were oases full of a mild, peace 
ful people possessed of gentle manners 
and no great courage. Always outside the 
belt of vegetation there has been a zone 
of piedmont gravel, beyond which rose a 
ring of snow-clad mountains—the source 
of the streams which irrigate the oases. 
And always the uplands have been the 
home of nomads of harder, stronger fibre 
than the people of the plains. These 
things are now as they were ages ago. 
Nevertheless, most momentous changes 
have come over the land—changes as mo 
mentous for us as for the Chantos. Ev- 
erywhere throughout the New Province 
there are signs that the climate has be- 
come drier during historic times. In vast 
areas the vegetation has died for lack of 
water, although man has done nothing 
to change the supply. In at least a scor 
of places there are ruins of towns where 
there is now no possibility of procuring 
water enough for a population such as 
once existed. Ancient commercial ecara- 
van routes crossed desert tracks where 
to-day no caravan can subsist. Lob-Nor 
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the 


and other lakes were much larger in 


past than in the present Numerous 
2 springs once frequented by hunters and 


And, final 


in showing 


hepherds have now dried up. 
y, tradition and history agree 


that at one time the population, both no- 
madie and settled, was much larger than 
t is now. It was then distributed in 


many regions which are to-day absolute- 


ly uninhabitable for lack of water. 


The chief change of climate and the 
one which most concerns us took place 


of the 
lp to about the second century A.p. 


in the early Christian era. 
the 


climate of Central Asia appears to hav 


part 


heen decidedly more propitious than now. 


“= Then there came a change, a sudden de 
P4 crease in the rainfall or a rise in tem- 
3 perature, culminating about the sixth or 
2 seventh century. The habitability of the 
a country vastly decreased. Great numbers 


ol people in the New Province and in the 
4 surrounding dry regions found themselves 
: The 
suffered. 


nomads 
Their 


no longer able to subsist. 


especially must have 
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flocks could no longer find grass to eat; 


their children began to ery for mill 


Therefore they sought new homes wher 
water and 
One tribe 

and another in another. 
the 
came in conflict with their neighbors, 
likewise suffer. 

and 
tribes of 


vrass were more plentiful. 
direction, 


As they 


desiceate d 


moved out in one 
moved 
away from regions the) 
who 
One 
that a 


Central 


beginning to 
movement started a 
third, and thus all 
Western Asia 


They poured over into Europe, overran 


were 
second, 
the 
and were set in motion 
the north countries, and descended upon 
The whole aspect of history was 
The 


and 


Rome. 
Te utoniec became 
the 


civilization 


changed. races 
foundations of our 


laid. Thus it 


appears that we of to day owe to Central 


dominant, 
modern were 
Asia and its changes of climate the im 
pulse which stirred the old barbarians t 

the greatest migrations the historic world 
In the centre of 
from which the impulse originated lies the 
New Province, which even then was old. 


has known. the region 








RENT, who was a lawyer, had been 

detained at his office, and when he 

finally reached home his wife hur- 
ried him up to his room, softly ex- 
postulating the while. 

“And it never occurred to you, I sup- 
pose,” she concluded, “that if I had 
wanted Payton Cotes, I should have 
asked him myself!” 

“Why didn’t you, then?” 

“ Because I didn’t—I particularly did- 
n’t want him!” 

“ Well, I’m sorry, dear. But when you 
phone me in the midst of a busy day to 
fill a sudden vacancy in a dinner party, if 
you have any antipathies like this, you’d 
better mention them, for naturally I’m 
going to ask the first eligible chap I see. 
Anyway, what’s the matter with Cotes? 
He's much in demand as a dinner guest.” 

“Oh, he’s well enough as a dinner 
guest—if that were all! It’s as a brother- 
in-law that I object to him!” 

“As a wha-at?” Trent seemed to find 
the suggestion humorous, but the face she 
turned toward him was full of tragedy. 

“ Bob, I’ve just discovered just this 
morning—that he’s been making love 
to Polly!” 

“The deuce he has! To little Polly, 
eh?” Trent was still smiling. 

“Of course it’s all embryonic, as yet. 
I don’t think Polly herself realizes 
though I could see plainly enough from 
what she told me And it’s got to stop!” 

“Why? What’s the matter with 
Cotes?” he again demanded. “ He’s one 
of the cleverest 

“Oh. clever—ves!” She waved an im- 
patient hand. “ He’s clever! So is the 
ventriloquist we saw last week, or the 
funny little clown at the Trocadero—very 
clever in his way. But vou’d hardly care 
to have either of them in the family, 
would you? Bob, do hurry and dress!” 

“All right.” He turned obediently to- 
ward his chiffonier. “ But you hold your 
horses! You don’t know Cotes yet.” 





The Thing That Couldn’t 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


‘I know that he never loses an oppor- 
tunity to make a gentlemanly sort of 
clown of himself! He’s always telling 
dialect stories, or playing pranks, or get 
ting himself into impossible situations 

“Funny ones,” interpolated her hus 
band, with a chuckle. 

“Oh ves, funny ones! But who wants 
a funny husband! He has no dignity, 
no sense of responsibility, nothing to 
justify a brilliant girl like Polly in 
What’s the matter?” <An_ ejaculation 
from him checked her rapid, indignant 

peech. He was staring blankly at a legal 
envelope he had taken from his coat. 
“What's that?” 

“By George, I forgot to send that ac- 
ceptance to Pierce! Will you eall a mes 
senger and send it over to his house at 
once, please? And impress it upon th 
boy that if there should be no one at 
home, he’s to return it to me immediately. 
I must be perfectly sure that this reaches 
Earle Pierce to-night. As for Cotes and 
Polly, don’t you fret! All this effer 
vescence of his is on the surface. The 
men who do business with him know he’s 
all right.” 

“ Maybe,” said she, seeptically. “ But 
Mrs. Ames goes abroad next month, 
for a year, and Polly goes with her. No, 
Bob, please don’t argue! Mrs. Ames was 
here this afternoon, aid it’s practical- 
ly arranged.” 

“ Does Polly know it?’ 

“ Not vet; but she’ll be glad enough to 
go. This sentimental nonsense is still in 
the bud, and she won’t even see it’s 
heing’ nipped.” 

Trent wagged his head dubiously, and 
his wife left him, going at onee to the 
library to telephone for a messenger. He 
finished dressing, and even had time to 
tell Polly of the latest developments in 
local polities, in which she was keenly 
interested, before the first guests arrived. 

Lois, who had contemplated sending 
her sister out to dinner with whatever 
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man her husband should provide in this 
emergency, occupied these moments in 
shifting plans and place-cards, and when 
the party reached the dining-room, Cotes 
found himself seated as far from Polly 
Vance as the big circle of the table 
vould permit, 

However, there was nothing to prevent 
his looking gt her, and 

pre sently/he chanced 

see her start and turn 
sharply toward her sister, 
opening her lips as if to 
speak. At the moment 
Mrs. Trent was talking 
to the learned Justice in 
whose honor the . dinner 
was given, and after an 
uneertain glance at 
Trent, Polly apparently 
relinquished her purpose, 
but she paled perceptibly, 
and Cotes saw with ap 
prehension the deepening 
trouble in her eyes. Later, 
as the women aros Lo 
leave the table, she met 
his glance fully, and in 
reply to his delicately 
lifted brow, nodded al 
most imperceptibly _ to- 
ward the garden. Ac 
cordingly, when the men 
betook 


their eigars to a coo] 


themselves and 


side veranda, Cotes quiet 
ly strolled on down the 
steps and disappeared 
among the shrubbery. 
«She was there before 
him, and as he approach- 
ed, called softly: 
“Oh, hurry! How 
long you were!” 
‘Was 1? Tm sorry. What is it?” 
“You know Earle Pierce ?” 
“ Not personally. sy reputation, of 
Who doesn’t ?” 


Earle Pierce was the owner and man 


course 


aging editor of the city’s most per- 
nicious newspaper, the Beacon, which, in 
addition to pandering to morbid and sen- 
sational appetites, and intensifying class 
hatred, after the manner of its kind, was 
the recognized organ of the unscrupu- 
lous political ring that held the city in 
an ever-tightening grasp. 
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a Well, an awtul thing has happened! 
Lois has sent him the wrong envelope!” 

*] don’t understand.” 

“Oh, listen! Bob brought home some 
sort of a paper, in a long legal envelope, 
that he had forgotten to send to Pierce, 
and it had to go to him to-night.” 

‘IT know ibout that.” Ihe interjected. 


Mrs. TRENT WAS TALKING TO THE LEARNED JUSTICE 


“We had a meeting of the committe 
this morning, and decided at the eleventh 
hour to buy Pierce’s property—for the 
club, you know.” She nodded. “ The 
option expires to-night, Trent is secretary, 
and—there you are!” 

“To-morrow wouldn’t do?’ 

He shook his head. “ Pierce is a pretty 
slippery proposition. Might repudiate 
his option.” 

“Let him! Do you know about the 
gas bill?” 


“Whose gas bill?” 

















HARPER’S 


‘No, no, not that kind! Bob brought 
home to-night a copy of a bill that 
g on the Board of Alder- 
men to-morrow night,” instinctively she 
lowered her voice and drew nearer to 
him, “ providing for eighty-cent gas. Do 


gi 
vu understand ?” 


is to be sprun 


“ Kighty-cent gas—and this Board!” 
he scotted. 

“"Sh! Listen! It is known that for 
reasons of their own every Alderman will 
be it that meeting to-morrow night.” 
The explanation came in a_ breathless 
torrent. “ The scheme was to spring this 
bill on them without warning. It’s so 
near election, and publie feeling is so 
trong, that they wouldn’t dare—they 
simply wouldn’t dare to kill it directly! 
But of course there are a dozen ways of 
disposing of it indirectly, if they had 
warning, and that’s what’s happened! 
Don’t you see? That’s what's happened!” 

‘You don’t mean—vou don’t mean to 
say that Mrs. Trent has 

“Yes, Ido! Lois sent the copy of that 
bill to Pierce—to Pierce 
other paper!” 


instead of the 


“ Tlow do you know? How could she?” 

* She put the env lope Bob had given 
her on the little stand near the telephone 
in the library. I saw it lying there ad- 
dressed to Pierce. Then Bob came in 
with the conv of th bill, also in a legal 
envelope—a blank envelope—do you see? 
He told me about it, and left it on the 
desk. The messenger came just as dinner 


was announced. I was sitting by the 
door, you know. and | heard Lois telling 


him to bring it back at once if there was 
no one there to receive it. Then I heard 
him ask why it wasn’t addressed. Lois said 
she thought it was, and borrowed his 
pencil. I didn’t think anything of it at 
the time. But it came over me all at once, 
it dinner, that I had seen the address 
on Pierce’s envelope, and that the blank 
one contained the bill! And it did! 
Ilere’s the other one, addressed to Pierce 
in Bob’s writing!” 

“Good Lord! And Pieree has the 
bill!” 

“And do you see what it means?” she 
cried. “Do you see? Bob had nothing 
to de with the bill, but he had been asked 
to look it over and see that it was all 
right, because he is absolutely above sus- 


picion. There are only half a dozen men 
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who know—they’ve been so careful—it 


means so much,—and they gave it t 


Bob be-because they could trust him!” 


Her voice broke, and she finished in 
quavering whisper. 


“Give me that envelope !” said Cotes. 
“I’m going over to Pierce’s. There’ 
just a chance that he hasn’t seen th 
thing yet.” 

“ And if he has?” 

‘If he has—well, if he’s had his ey: 
on it, the game’s up! Trent doesn’t know 
yet, does he?” 

She shook her head. “Nor Lois 
either. I didn’t know—shall I tell them ? 
rhere’s this dinner—I hate to make a 
scene—and I don’t know what this will 
do to Bob! You see, it will look—and 
they trusted him!” 

“Don’t do that!” he commanded. 
‘You mustn’t ery! And you mustn’t 
tell! Trent has to go into court to 
morrow on that Biddle case, and needs 
all his nerve. Go into the house 
keep things moving. T'll be back 
fifteen minutes—with the bill!” 

“ But if he’s read it?” 

“He hasn’t! I’m sure of it! And I'll 
get it, if I have to break in a door or 


and 


slide down a chimney!” 

His confident tone had instant effect, 
and she laughed a little as she replied: 

“If it comes to that, go in through the 
cellar. Their door from the kitchen t 
the cellar doesn’t lock. Our new cook 
worked there, and left last month because 
they wouldn’t fix it.” 

“All right. Anyhow, I'll get it. Don’t 
worry, Polly dear!” 

For one brief moment he held her 
hands; in the next, he was running down 
the street, and the girl, left standing alone 
in the moonlight, was whispering to her- 
self: “He said ‘Polly dear!” And he 
looked—” The radiance that never was 
en sea or land shone around her, and in 
its glow she turned toward the house, 
happily confident that in so beautiful a 
world no evil could befall. 

Cotes himself, running steadily toward 
Pierce’s residence, a few blocks away, 
had no such illusions, and vainly racked 
his brain for a weapon to use against 
the man, if, as was probable, the paper 
had already reached his hands. 

His heart-beats, quickened by running, 
nearly suffocated him when he’ reached 
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house and found it dark, save for a 
re in the hall. 
moothed his hair and straightened his 


appear too dishevelled a mes 


He paused in a shadow, 


not to 
enger, readjusted his eye-glasses, and 
rched up th steps. 
Somewhere in the back of the house 
heard the whir of the bell; then silence. 
lle rang again—and again. The sound 
banjo energetically played came 


cross the lawns from a_ neighboring 


omicile. A little chill began to creep 


ver Cotes, and he put his finger on the 
electric button, and kept it there, alter 
ating long pressures with brisk, impa 
ent tattoos Then he listened again, 
nse, alert, 
lunk of the banjo and the 
s own heart. He told himself that 
ere must be servants about, if he could 
He found a side door, 


anothe r at 


and heard only the steady 


beating of 


nly rouse them! 
ith no better results, and 
he bacl = 


th vigorous pounding, but the silence 


where he varied his ringing 
nd darkness within the house remained 
nbroken. He was returning to the 
ont again, when his glance fell on a 
mall cellar window, swinging ajar. In 
tantly Polly’s absurd speech at parting, 
pure nonsense at the moment, flashed into 
his mind. The door from the cellar to 
the kitchen could not be locked! He 
topp d and looked curiously for a mo 
nent at the swinging window, before he 
vandered around to the front again and 
zat down on the step to think. 

The family 
t home, or the servants would still be 


had evidently not dined 


bout. The paper had certainly been re- 
ceived and signed for here, since the boy 
had not returned it to Trent. Ergo, 
some one, presumably a servant, had re- 
ceived it about. eight o’clock and had 
since gone out,- and the bill, upon the 
rescue of which so much depended, was 
in this house and probably unread as yet. 

But suppose his reasoning had been all 
wrong? Suppose Pierce had received and 
read the bill, and was now out among 
his disreputable associates arranging to 
frustrate the plan of Trent’s friends and 
to dishonor Trent? Why, then Trent 
could not know of it too soon! He 
started up to return to his friend, and 
instantly checked himself. There was 
always the possibility that he had been 
right, and that the paper lay unread 
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in this empty house. If he should desert 
his post and so place the situation in 
Pierce’s hands—! Then came a vision 
of that swinging window, and h 
his breath shortly. 

‘By Jupiter, I'll do it!” be ejaculated 
“It involves the least risk of any of ’em 

The cellar window, which was at thi 
side of the house, was heavily shaded by 
a wing, and the darkness within was 
Stygian. However, he dared not strik 
a match lest its light should attract the 
attention 


f some vigilant neighbor, so 


he sat on a ledge ot the litt ( wil dow, 
legs inside, braced himself for a strug 
maintaining 


gle in equilibrium, nd 


dropped. He struck, in a sitting posture 
on the winter’s supply of furnace coal. 
that day delivered, and slid down th 
pile, clawing wildly for any kind of sup 
port from the empty air. 
reached the bottom he sat perfectly still 
for a moment, and then quietly remarked 
to the surrounding darkness: 

“The—Gi Whiz!” 

He picked himself up, made sure that 
his glasses were not broken. and after 
feeling his way to a spot farther from 
the window, cautiously struck a match 
and looked about him. As he had sup 
posed, he was in the division of th 
cellar containing th furnace and coal 
bins. He had some difficulty in lighting 
the next match, for the passage he had 
now entered was draughty, but eventually 
he kept one alight long enough to desery 
a flight of steps a few feet to his right. 

“Aha!” said he. “‘“ We are saved!” 
the Captain shouted.’ Now we'll proceed 
to stagger up the stair. The rest is 
plain sailing.” 

He gayly climbed the steps, humming 
under his breath the tune the banjo was 
playing, and fumbled for the door knob 
He turned it, pushed gently, pushed hard 
er, rattled the knob, and finally set his 
shoulder against the door, shoving with all 
his strength. Then he stood off and glared 
at it through the darkness. J? was locked! 

He satisfied himself that there was no 
way of opening the door short of batter 
ing it down, which, under the circum 
stances, he was not prepared to do, and 
descended again to the cellar, all his 
cheerfulness fallen from him. 

He used most of his matches in the 
effort to find a door leading to the outer 
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CAUTIOUSLY STRUCK A MATCH AND LOOKED 
ABOUT HIM 


air. Finally he discovered a lantern, and 
decided, after some reflection, to light it, 
feeling that a steady illumination, if ob- 
served, would be less likely to excite sus- 
picion than the intermittent flashes of 
matches. Making the round of the cellar 
again, he discovered the door he sought. 
[t also was locked. After seeking in 
every conceivable place for the key, and 
vainly trying all of his own, he returned 
to the furnace room, set his lantern on 
the floor, and regarded the window by 
which he had entered. 

“Well.” he said, “here we are! Ap- 
parently the only way out of this place 
is up that coal pil !” He glanced ‘at his 
immaculate pumps and at his clothes, 
which were new, and the banjo mocked 
him from afar. “ Yes, and there you 
are!” he vindictively added. 

“*I'm the Prophet of the Utterly Absurd, 

Of the Patently Inypossible and Vain; 





And when The Thing that Couldn't 
occurred 

(rive me time to change my ley and 
wain 


“ That’s vou—and me, too! Only this 


leg’s getting a cramp! How the deuce 
am I going to get I wonder—!” Hi: 
picked up the lantern, screening his eyes 
from its light with his hand, and peered 
into the shadows about him. Hanging 


against the w ill, on the other side of the 
furnace, | 


e espied some garments, which 
he hastily examined. 


‘Hlere we are! Regular jeans, by 


Jove! Trousers and—yes, and blous 
Oh, I don’t know! We may get out of 
this without ealling the patrol wagon 
vet!” He deposited the lantern on the 
floor and proceeded to don the trousers 
pulling them over the tails of his evening 
coat, which the short blouse would noi 
protect, -% suppose these belong to the 
man who tends the furnace, eh? Good 
job for me he isn’t a woman! Anyhow 
coal won’t hurt ’em.” He had one arm 
slipped into a sleeve and was reaching 
for the other, when he heard a feminin 
voice cautiously ealling:— 

“Mr. Pierce! Oh, Mr. Pierce!” 

“Yes?” was the prompt reply. 

“ There’s a man in your cellar!” Al 
though she lower d he r Voice . Cotes he ut | 
every word distinetly, and 4 chill wrinkled 
his flesh. 

“No! What makes you think so?” 

“T’ve been watehing him = seratch 
matches. He’s made a light now. I ean 
see it through the window.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Truly! I didn’t know what to do. 
I’m all alone in the house, and I eould 


n’t— But I’ve got a police whistle in 
my hand. Shall I blow it?’ 
“No! Certainly not!” . exclaimed 


Pierce. “Tl go in and«see about it. 
It’s probably one of the servants. If it 
is, we don’t want to make a row, and if it 
isn’t—I’ve got a gun.” 

a Oh, don’t!” 

“T won’t,” was the laughing response. 
“Tt won’t be necessary.” 

“Anyway, ll watch’ here with the 
police whistle, and if anything happens, 
I'll blow it!” 3 

“All right.” He laughed again. 
“Only, whatever else you do, keep cool! 
Nothing’s going to happen.” 
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is philosophical conviction Cotes did 


It 


fully share. In the next ten seconds 
e saw an appalling, kinetoscopic pano 
ma of the things that probably would 
ppen. should he be caught in Pierce’s 
ar. He saw that he must either tell 


Trent, which would 
let bn 
the editor’s 


own, 


and involve 


he 


e trut 


ver do must it 


_ or 
“@ it he had 


supposed 
house 
ld be 


He was s ifficiently 


ntered 


of his which wor 


ilt to explain. 


see 
Sr 


known socially to make this escapacdk 
ch morsel Bea 

d he in its blackest head 
es and pictures of himself taken from 


] 
ne 


for the sensational 


saw his name 


Then his glan 
He looked at the 
vhich had apparently been dumped 
the 


among 


ery conce i al angle. 


on a coal shovel. 


tell 
4 ] 
intention of dis 
the 


at 


ently, with 
it 


bins, 


! T 
l 


tributing later various 


mpts and then down his 


worl 
taken. 
blouse, whipped off his 


overalls —and his resolution 


LI 


rl 
iNsses 


was 
T rked on th 

thrust 
his 


and them into his 
dish Ve Lh d 


handkerchief 


p coke 1 


hair, knotted his 
his neck his 
collar, rubbed a handful of ecoal-dust into 


: iis Tace and 


dark 
around over 
and fell to shovelling 
the bins, the he 


hands, 


al into*one of while 
oftly earolled 
Pierce, 
lanation 


that 


an Italian folk-song. 
unable to imaging any possible 
cel 
stairs 
the 


watching the apparently uncon 


in his 


th 


for such sounds 


nour, 


eX] 


a NA AR CM the TH, 


ir aft ce seended 


etly and stood for a moment in 


orway, 


= net BB 50 


cerned workman. 


Nul 


il 


Santa 


mare lucida nostro d'argente, 


Nanta Lucia. Lucia.’ 


} 


lithe ly 
§ lit 


editor 


th 
and 


would 


watching 
eorner of 
the 
<. He was not long kept in suspense 


; “What the devil does this mean ?”’ 


warbled Cotes, 
of the 


how 


out his eve 


von«de ring soon storm 
c breal 
at 

manded Pierce, at the same time switch 
i that Cotes had 
F failed to see in the semi-darkness. “ Who 


q are you 2?” 


an electrie light 


ing on 





The laborer turned serenely, met the 
flinching, and 
a brilliant smile. 


without 
showed his teeth in 


householder’s eve 


said he, genially. 
What 


The tone was not 


, Buona sera, siaqnore Loe 
= Wh re did 


are you doing here?’ 


you come from? 


gentle, and Cotes looked puzzled. 





“No spika d’ Inglese ver’ good,” he 
lamented. 
Vor, CXVIIT 

















No 


PrHAT 





‘I say who 


trom ¢ 
The 


tully. 


COULDN'T. 


What 


workman 


Then a 


his face. 


“T shova da coal,” h 


= Yes, I see you're shovelling c al, 


why ? 


What 


“ A-ah! 


Perche 


lic 


asked, 


“Who sent 


you 


* Senda 


smile 


were 


siqnore, 


indieated 


how 


are you 
ire you 
shook 


his 
hopeful 


¢ Where'd vou ec 


doing in my cellar 


hie 


' 
ies 





ad = reé 


im 


suggested 


1 
Sova 


shy Val 


for?” 
Whata for 
no wanta 
xiously. 

you here?” 


A-ah! Jl; 


that in 


“What padron 


“1 


padre 


spika da Inglese!” 


“ Barrett and Jones?” 





THIs ESCAPADE W 


THE 


ULD MAKE 
SENSATIONAL 


rdron 


getting on famo 
ul padrone.” 
ne dell delle 


A RICH 
Beac 


but 


7 
la é 


‘ 
da coal?” 


g” Cotes’s 


his opinion they 


isly. ‘Ss, 


Ah, 





MORSEL FOR 
on” 








‘ss 


! I don’no’.” The masquerader 
suspected a trap "a padrone t lla m 
shova da coal. You no wanta | ro. 
He put down the shovel as if to depart. 

“No, you don’t! Not quite so fast! 
Let’s get to the bottom of this. Th 
padrone told you to come at d shovel coal 

here? At night?’ 

“At-a night? Ah, no, signore!” D 
lighted perception now animated his face. 
“ No, stqnore! He tella me shova da coal 
domani—how you say?’ Cotes had been 


watching the editor keenly, and now, con 

vineed that his real identity was absolut 

ly unsuspected, he threw himself with a 

sort of enjoyment into the part he was 

playing. “ To-mor Hlow you say?” 
To-morrow ?” 

“Si Va to-morra—” He broke into 
1 torrent of Italian, which would have 
heen less convincing had Pierce been abk 
to recognize the words of the song the 
laborer had been singing earlier, or to 
perceive that the accompanying gesture 
of the most animated, had nothing what 
ever to do with the text. 

“Here, here! Drop that! I don’t un 
derstand any of your confounded lingo!” 
Cotes was glad to be assured of this, 
as his own knowledge of Italian was 
very limited 

“No? Non comprende? Ah, che pec 
cato! Eee’! // padrone tella me shova 
da ‘¢oal domant to-mor’ compre nde? 
Wa to-mor’—she fiesta; Ah, signor 
Non_é possible maka work—maka shova 
da eoal to-mor’!” 

“Tim! It’s a feast day, and you won't 
work. Is that it? So you came to-night.” 

“ Si, st, signore!” rapturously. “ Com 
ma at-a nighta, perche—ah, no spika 
d’ Inglese!" This was tragedy. “ For to 

for not maka troub’ ¢@ illustrissimo 
signore.” The smile and gesture accom 
panying this masterpiece were the apoth 


eos! ol cle {¢ rence, 


“T see. Your consideration is touch- 
ing,” said Pierce, dryly. He continued 


to watch the supposed Italian closely, and 
Cotes smiled cheerfully and confidingly 
back at him “What’s your name?” 
finally demanded the editor. 

-? riuseppe Coppini, signort 7 

“Tlow did you get in?” As this elicit- 
ed only a polite and inquiring shrug, he 
changed the form of his question. “ Did 
you come in that window?” 
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> sv) The laborer laugh 
| maka lika de« e lika dees,” he rang 
bell and knoek« 
io! Vessun Va al padi me tella m 
shova da coal. Ecc’!” He paused, in 


vratiat 


in pantomime, m 


ing, smiling, eloquent. 

“H’m! ves,” said Pierce. “ Well, 
either vou’re the most ingenuous and d 
lightful dago that ever passed Ellis | 
land, or youre the smoothest proposition 
out of jail—and I’m hanged if I kno 
vhich! We'll go up to the telephone 


ind investigate vou a little § farther. 





There are a few things about this thai 
! don’t understand.” 

A moment later they were in the larg 
upper hall. At the first glance Cotes saw 
that a legal envelope, apparently sealed, 
lay on the table, and he shut his teeth 
hard. There was still a chance. 

The ¢ lephon was in a closet, off thi 
hall at the side, directly opposit the 
table. Pierce proceeded to close all doors 
leading into adjoining rooms, and mo 
tioned Cotes to stand away from th 
treet door, which he chained. 

Now, Tm going to call up th 
padrone, and if you try to bolt, lve got 
a gun. Savvy?” Ile displayed the but 
of a revolver in his side eoat pocke t, and 
nodded grimly, whereat his prisoner mur 
mured an almost tearful “ Ah, signor 
followed by another Italian outburst, of 
which Pierce comprehended nothing ex 
cept that every tone, inflection, and g 
ture was eloquent of aggrieved and in 
dignant reproach. 

During the recital, however, Cotes suc 
ceeded in placing himself between th 
telephone and the table, hoping thereby) 
to coneeal with his body the envelope, 
which it was quite possible the editoi 
had not vet noticed; and as Pierce, ever 
watchful, entered the closet and gave 
number, the young man, apparently look 
ing about in simple wonder, backed uy 
against the table and rested his hands 
upon either side. 

“ Hello, Jones,” said Pieree. “ Did you 
contract to deliver my coal in the bins? 

In the bins.... Well, I thought 
not, but I came home a few minutes ago, 
and found a young dago energetically 
shovelling coal in my cellar, and he says 
Well, to be exact, h 
says the ‘ padrone’ sent him. He doesn’t 
seem to speak much English. ... He 


you sent him. 
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= uid Pie rece, 


Hello! . . . Hello! 
Ilello! What 


ui vou .< 


l but there s som 
feast day—lI ean 
jargon and he cam 
. Think so? The 
| x t t way but th 
the deuce of it 
\ lid you say your 


ied to stare at 
he Colisseum, apparently 


hia 


been 
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( entral! 

me off for?” 

ti hort 

l ne en 

‘ vorking 
rh \ { 

«| oO com 

thing about 


nan 


*t understand 


-night im 


What ? 


rhein 


was?’ 


a photograph 


mMmsclous 


addressed to 


rh dre 


ure 


"9 


Ever 


about 


I'd hate 


‘Tl vou! What's your 
‘Giuseppe Coppini, signor 
‘Ile savs it’s Juseppy Copp 

ear of him? You are s 
t¢ I'd hate to be don b 
} worse to m 1 mistake 
like this just now. It’s : 
l leetion rick rstand ¢ Bad 
nize the proleta 
He's a decent 
g£ young chap 
l l mighty steady 
Who? 
\\ ere ¢ 


es had worked th 
envelope to the very 
dge of th able. Now 
irned slowly, feign 
interest in the dee 
ration of the wall be 
nd him, until his left 
cle the 
then, as 


was against 


le, and 


Lickly as was con- 


nt with eaution, 


) shed the envelop up 


nce r his loose blouse. 
IT thought longingly 
f the hip pocket so 


near at hand, but dared 
not he nd his elbow to 
touch it, for fear of 


rousing Pierce’s fur 
ther suspicions. 

“All right. Thanks. 
I'll do that. Much 
obliged. Good night,” 


and 
up the receive _A 


hung 


ibout a 


WHAT ARE Yo 


THAT 
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I] explained to Cotes in terse, el 


mental phrases that his illeged emplover 


had never heard of him, and that th coal 


merchants had no intention of providing 


men to do the work he claimed to have 
heen sent to perform. Giuseppe swor 
per Bacel ind per Dio, that was all 
one grand mistake, lle was an honest 
man, he, and the padrone had certainly 


told 


house of th 


him to come on the morrow to th 


most ill istrious signore to 


* shova da coal.” 


“Well, I believe you’re stringing me.” 
aid Pierce, “but Ill give you one mor 


chance,” He then explained that at 


neighboring police station ther 
Italian, 
intention to 


leave the 


was 

that: it 
useppe 
matter to the dis 


sergeant who spoke and 
his 


thither and 


was escort (9) 







DOING IN MY CBLLAR?”’ 








cretion of the officer. Cotes indulged 
in a few heroies, but finally consented 
to go, wondering what in the name of 
Garibaldi he should do when he got there. 
Holding to his blouse on either side, near 
the waist-line, pulling it tightly around 
him, he strutted to the door, the very 
embodiment of maligned innocence and 
affronted Latin pride. 

Onee in the street, he marched be- 
ide the editor in silence, trying to de- 
cide on the next move. He knew that his 
scanty Italian weuld never stand the test 
of conversation, even with one who knew 
the language but imperfectly, and if that 
fraud was detected, arrest would imme- 
diately follow, and in its train discovery 









“SHE TELLA YOU ME NON BADA Man” 
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not only of his identity but of his pos 
session of two envelopes addressed to 
Pierce, one of which he now held in 
its place beneath his blouse only by the 

pressure of his left arm over it. As 
Pierce insisted upon walking on that sid 

and a little behind him, he had no oppor 

tunity to exchange its location. 

Their way to the police station led 
them within half a block of Trent’s house, 
and as they approached the street in 
which it was situated, Cotes, himself in 
the full radiance of the moon, saw som 
thing white move in the deep shadow under 
the trees, and almost before his leaping 
heart warned him of her possible presence 
there, Polly’s voice cried in alarm: 

“Oh, what is it? What has happened 2?” 

Cotes instantly saw the futility of try 
ing to pass off this inopportune recogni 
tion as a mistake. In Polly’s present 
mood she would not permit him to leave 
her without an explanation. 

“ Bee’! he cheerfully exclaimed. “ La 

signorina! Ma che! She non forgetta 
Giuseppe, eh? Non forgetta!” 
His tone was reassuring, but his appear 
ance, grimy and 
dishevelled, was not. 
She perceived, how- 
ever, that there was a 
part he wished her to 
play, in which = she 
must not fail, and that 
the newspaper man was 
watching them both. 

“Where are you go 
ing?” she asked, in a 
voice that still shook. 

“Tl signore she 
maka me — ah, sig 
nore!” He turned im- 
ploringly to Pierce. 
“No spika d’Inglese! 
You snika! La signo- 
rina no lika Giuseppe 
Coppini geta da 
troub’! She tella you 
me non steala — non 
bada man!” 

“ What is this?” ask- 
ed Pierce, with a dis- 


“A trick?” 


“A trick?” Polly 
haughtily repeated. 
“ What do you mean ?” 





agreeable inflection. 
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“ What do you know about this man? 
Ile watehed her keenly, and she returned 
is gaze with spirit. 

‘ Nothing to his diseredit. Do you?’ 

“ Well—perhaps not. Why do you take 
t for granted that | do?” 

‘Beeause he is obviously in trouble,” 
she retorted. “He said I’d tell you he 
vasn’t a bad man.” 

‘So he did!” replied Pierce, with the 
same unpleasant deliberation. “ But he 
dn’t say that until after you had ealled 

t to know what was the matter, did he? 
Now, what I want to know is—what is 
here about this particular Italian laborer 

at makes a young woman of your evi 
ent social position take such a keen 
ch a very keen interest in him It’s a 


e unusual, isn’t it ? 


tt 


“ry rhaps it is.” she re joined, hastily, 
letecting flashes of gathering wrath in 
Cotes’s eyes, “ but—Giuseppe is an un- 
sual man.” 
‘Ye-es, T’v 


sual, in fi 


found him so. So un 
et, that [Um taking him 
station below here for 


the police 
xamination.” 
irrested?” she g sped. 


“ N-no, not vet. 


But under suspicion. 
You see, I found him in my cellar.” 

“In your cellar!” Her dismay was 
unquestionably genuine, but only the man 
vho had heard her parting words in 
Trent's garden could fully interpret it. 

S7,” sullenly admitted Giuseppe. “1 
shova da coal. Il padrone, she tella mr 
shova da coal.” Bewildered by this turn 
of events, she leoked to Pierce for an 
xplanation, which he readily supplied. 

“He insists that his padrone sent him 
to distribute my coal into bins, but, un- 
fortunately for him, the padroné Fred 
Jones—has just assured me over the 
phone that he didn’t. 
heard of him.” 


In fact, he never 


“ But—but—of course, there’s a mis- 
tuke somewhere! Barrett and Jones hav 
so many employees, they can’t possibly 
remember them all by name. This man 

Giuseppe—is perfectly honest, but 
you see, he speaks very little English. HH: 
has misunderstood.” 

“So I thought — until we met you. 
You must admit yourself that you com 
plicate the situation. There’s nothing in 
the spectacle of two men walking quietly 
along the street—one of them evidently a 


PHAT 
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day laborer—there’s absolutely nothing it 
that to excite the alarm of a girl of you 
sort and make her demand an explana 
tion, unless—” he paused a moment, 
looked fixedly at her, and coneluded, “ un 
less she expected to see that man come 
alone.” Polly lifted a quick hand of 
warning, whether for him or for his com 
panion Pierce could not decide, and when 
she spoke her manner was haughty, but 
her voice shook—possibly from anger, 
possibly from fear. 

“Tam Miss Vance,” she stated. “ Mr. 
Trent—Mr. Robert Trent—is my brother 
Pierce looked a little startled 
and took off his hat. “1 frequently com: 


in law.” 


down to this corner at night to mail let 
ters. This man is well known to all of us 
and it was easy for any one who knew 
him to see that he was in trouble. Now 
I insist that vou return with me to my 
brother-in-law’s house and prove the truth 
of this.” 

= No, no, no!” objected Cotes, “ Non 
maka da troub’ per il signor Trenta! 
| go—I go poleesaman ; ma non maka 
da troub’—” 
“Be still, Giuseppe,” said the girl, 
without removing her stern young gaz 
from Pierce’s puzzled face. “I insist.” 

“Tt’s quite unnecessary, Miss Vance,” 
he courteously protested. “Of course I 
iccept your statement, and I apologize. 
I beg your pardon. But it doesn’t explain 
this fellow’s presence in my _ cellar, 
does it ?” 

“T insist.” 

“Oh, very well! But this isn’t real, 
vou know.” The editor laughed shortly. 
“It’s comic opera.” 

Obedient to a glance from Cotes a 
they turned, Polly slipped to his left side 
Pierce fell into place at his right, and 
they set off in silence for Trent’s house. 
They had almost reached the gate, when 
something was heard to drop on the side 
walk. Giuseppe stooped quickly and 
picked up a legal envelope, which hi 
handed to the gir! 

“ What's that?” demanded Pierce. 

“That,” replied Miss Vance, a curious 
lilt in her voice, “is a letter T had not 
mailed when you came along.” 

“ There’s some damned trick here!” ex 
claimed the newspaper man. “ You had 
no letter in your hand!” 
“Mr. Pierce!” very coldly. 
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“Ha! You know me, too! You knew 
that this man 

“Most people in this city know you 

by sight,” she interrupted, in a ton 
that somehow made Pierce wince. Then 
she tucked the envelope under her arm, 
vhere the folds of the lace searf she wor 
concealed it, and led the way with dig 
nity to the house. 

It had been her intention to take her 
companions into the library and send a 
servant for Trent, but it chanced that th 
company, about to disperse, had drifted 
into the big reception-hall, and she had 
no choice but to face them. She rapidly 
estimated the danger, and remembered 
that only one of the guests—a man who 
could be trusted to hold his tongue 
knew Cotes at all well. 

W he I Cote s’s al sence had be Ch noticed, 
which was not until the men had mad 
their tardy reappearance in the drawing 
room, Polly had lightly explained it by 
saying that he had gone to do something 
for her, and would presently return—a 
statement which did not add to her sis 
ter’s peace of mind. Mrs. Trent was 
further disquieted when Polly herself 
vanished; and when she saw the girl enter 
with the two men, her indignation against 
Cotes knew no bounds; for she alone, of 
all the party, recognized him at once, and 
she saw in the masque rade only an ill- 
timed attempt to be “funny.” She was 
making her way toward them, wrath in 
her eye, when Polly spoke, in a clear, 
ringing voice that commanded instant at 
tention from everybody. 

* Lois! Bob!” she cried. “ Tere’s 
Giuseppe Coppini being dragged off to 
jail under the most dreadful misappre- 
hension! Do set it right for the poor 
fellow!” 

Trent, who had his back toward her, 
turned sharply at the words. 

“ Here’s who?” he asked. 

“Ah, Signor Trenta!” poignantly ex- 
claimed a voice he could not mistake. 
‘You no forgetta Giuseppe!” 

“The deuce!” ejaculated Trent, star- 
ing. “ What’s the matter?” 

* You tella a/ signore me non bada man!” 
he was implored. “ Me non steala! T[! 
padrone, she tella me shova da—” 

“That will do!” curtly interrupted the 


lawyer, whose eyes were ablaze. He, also, 


tailed to perceive humor in the situation. 
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He turned toward Pierce, who imm 
diately demanded: 

*“ Do you know this man ?”’ 

“ Yes,—I know him.” 

“ Know him well ?” 

“Vos. 

“ Who is he?” 

“ He is what vou s e, and some other 
things. Why ?”’ 

“ How long have vou known him ?” 

* Several vears.” 

“Is he honest?” 

{bsolutely.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Ever seen him tested ?” 

* More than once.” 

No man ever doubted Robert Trent’ 
word, and the tone of the editor’s. rapid 
questions was softening. 


“You've never had anv oceasior 


suspect him?” 
“His honestvy—never. His judgmet 
seems to be questionable, sometimes 


Now, Mr. Pierce, may I| interrupt your 
catechism long enough to learn what al! 
this is about? I confess I am complete! 
at a loss to understand it.” 

“T’m really very sorry to disturb y 
in the matter, Mr. Trent, especially at 
this hour and under these circumstances, 
but the voung lady Miss Vance insist 
ed, and—I had no idea you had guests.” 
By this time Pierce’s manner was apolo 
getic. Trent nodded to him to continue. 

While the editor briefly outlined the 
situation, Cotes glanced around the circle. 
In Mrs. Trent’s cold face he read im 
placable anger, and the man who knew 
him winked at him in furtive enjoyment. 
The others, apparently, were giving ab- 
sorbed attention to the merits of the case, 
with no suspicion that he was not what he 
seemed. He drew a long breath and re- 
sumed his anxious watching of Trent and 
Pierce. Trent’s face was very stern. 

“When we reached the corner below 
here,” Pierce was saying, “ Miss Vance 
came running toward us, asking what was 
the matter. In some curious way sli 
had perceived that the Italian was in 
difficulty.” Trent turned his troubled 
gaze to his sister-in-law and back to 
Pierce again. “I was naturally som 
what surprised by her sudden advent on 
the scene, but she explained that sh 


chanced to be there mailing a letter.” 
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"GO AND WASH YOUR FACE THERE'S 


Was hint of 
smooth, courteous tone ¢ 
yer looked at Polly. 

“ There is the lette r,” said she, handing 


him the held 


there n the 


Again the law- 


mockery in 


envelope she crushed in 


he r hand. 
Trent instantly saw two things, both 


of which he coneealed from the editor: 


the envelope had no stamp, and it was 


addressed to Lois’s writing. 


Pierce in 


Ife puzzled over it for a moment, 


then looked at Polly in startled inquiry, 
and she nodded slightly. Trent turned 
very pale. 


“ Yes? And then?” He se 


speak with difficulty and crumpled the 


med to 


cnve lop in his grasp. 
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COAL-DUST ON IT!” 
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“ Then 


vou all knew the 


that 


man and 


she said 


could vouch for him, and 


insisted upon my bring 


ing him over here.” 
“ She did quite right. 
We are 


gation to Giuseppe. ar 


under—some obli 


once did mec a service 
a great service. I assure 
you, Mr. Pierce, that th 
man is entirely trust 
The fact that 
you found him noisily at 


we rthy. 
singing, mak 
effort to 


presence in 


work and 


ing no econeeal 


his 


house, 


your 
should go far, 
scems to in ( 
the 
intent. 
that, Judge ?”’ 

‘““Quite right, Mr. 
Trent, 


me, 
innocence ot 


How 


lishing 


his about 


quite right,” as 
the Justice. OTs 


my opinion the man sim 


sured 


ply misunderstood his in 
and—er—dis- 


rather 


structions, 
played a unusual 
excess of zeal in carrying 
them out.” 

“T trust you are satis 
fied, Mr. Pierce? If you 
miss anything as a result 
of this fellow’s 
he laid a hand on Cotes’s 
“Tl be 
sonally responsible.” 

“Me, too,” 
the man who had winked. 
Blacked my 
boots many a time, haven’t you, Beppe ?” 

“ A-ah! J] signor Ca-larka!” Giusepp 
smiled, but threat 
that might not be spoken, and Clark re- 
tired, choking with suppressed laughter. 

“ That the Pierce, 
“of course there’s nothing more to say. 


visit ” 


shoulder, per- 


volunteered 


“T’ve known him for years. 


his eyes conveyed a 


being ease,” said 
I’m sorry to have troubled you.” 

While he and Trent were exchanging 
parting civilities at the door, Polly hur- 
ried back hall, he 


volubly calling wpon the whole calendar 


Giuseppe toward a 
of saints to bless the house, the company, 
and all their and 
As he passed Mrs. Trent, he paused to 
offer her especially florid tribute, and she 


familics connections. 
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rHE 


bent upon him a gaze that left little doubt 
.s to her unflattering opinion of him. 
Once in the seclusion of the back hall, 
he took Polly in his arms and kissed her. 
“ We did it, little one,” he murmured. 
“ Oh—oh—don’t! Not yet! I mustn’t 
' 


ry—yet! Go up-stairs! Hurry! Fresh 


towels in the bath-room Bob’s chiffonier 
for anything else you need! Hurry!” 

He took the back stairs three at a leap; 
and having paused for a moment’s re- 
adjustment after that first kiss, Miss 
Vance returned to the hall, wher the 
guests were excitedly discussing the dra- 
matie little scene and asking questions 
bout the handsome young Italian. Mrs. 
I'rent looked at her sister once and bore 
lown upon her without loss of time. 

“Polly!” she exclaimed, in an _ in- 
deseribable tone. “Go and wash your 
face! There’s coal-dust on it!” 

Consequently, when Cotes presently ap- 
ym ared in his own person, wearing a col- 
lar and tie of Trent’s, a humorous gleam 
behind his eye-glasses, his hostess refused 
to see him, nor could she understand why 
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her husband went in silence and wrung 
his hand. When, finally, the other guests 
had finished telling him what he had 
missed and had gone, she said, “ Come, 
Polly,” cast one pregnant glance at her 
husband, and would have left the room, 
had not Trent put his arm around her, 
detaining her. 

“T don’t think you quite understand, 
dear,” said he. And then, very gently, 
they told her. 

Much later, as Cotes was saying good 
night, Lois volunteered: 

‘ By the way, Polly and I are going to 
Lenox when the leaves turn. Can’t you 
arrange to come, too?” 

“1 thought you had other plans for 
Polly,” suggested her husband, mis 
chievously. 

“l’ve changed them,” she retorted. 

But Cotes did not know until long after 
what was yielded to him in that moment, 
and went away to push a legal envelop 
under Pierce’s door and to toss a roll of 
garments through the cellar window, 
which was still open. 
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BY CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


~ am I spent? Can I bring no more to birth? 
Worn with labor of bearing to your begetting 


My face is furrowed and seamed and my breasts are dearth 


Barren, dry, and only fit 


Of all that my body bore ve 


None ye laid on my breast 


for forgetting. 


have left me none; 


that I might hold them; 


(Yea, and me, too, ye have sold to each passing one!) 


Year by year ye snatched 


The little lives! 
Stirring beneath my heart 


them away and sold them. 


They were mine when they were weak, 


that gave them cover 


But ye tore them all from my arms. Now my head is bleak 


And my bosom shrinks in 


the snow. Go to your lover! 


Is she voung, this bride of your age? Is she strong and fair 
To cherish you as the Shunammite? Yet after, 
Iler heart is wild and her blood is hot; have care 


Vou. CXVIII.—No. 703.—6 


Lest her new-found smile but turn to a harlot’s laughter! 








A Child 


BY WILLIAM 


Y first 
Vicksburg was gained in 


knowledge of the siege of 


sitting 

all night on a pile of coal, which 
had been overspread with rugs and 
blankets, in the cellar of Christ Church. 
My father was then rector of this church, 
took his family 


und to its cellar he 


for refuge when the opening fire of 
the Union fleet was turned upon the forts 
and town. 


With the deep but muftled boom of the 


guns reaching us at intervals in our 


underground retreat, my mother and sis- 
ters huddling around me upon the coal- 
heap, my father, in clerical coat, and a 
red smoking-cap on his head, seated on 
an empty cask and looking delightfully 
(for I 


cardinals in those days), our negro serv 


like a pirate knew nothing of 


ants crouching terror-stricken, moaning 
and praying in subdued tones in a neigh- 
boring coal-bin, and all lighted by the fit- 
ful glow of 
the war became to me for the first 


not the 


two or three tallow candles, 
time 
a reality, and fairy-tale it had 
hitherto seemed. 

The next day, taking advantage of a 
cessation in the bombardment, our entire 
household, excepting only my father, who 
remained in the city as chaplain of the 
First Mississippi 
Christ Church, 
plantation 


Brigade and rector of 
departed for Flowers’s 
the Big Black River, 
where shelter and entertainment had been 
offered us in anticipation of the shelling 
of the city. Our most valued household 
effects, 


near 


including 


my father’s library, 
reputed to be the most scholarly and 
largest private collection in the South- 


west, followed us in a ecanvas-covered 
army 
destined to 
later, we grass-grown 
sod of was laid 


out in parklike fashion, and was in no 


wagon. The family silver, however, 


other strange vicissitudes 


the 
the churchyard, which 


buried under 


sense a cemetery or graveyard. 
Mr. Flowers 
the old schoo! 


a patriarchal bachelor of 
gave us a planter’s cor- 











at the Siege of Vicksburg 


W. LORD, 


JR 
dial The 


placed at our disposal was on the first 
floor of the family opening 
upon the cool and roomy reception-hall, 





welcome. suite of apartments 


mansion, 


and fronting on three sides upon a 
wide piazza which ran entirely around 
the house. 

Here we were most pleasantly domi 


ciled, to remain undisturbed, as my fa 
ther hoped, as long as the siege should last. 

But 
the delights of this plantation paradise. 
My mother was so constituted that when 
separated from those she loved her imag- 
ination constantly the most pain- 
fully realistic pictures of possible dis- 
aster. 


I was not destined long to enjoy 


drew 
As she was of a high-strung tem 


perament, this continual agonizing in 
an atmosphere of apprehended misfor 
told health that my 


father reluctantly gave his consent to our 


tune so upon her 
return to the city. 

Vicksburg 
we rode in state in the Flowers’s family 
but left behind alas! the 
priceless library, our household treasurs 
of art and the 
part of mother’s dainty wardrobe; 
all, by the courteous permission of 


On our return journey to 


carriage, 


us, 


and bric-a-brae, greater 
my 
our 
host, stored, safely, as we supposed, in 
the apartments we had occupied on the 
ground floor of the plantation mansion. 
As it happened, this was about the worst 
possible disposal of our treasures. 

if so it eould be 
called, for we were not to return to the 


Our home-coming 


rectory, but to oceupy temporary quarters 
in what may be termed a communal eave 
—took place during a suspension of active 
hostilities. 
oceurred at frequent intervals, and gave 
much-needed spells and 
vyortunities for outdoor exercise to the 
inhabitants of the beleaguered city. This 
cave was one of many dug in the 
hillsides of Vicksburg for the shelter 

It was shaped like 
garden rake, the five 


Such suspensions fortunately 


breathing op- 


of non-combatants. 
prongs of a 


the 
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excavations the road all 


gallery, 


from street or 
terminating in a long central 
so that in case ahy one of them should 


could be 


and its 


ollaps 
the 


made through 


other 


escayn 
branches. 
The entrance galle ries at either end were 


inner cave 
reserved for servants and cooking pur- 
the 

1 
centrai 


poses, and intervening galleries and 


Inner gallery were occupied as 
family dormitories, separated from each 
other by such flimsy partition of boards, 
screens, and hangings as could be devised. 
In caves of this description a common 
abolished the 

‘| he 
' 


9 slave ke “CTs, 


langer unwritten law of 


caste, families of planters, over- 


seers track spt ople, and pro- 
fessional men dwelt side by side, in peace 
if not 


“a harrow 


in harmony. 


By common consent 
kept 
open beside the tentlike dormitories, and 


passageway was always 


in the main cave a central space was set 


Here 


mothers 


apart as common meeting-ground. 


children played while their 
sewed by 
fresh from 
the troubled 


spellbound listeners. 


candle-light or gossiped, and 


men trench or hospital gave 
world to 


Publie prayer also 


news of outside 
was here daily offered for a swift deliver- 
My 
and 
the cave each 


from the perils of the siege. 


both 


rector required him to leave 


father’s duties as chaplain 


morning and to be gone all day, and we 


only knew him to be safe 


turn d 


when he re- 
at night. 

To me, at first, before the novelty of it 
all wore off, this gnomelike life was the 


Nights Ali Baba’s 


forty thieves and the genii of the ring 


Arabian made real. 
and lamp lurked in the unexplored re- 
gions of the dimly lighted caves; and the 


sound of a guitar here, a hymn there, 


and a negro melody somewhere else, all 
coming to us from among swaying Ori- 
ental draperies, sent me off at night to 
Bagdad, 
well-trained 
But 
and 


fairvland on the magic rug of 


which is a part of every 
squalling 
the 


were heard at 


boy’s dream equipment. 
noise 


inter- 


infants, family quarrels, 


of general discord 
vals with equal distinctness. 

These discomforts, supplemented by the 
odor of stale food in the heavy, earth- 
laden the 
mother’s sensibil- 


atmosphere of overcrowded 
caves, so off nded my 
ities that, persuaded by her, my father 
caused eave for the exclusive 


use of his own family to be constructed 


n priv ite 
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in one of the hills behind the 
Ilospital. Here, the 
the yellow hospital flag which, antedating 
that of the Red Cross Society, was held 


Military 


under shadow of 


sacred by all gunners in modern warfare, 
it was belic ved we should be comparative 
ly safe. 

There were matters even more serious 
than my mother’s sensibilities to impel 
my father to remove his family to new 
and the 


were 


From 
guns of the besieging fleet 


safer quarters. mortar 
thrown 
bombshells weighing three hundred pounds 
and as head of a 
often 
a hole in the ground as deep 
and wide as 


large around as the 


flour-barrel, which in exploding 


tore open 
the cellar of a cottage. 

One of these bombshells, falling upon 
hill containing our 
detached a 
earth 


the summit of the 


group of caves, great mass 
side of 
the roof of the main gallery at its cen 


tral point. 


of erumbling from one 
In its fall this mass crushed 
o the floor of the 
and would undoubtedly 


killed had it for 
of a visiting artilleryman. 


1 young woman cave, 


have been 
the heroism 
This brave 
fellow broke the force of the falling earth 
by throwing himself and with 
| 


his shoulder diverting it slightly in its 


} 
sne 


not | een 


forward 
course. So the girl’s life was saved, at 
the expense to him of a badly bruised 
arm | which he 


and counted 
Soon afterwards the mouth of 


shoulder, 
nothing. 
one of the entrance caves collapsed under 
circumstances, and, as it 
eut off the rest of us my 


father and several others who were stand 


similar hap- 


pened, from 
ing outside. My father’s powerful voice, 
audible above the roaring avalanche of 
earth, as he shouted “ All right! Nobody 
hurt!” But after 
these narrow escapes there was no longer 
the more 
deeply excavated portions of the caves. 
Another incident awakened all of my 
mother’s fears for the safety of her little 
brood. During one of the intervals be- 
tween bombardments the mother of a 
charming boy about three years old sat 


quickly reassured us. 


a feeling of security even in 


watching him at play near the entrance 
to the eaves, when suddenly and furiously 
the fleet again opened fire upon the city. 
Amid the booming of guns and the 
screaming of Parrott shells the startled 
mother ran from the shelter of the cave 
to bring into safety her baby boy. But 



































the child, grown accustomed to the sound 


f the guns, knew no fear. Playing in 
the sunshine among the few straggling 


laisies along the roadside, he danced like 
a butterfly point to and 
laughed at his mother’s vain attempts to 


from point 


; 


eatch and hold him, while in blissful 
ignorance he played tag with death. 
With a sudden rush the frantic mother 


eaught him with one hand, but, scream- 


ing with delight at his eseape, he broke 
fell sprawling near by upon 
that shell 
exploded where he had stood a moment 
before, and it shattered his mother’s out- 
stretched arm and hand. This woman 
refused to eall the loss of her hand and 
arm a 
plained, if she -had retained her hold upon 
the child he surely would have been killed. 

Urged by these threatening and tragic 
incidents, my father pushed the work on 
our private cave night and day, when 
with his own reverend hands he plied 
spade and pick in this work of urgent 
necessity. So short 
was ready for occupancy. 


away and 


the grass. In very instant a 


misfortune, because, as she ex- 


time the cave 
We were trans 
ferred from one eave-dwelling to the other 
in the small hours of the morning, while 


in a 
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the 


so that of 


guns and gunners rested, 
change I knew nothing. 

The camp of the staff officers of a Mis 
sourl brigade was within sight of our new 
cave, and th y proved to be, all of them, 
clever, merry gentlemen, who in defence 
of State South as a 
matter of patriotic principle, and wer 
the 
They spent most of their leisure evenings 


rights had come 


proportionately devoted to Cause. 


in the eave, making its gloomy recesses 
By candle 
light they carved silhouettes of our faces 
their the soft 
made artistic niches 
which 10 place candles, books, 


of flowers. 


echo with songs and laughter. 


and own ijn clay walls, 


and and shrine like 

shelves in 

or vases They sang in gleeful 

parody of the old-time song, “ Then Let 

the Old Folks Seold if They Will”: 
Then let the big guns boom if they will, 
We'll be gay and happy still, 


Gay and happy, gay and happy, 
We'll be gay and happy still. 
“ Dixie.” “The Bonnie Blue Flag.” 


and “ Maryland, My Maryland” were, of 
course, prime favorites, sung with patri 
father, who 


otie zest by all except my 


could not sing a note. 
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Our friends from Missouri had for 
heir mm cook a Swede named Tallien, 
who was so arrant a coward that some 
desperate necessity must have driven him 
to enlist. This old man, in his shirt- 
sleeves, as usual, was one day busily en 
vag 
sh 
a small piece of it struck the thick 


irly hair of a handsome young officer 


d among his pots and pans, when a 


ell burst near the cooking-tent, and 


who was standing near by, seriously 

ounding him, but so numbing all sensa- 
tion that he did not at the moment realize 
Another piece of the 
shell grazed the ecook’s back just below 


that he was hurt. 


the shoulder-blades, so neatly that it cut 
through his suspenders and shirt without 
drawing blood. ‘Throwing himself upon 
the ground in abject terror and writhing 
in apparent agony, Tallien gave vent to 
such dismal howls that we all ran from 
the cave to his assistance, fearing that 
he was mortally injured 








The wounded officer also, dazed as he 


was, sought instinctively to help the un 
scathed cook, but in making the effort 
he fell unconscious and was hurried to 
the hospital, where, as the result of his 
wound, he lost his handsome curly hair 
and later his eyesight, but afterwards, .as 
we were delighted to learn, strangely 
enough he recovered both. 

Tallien, on the contrary, never recov 
ered from the panic into which he was 
thrown by having his suspenders eut by 

fragment of shell. He received no 
other apparent injury, but soon died. 


While our new cave seemed small com- 
pared with the one from which we had 
moved, it amply served our purpose. 
Shaped like the letter “L,” it had two 
entrances, or, rather, an entrance cave 
of considerable length connected by an 
inner gallery with a shorter cut in the 
hillside which served as an exit or rear 

entrance and = was 


open to the sky. 

















The cave was re 
markably well venti- 
lated and dry, as it 
was dug in the sid 
of a well-drained hill 
behind the Military 
Hospital. The yel- 
low flag which float- 
ed over that mansion 
of merey, and which 
we had hoped would 
prove a_ safeguard 
from all shells, did 
not fully meet that 
expectation. Wheth 
er it was  becaus 
shells could be 
thrown into our lit- 
tle valley without 
endangering the hos- 
pital I do not know; 
but I am _ certain 
that if as many 
shells fell in and 
around the hospital 
grounds as fell above 
and around the cave, 
the hospital was far 
from being a place 
of safety. Fortu- 























ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE CAVE REFUGES these 


nately a majority of 
shells were of 
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A RELK« F THE DAYS WHEN FAMINE THREATENED 
: ‘ ‘ ‘ nut ‘ . ring the siege reads as | . M; Lord, I 
sinly keey r cow as long as I la ; v to see Major Gillespie. If th rst 
all have a portior f the ‘ ‘ i pa Milita I it ! a 
Very respect ir obt. servant, N. G. Watt 
the smaller sort, with their force fairly * Don’t ery, my darling. God will pro 
pent before they reached us. If one of tect us.” 
he huge bombshells from the mortar “ But, mamma,” sobbed the little girl, 
boats had fallen and exploded on the “I's so ’fraid God’s killed, too!” 
mmit of our little hill, it would prob- We soon became familiar with the 
ly have put an end both to our cave- sound of those shells that gave warning 
‘welling and to ourselves. of their approach, and expert in seeking 


\s it was, two of these iron monsters the shelter of the cave when we heard 
| in a neighboring field about half a them coming through the air. The con 
mile distant. Then, exploding almost shaped Parrott shell, our most frequent 
multaneously and only a few feet apart, visitor, fortunately could be heard a long 
y seemed to shake the very foundations distance off, and so gave time for flight 
of the earth. My mother, with my youngest to our underground home. 
sister, then about four years old, wit- Rifle-bullets made of lead and shaped 
vessed this double explosion. It tore a like miniature beehives occasionally found 
great hole in the earth, into which a team their way into our valley among the 
of oxen might readily have been driven, larger shot and shell. These little mes 
and filled the air with flames, smoke, and sengers of death were called “ Minié 
dust. Although horror-stricken herself, balls,” and as they whistled past made a 
my mother said to her frightened child: peculiar beelike sound, strangely in keep- 








nO 


ing with their beehive form, and ending 
with a thud as they struck the hillside or 


a tree. The sound, as | recall it, was, 
h-2-2-2-2-2-2-2-1p; and of nothing were we 


more afraid, for when we heard it the 
bullet was beyond all question close at 
hand. One of these “ Minié balls” 
struck and wounded, but not dangerous- 
ly, a young girl as she was sitting with 
her parents on the piazza of her home, 
which, sheltered by a hill at the rear of 
the hospital, was considered safe. The 
bullet was at onee located and extracted, 
and a elever convalescent soldier at the 
hospital transformed it later into a set 
of Lilliputian knives and forks, to the 
girl’s infinite pride and delight. 

A short time before this I myself had 
narrowly escaped death from a spent shell 
which passed so near the top of my head 
as to stir my hair, and fell close behind 
me. So far had the force of propulsion 
left this shell that my mother, standing 
not far distant, distinctly saw the missile 
just eseape hitting my head. I had, for- 
tunately, stooped for the moment to gath- 
er something from the ground. The un- 
exploded shell, after the charge had been 
carefully withdrawn by my friends the 
Missourians, was added to my juvenile 
war collection. 

It is only fair to say, however, that 
we were very much safer in our valley 
cave, and had more open-air freedom, 
than when we were in the city proper. 

Only faint echoes reached us of the 
suffering and calamity brought upon 
Vicksburg by the constant rain of deadly 
projectiles. Jombshells in the form of 
huge iron spheres weighing nearly three 
hundred pounds and filled with gun- 
powder flew through the air, their burn- 
ing fuses leaving a trail of smoke by 
day and of fire by night. A_ peculiar 
hissing, sereaming noise accompanied 
their flight, and, exploding with tre- 
mendous violence, they wrecked houses 
ind streets “like small earthquakes,” 
as one historian has observed. Fire- 
shells containing tow saturated with oil 
kept the fire brigade constantly busy in 
extinguishing the flames of burning 
houses. Chain-shot, cannon-balls linked 
in deadly union by iron chains, swept 
the streets from wall to curb. Canisters, 
like big vegetable-cans, but filled with 
grape-shot, which were solid iron balls 
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about the size of hickory-nuts, say a 
hundred or more to the canister, scattered 
their contents far and wide. All these, 
together with shells filled with serap 
iron, links of chain, rusty nails, and even 
bits of tin, were among the many kinds 
of missiles thrown into the city. When 
we think of this iron hail, estimated at 
60,000 shells every twenty-four hours, 
descending upon the town by night and 
by day, the mortality among the citizens, 
even considering the protection of the 
caves, was wonderfully small. But while 
comparatively few non-combatants wer: 
killed, all lived in a state of terror. 

Several attempts were made to find 
water in the vicinity of our eave, but as 
the well-holes brought forth only mud 
we were at last compelled to buy our 
drinking-water of a woman who lived 
upon a farm near by, on which there was 
an unfailing well of good water. This 
woman’s husband was a soldier in the 
trenches. Returning home on furlough, 
because of some temporary disability, he 
learned of his wife’s inhospitable thrift, 
and whipped her soundly. The ill-earned 
money had long since been squandered, 
but with many apologies and the infor- 
mation that he had -“ walloped her good 
for her meanness,” he gave camp and 
cave the freedom of his well. 

My father, in his daily walks between 
the cave and the city, never met with a 
mishap, and saw disaster overtake only 
one unfortunate wpon the road. The 
circumstances of this tragedy are so 
peculiar as to seem well worth relating, 
showing, as they do, that often when a 
man seeks most to avoid danger he places 
himself most directly in its path. My 
father had intended to take the direct 
road to the city, as usual, but was over- 
taken by an acquaintance and persuaded 
by him to take a more circuitous but sup- 
posedly “safer road.” They had pro- 
ceeded only a short distance when they 
heard a Parrott shell coming toward them. 

“Stand still!” said my father, himself 
standing firm, as he always did when 
away from shelter in such an emergency. 
tut his companion either did not hear 
or failed to understand the advice. Mad 
with excitement, with body bent low and 
face white with terror, he started down 
the road on a run. He had run only a 
few yards when the shell exploded di- 
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tly in his path, leaving him a mangled 
rpse by the roadside, while my father 
ed unharmed where he had called to 
friend to stop. 

The church of which my father was 
tor was the only church in Vicksburg 
vith the exception of the Roman Cath- 
cathedral—where services were held 
vughout the siege. Daily, in th 
ence of sexton and the 
nened the church, rang the bell, robed 
mself in priestly garb, and took his 
the chancel rail. Then, 
ith the deep boom of cannon taking the 
nlace of organ notes and the shells of the 
esieging fleet bursting around the sacred 
edifice, he preached the gospel of eternal 
peace to an assemblage of powder-grimed 
ind often blood-stained than 
whom, I have heard him say, there never 
ere more devout or attentive auditors. 
And this I know, that while destruction 
and desolation lay all around and about 


ab- 


vestry, rector 


ace behind 


soldiery, 


the church and its shell-strewn grounds, 
tt even sparing the adjacent rectory, 
the ivy-clad tower, although a conspic- 
uous landmark and therefore desirable as 
target for Porter’s gunners, was never 
struck by shot or shell. 

Soon after we took possession of our 
valley eave an amusing incident occurred. 
The hill which partly walled in our little 
valley shut out from our view the hospital 
buildings, but not the yellow hospital 
flag, which floated from a lofty flag- 
staff upon the summit of the hill itself. 
This spot was most readily reached from 
the publie road by a narrow foot-path, 
which ran along the top of a high em- 
bankment. <A Sister of Charity from 
one of the city convents, guided by a 
negro boy and returning from an errand 
of merey among the wounded soldiers, 
met midway on this narrow path a con- 
valescent corporal, who gallantly saluted 
and stood at attention to let the Sister 
pass; but as she was about to do so a 
shell of the smaller kind, with a slowly 
burning fuse, fell in the pathway at his 
feet. This proved too much for the 
corporal’s equanimity and equilibrium. 
For a moment he stood, a statue of hor- 
rified surprise; then, falling backward, 
he rolled down the sloping side of the 
embankment to pusillanimous safety. 
Hardly had he disappeared when the 
negro boy stooped, seized the smouldering 
Vo. CXVITI.—No. 703.7 
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shell, and pitched it far from the 
other side of the embankment, where it 


out 


harmlessly exploded in mid-air before it 
could reach the ground. 

" Why did you not do that at once?” 
the trembling Sister. “The mo 
ment you waited might have cost us all 
our lives.” 

“Laws! Miss Sister 
pled the black hero, 
respec’ fur white folks fur to do a t’ing 
like dat while dar was 
standin’ dar!” 

My father witnessed the death of the 
last man killed by a cannon-ball in Vicks- 
burg; and, strange to say, an investiga- 
tion showed thatthe shot came from a 
gun of one of the city batteries fired 
wantonly and at random toward the town 


asked 


Seraphena,” re- 


“T’s got too much 


a white gemmun 


itself. The victim was an orderly, and 
stood holding an officer’s horse on the 
main street of the city. Even as my 


father watched him, admiring his erect 
and soldierly bearing, the ball struck the 
orderly’s head from his shoulders and 
left the headless trunk, still holding the 
reins of the horse and standing as erect 
and soldierlike as when alive. The noise- 
less cannon-ball had so quietly done its 
deadly work that the horse took no alarm, 
but stood as still as the corpse that held 
it. In a moment the men on the street 
rushed to the spot, and the horse then 
reared in affright and the body fell to 
the pavement. To my father it seemed 
an almost interminable length of time 
that the dead soldier held the living horse, 
whereas in reality it was the matter of 
a few seconds; but it was long enough 
for the horror of it all to 
ineffaceable memory. 


become an 


The newspapers, which now appeared 
printed on the blank side of wall-papers 
of varied colors and designs, the supply 
of white paper having become exhausted 
without the possibility of replenishment, 
at last unwillingly admitted that the city 
was threatened with famine. Fabulous 
prices were asked and paid for all kinds 
of food. Our own supply of provisions 
was reduced to a half-barrel of meal and 
about the same quantity of sugar; so that, 
like every one else, we began to look for- 
ward with anxiety to what might await 
us in the near future. That the army’s 
commissariat was also at a low ebb was 
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demonstrated by the single “ hardtack,” or 
army cracker, and small bit of salt pork 
issued daily as a ration to the soldiers in 
the ranks, together with the general order 
that all government mules be butchered 
and served to the men as an extra ra- 
tion to prevent scurvy and starvation. 
As it was, wounds and sickness had 
brought to the hospital six thousand of 
the less than thirty thousand defenders 
of the city. 

After this there was talk among the 
soldiers of feasting upon cats and dogs, 
and many seriously expressed their will- 
ingness to undergo the experiences of the 
defenders of Londonderry, where the be- 
sieged ate strips of rawhide and leather, 
rather than yield a city which was the 
key to the Mississippi Valley, and which 
would give the North the freedom of a 
great waterway penetrating the very heart 
and centre of the Southwestern States. 
But alas for the realization of such ex- 
treme heroism! Whether General Pem- 
berton was better advised than were the 
citizens and soldiers of Vicksburg re- 
garding the impossibility of relief from 
the outside, or whether, as was believed 
by many of his own men, he was too 
fastidious in the matter of his diet to 
relish the prospect of cat and dog ragouts 
or strips of leather made into soup, he 
surrendered the city on the Fourth of 
July, 1863, to General Grant. 

Strangely sentimental for a man of his 
phlegmatic temperament, the Union gen- 
eral insisted, under the threat of “no 
terms otherwise,” upon the humiliation 
of a surrender on Independence Day by 
an army of heroic men, many of them 
descended from those who had suffered 
with Washington at Valley Forge and 
triumphed with him at Yorktown. Beard- 
ed veterans, behind the guns of the forti- 
fications and in the trenches, wept bitter 
tears and cursed their commander for a 
coward and a traitor when they heard 
what he had done. 

Under the very favorable terms of 
capitulation named by General Grant, in 
accepting which General Pemberton, as 
we see now, acted sensibly, although it 
cost him dearly in popularity, the Con- 
federate army of defence was paroled, all 
officers retaining side-arms, and soon be- 
gan to disperse and return homeward. 
In their knapsacks the men of the rank 





and file, now waifs of war, earried for th« 
first time in many months ample rations, 
pressed upon them by a hospitable and 
admiring foe. Men who, to tantalize the 
starving Confederate soldiers, had shaken 
well-filled coffee-pots and inviting morsels 
of food in grim derision, and in the fac 
of death, aeross the embattled trenches, 
now vied with each other im seeing that 
their former enemy was laden with such 
good food and luxuries as had not been 
enjoyed since the capture of the well 
provisioned Union camps and wagon 
trains at Shiloh. 

This spirit of brotherly appreciation 
for a brave though fallen foe was reflected 
in the men from the qualities of their 
heroic leader, General Grant, who, para- 
doxical as it may seem, was even then 
a popular conquering general. He sup- 
pressed with an iron hand looting, vio 
lence, and vandalism. He collected and 
listed all stolen goods which could be 
found among his men, and placarded the 
eity and surrounding country with a 
proclamation calling upon all citizens 
who had been despoiled to eall at head- 
quarters and identify and reclaim their 
property. We learned this, however, too 
late to save our own effeets. If they 
had been stored in the cellars of the 
church they would have remained intact. 

A group of eamp-followers invaded 
the Flowers plantation; and though they 
left the homestead standing, they de- 
stroyed all within it which they could 
not take away. 

The story of the destruction of our 
household goods and of my mother’s 
wardrobe, as told by one of the Flowers’s 
family servants, is worth relating as an 
illustration of the barbarous methods 
resorted to by these unofficered and law 
less men. 

Our trunks were broken open. Then 
arraying themselves in my mother’s 
dainty gowns and wraps, the men in- 
dulged in a devil’s dance around a tree 
upon the lawn, tearing the garments from 
each other, one by one, amid ribald 
shouts and songs. With the butt ends 
of muskets, pictures, mirrors, and_bric- 
a-brac were shattered, while curtains, 
rugs, and carpets were slashed and torn 
into shreds by sabres and bayonets. 

A huge plantation wagon was loaded 
with my father’s invaluable library, and 
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vith less respect for literature than was 
shown by the Turks at the taking of 
Constantinople the contents were scat- 
ered broadeast upon the muddy road 
etween Flowers’s plantation and the Big 
tlack River, so that for a mile and a half, 

we were told, one might have walked 

hooks. Some of the less-damaged books 
ere afterwards gathered from the road- 
de, and with the mud stains still upon 
hem they are preserved to-day. 

All of this, I believe, might have been 
revented if our former host had remained 
t home upon his plantation instead of 
taking to the woods, which he did upon 
he first news of the fall of Vicksburg. 
Men who wantonly destroy are presuma- 

r cowards, and if Mr. Flowers had been 
t hand to confront the marauders, the 
dread of his identifying them before their 
silent and iron-willed commander, Gen- 
eral Grant, as violators of an imperative 
rder against looting and wanton destruc- 
on, would probably have saved both his 
property and our own. 

We found the rectory in deplorable 
ondition. A bombshell had exploded in 
the centre of the dining-room, completely 
demolishing the table spread for our 
guests of the officers’ mess; and tearing 

vay the roof of the apartment, it had 
made a hole in the floor six feet deep 
ind twelve feet in circumference. Not 

vestige of the table or its contents was 
ver found, except two or three solid glass 
saltcellars, such as were used in those 
days. It seemed as though the table and 
ill else that was on it had been blown 
inte dust and atoms and dissipated by 
the winds. In the library a solid shot 
had torn its way through the side wall 
directly above a settee. As it happened, 
my father, with two of his friends among 
the officers, was seated upon this settee, 
liseussing the folly of dodging while un- 
der fire, when this particular cannon-ball 
crashed through the wall just above their 
heads and caused them all to dodge, and 
one of the officers to fall upon his hands 
and knees. None was hurt, though all 
were powdered with splintered wood and 
crumbled plaster. 
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My father, though a Northern man by 
birth, had spent the greater part of his 
young manhood in ministering to the 
people of the South, “ for better, for 
worse; for richer, for poorer ; in sickness 
and in health”; so that he felt spiritual 
ly wedded to them as the people of his 
adoption, and morally obliged to remain 
with them in the time of their most 
urgent necessity and direst trouble. 

When, therefore, General Grant, who 
knew and highly esteemed my father’s 
brother, an eminent St. Louis judge, 
urged upon my father passes and pass- 
ports to St. Louis, where he was assured 
that a loving welcome awaited himself 
and family at my uncle’s home, my father 
asked instead for passports which would 
enable him to enter again the Confed- 
erate lines, where his duty clearly lay. 
In compliance with this request, General 
Grant, who admired courageous persist- 
ence in the fulfilment of duty, not only 
gave the passports, but obtained passage 
for us all by river boat to New Orleans, 
and thence on a steamer to the middle 
Gulf, where, under a flag of truce, a Con- 
federate gunboat would be met with pro- 
posals from Mobile, Alabama, relative to 
an exchange of certain prisoners of war. 
Carrying our wearing apparel and un- 
earthed family silver, but with all else 
of value converted, alas! into Confed- 
erate money, we embarked, in pursuance 
of these plans, upon a Mississippi River 
steamboat transferring to New Orleans 
sick and wounded Confederate soldiers 
for whom there was no room in the over- 
crowded hospitals of Vicksburg. 

As we stepped aboard the boat which 
was to bear us on toward the unknown 
experiences that awaited us during the 
death struggles of the Confederacy, a 
group of our loving friends and my fa- 
ther’s devoted parishioners waved us a 
sad farewell from the wharf-boat; and as 
we swung from the shore amid the songs 
of negro “roustabouts,” now no longer 
slaves, we became, without realizing all 
the hardships and bitterness the word 
implied, refugees adrift upon the hopeless 
current of a losing Cause. 
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The Travelling Sister 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


but very lonely old mansion on the 

side of Allerton Mountain. Allerton- 
ville, a white-steepled little village, lay in 
the valley below. Everything pertained 
to the Allertons as if they had belonged 
to a feudal family, and as if their old 
mansion-house had been a castle. Indeed, 
the name of Allerton had been a great 
one in all the countryside. They had 
been “ college-learned,” as the village peo- 
ple expressed it, and they had had great 
possessions. Now, however, the posses- 
sions had dwindled sadly. The males of 
the family were all gone; women had pre- 
ponderated during the last two genera- 
tions, and women like those of the Aller- 
ton stock are not financiers. For that 
matter the males had not distinguished 
themselves in increasing their assets; 
neither had they been good economists. 
Most of their riches had come through 
inheritance. The family had been 
wealthy collaterally, as well as in the 
direct line. Streams of gold and silver 
had poured in from all sides as one Al- 
lerton after another had passed away and 
left earthly riches behind. But now the 
springs of wealth had all run dry. There 
was no more coming, and that in hand 
was slowly but steadily diminishing. 

The Allerton ladies pinned their faith 
upon their lawyer, John H. Fields. He 
and his father before him had had charge 
of the Allerton fortunes. The Allertons 
esteemed him as most reliable, and in a 
sense he was. Nobody could question his 
honesty; but how much could a little 
average-brained man who had been born 
in Allertonville and lived there to old age 
know of the maelstrom of Wall Street 
and the strange catastrophes, seemingly 
far removed from all possible connection 
with three elderly ladies and their for- 
tune, but which nevertheless had a dire 
influence upon them? To his dying day 
John H. Fields would never understand 
why when a certain speculative stock de- 
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clined, in which he had not invested and 
of which he had scarcely heard, an in- 
vestment of bonds which he had always 
considered most conservative passed divi- 
dends. Mr. Fields dreaded telling the 
Allerton ladies. 

However, on the day following the no 
tice in the New York paper he drove 
slowly up Allerton Mountain. His tall 
gray horse took his own gait, nodding 
at every step. John held the lines loosely 
and leaned back in his buggy. He was 
unmarried, and there was always a cer- 
tain male coquettishness about him when 
he called upon the Allerton sisters, al- 
though he had no dreams whatever con- 
cerning them. John H. Fields had never 
thought seriously of marrying anybody. 
He was born to his own rut, with a scared, 
rabbitlike imagination for all outside. 
Still, he was at times involuntarily coquet- 
tish. This afternoon he wore a nice little 
gray alpaca coat which exactly matched 
his gray trousers. His linen shone. He 
wore the neatest of little black satin ties, 
glossy little shoes, a gleaming white hat, 
and, like the precious high light of it all, 
a perfect white rosebud was tucked in 
his buttonhole. His narrow, clean-cut 
face was clean shaven, and the hair at 
the sides of his head was like a shade of 
silver. He usually had an expression 
of blank peering serenity, as meaningless 
as the light upon the bowl of a silver 
spoon, but now his forehead was con- 
tracted and his eyes were speculative. 

It was the second week of an unusually 
hot June. There had been no rain. 

The wayside weeds hung like limp 
rags, all powdered with dust. Dust 
came up in little smokelike puffs from 
under his horse’s hoofs. Fields glanced 
complacently at his gray attire, which 
would not show dust, then he thought of 
the passed dividends, of those railroad 
bonds, and frowned again. He knew to 
a dollar the extent of his clients’ income 
—that is, with one exception,—and he 
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foared lest this decrease might interfere 
with their summer programme. He 
passed slowly up the mountain. The 
-oad wound; still it was steep in places. 
Great patches of dark wet appeared upon 
the sides of the horse. Fields drew out 

elean handkerchief and, without dis- 
irbing the folds, carefully wiped his 
ace. which was slightly flushed. That 
was just before he reached the avenue 

pine trees leading to the Allerton 
When he drove beneath the high- 
plumed branches, and heard their far- 
away murmur, and the torrid glare of the 
road was left for a vista of cool purplish 
green, he drew a long breath. People 
generally drew long breaths of relief 
when they entered that pine avenue upon 
a hot day. Fields could see at the end 
the white Doric pillars of the house: a 
large Colonial edifice, all shining with 
fresh white paint. The house had been 
newly painted that spring. The lawyer 
thought uneasily that it might have been 
deferred for another year, had he antici- 
pated those passed dividends, and then 
the summer plans of Miss Camille and 
Miss Susanne Allerton need not 
been disturbed. 

The wide veranda under the Doric pil- 
lars was clean swept and vacant. There 
were two heads at the two front windows 
on the left side of the front door. They 
nodded with dignified grace as he passed. 
He knew that there was another head at 
a side window, that of Miss Héléne Al- 
lerton, the youngest of the three sisters. 
He did not think uneasily of her as being 
affected by the passed dividends, because 
she had her own little private fortune 
in her own right, inherited from the aunt 
for whom she had been named. Miss 
Héléne had dealt with another lawyer 
with regard to that inheritance—a lawyer 
in a little city ten miles away. John H. 
had never known its exact extent nor how 
it was invested. There was in conse- 
quence a slight feeling of coldness on his 
part toward Miss Héléne. 

When he had driven into the barn 
with its arched door, and the old man 
who with his wife were the only servants 
in attendance had tied his horse, and re- 
ceived instructions to give him sparingly 
of water when he was somewhat cooled, 
John took out his folded handkerchief 
again, gave a little flick at his smooth 
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face, another at his coat fronts, another 
at his knees, then passed around to the 
front door, and clanged decorously with 
the knocker. Neither Miss Susanne nor 
Miss Camille moved their heads again. 
Their white right hands flashed up as 
regularly as mowers mowing in line. 
The wife of the serving-man answered 
the knock. She was small and wizened, 
with an unmistakably Irish gleam in her 
blue eyes, and her fair skin was as 
freckled as a baby’s. Her name was 
Bridget O’Haligan, and her husband’s 
name was Pat O’Haligan. The ladies 
called her Brigitte, with a soft flop 
of accent upon the last syllable. Her 
husband’s name, being hopeless, they had 
metamorphosed entirely. They called 
him Louis. There was in the Allerton 
family an affectation so harmless and to 
the village people so unique that it com- 
pelled respect, even admiration. They 
affected—all the Allertons had done so 
for years, and the three sisters did like- 
wise—a French pose toward the rest of 
humanity. The family tree framed in 
dull gold hung in the hall, and upon one 
of the stiff branches perched a long-dead 
collateral ancestor who bore a French 
name. Upon the strength of this one 
alien element, which distinguished them 
especially from all about, the Allertons 
had based their little affectation. The 
ladies all spoke French, it was said, with 
a remarkably pure accent. It was con- 
fidently repeated that the sisters could 
live in France and never be mistaken 
for Americans. Héléne was reported to 
have heen many times in France, and no- 
body had ever found her out. 

This harmless affectation had endured 
long in the Allerton family. Many 
branches of the tree bore French Chris- 
tian names, uniformly accented upon the 
last syllable. The father of the three 
sisters had been Honoré. There had 
been another sister, Lucille, who had died 
when a very young girl. Her pretty 
name was near her father’s upon a lower 
branch of the tree, and one could fancy 
her as a very small bird fluttering hence 
down to her little grave beneath another 
tree which wept every spring with long 
tears of gold-green. 

When Fields entered the parlor, the 
long parlor with its six windows—the 
Allerton ladies had always wished to call 
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it the salon, but had never quite dared 
make such an innovation,—there was dis- 
tinctly evident what seemed a slight for- 
eign element. A steel-engraving of Na- 
poleon was conspicuous upon the wall 
which caught the best light. There were 
also steel-engravings of Marie Antoinette 
and the Dauphin, and many of French 
nobodies in particular, characterized by 
high curled coiffures, sidewise wreaths of 
rosebuds, and looped flowered skirts. The 
faded paper was done in a pattern of 
flower-baskets tied together with knots 
of silver ribbon. The furniture was up- 
holstered in dim satin of a First Empire 
pattern, and its shape was First Empire. 
The floor was a polished wood, with an 
old French carpet slipping about in the 
centre; there were Sévres vases filled with 
roses on the tables and shelf, and candle- 
sticks of French make stood on either 
side of the French clock. 

There was about the Allerton ladies 
themselves, American born and bred as 
they were, something strangely foreign. 
They did not quite venture upon the 
high powdered pompadours of the ladies 
upon their walls, but their gray locks 
were marvellously puffed and piled above 
their high delicate temples, under which 
their black eyes flashed with youthful 
fire, although they were past youth, even 
the youngest of them. There was not 
much difference in their ages. As girls 
the Allerton sisters -had been poetically 
likened by admirers to three roses upon 
one stem. They were unmistakably of 
the same family; all had the same 
high, thin cast of aristocratic face, 
with delicate nostrils, small, sweetly 
compressed mouths, and pointed chins. 
All had long slender hands with very 
pointed finger-tips. All had very pointed 
tips of tiny feet; all sat erect in tightly 
laced stays, with wide, carefully disposed 
skirts. All wore frills of lace around 
their throats, fastened with amethysts 
and pearls in old French settings. These 
jewels had come down to them from that 
long-dead French ancestor upon the fam- 
ily tree, who had scattered his gems upon 
posterity when he left the world, and 
strewn the dark of his passing with pearly 
and purple and golden gleams. There 
was a tradition that these old jewels had 
belonged to a French duchess whom the 
Allertons rather blushed to mention, al- 





though they were secretly proud at t! 
idea of possessing gems once worn 
so doubtfully honored a dame. _ T! 
youngest sister, Héléne, wore amethys 
set in silver, and a broad gold bracelet wit! 
a wonderful coral cameo almost cover 
the turn of her slender wrist as she sew: 
All three sisters embroidered industrious 
ly after they had formally greeted the 
family lawyer. People in Allertonvill: 
were always speculating concerning th 
embroidery. They wondered what it was 
and if it was ever finished. Miss Susann 
embroidered in white upon fine linen 
Miss Camille, also in white upon fin 
linen; Miss Héléne, always in colored 
silks upon blue satin. 

Miss Héléne had been unlike her sis 
ters in one respect. They had been love! 
and graceful, with an air of high breeding 
but she had been a great beauty. Sh: 
was in her own way a great beauty still 
Her face retained its charming contour 
its satin complexion, its expression of 
that indescribable sweetness which con 
firms beauty in its possessor. She wor 
a gown of ancient, faintly flowered silk 
Her arms were round and fair, and her 
lace-trimmed sleeves fell away from them 
as she embroidered. A wonderful great 
pearl gleamed upon the third finger of 
her left hand. 

That was the only ring which she ever 
wore, and with it was connected the ro- 
mance of her life: the one romance, al- 
though she had been sought in marriage 
by many. She had loved and been 
betrothed to a young clergyman, who had 
been consumptive, and gone to the south 
of France to recover his health, and died. 
It was a very simple romance, but she 
had never had another, and she had worn 
her young lover’s ring all these years. 
Her life had been apparently quite peace- 
ful and contented. If the Allerton ladies 
ever rebelled at their lots, they accepted 
them with dignity. With all their pride 
in their French lineage, they evinced 
nothing of French emotionalism. They 
were staid and sedate under all vicis- 
situdes; no mortal had ever seen one of 
them shed a tear since she was a child. 
They never laughed with abandon. 

After John H. Fields had told the 
ladies about the passed dividends, Miss 
Camille took another careful stitch, and 
also Miss Susanne.and Miss Héléne. 
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Fields was sitting in an old embroid- 
ered chair, his stick in his hand, leaning 
rward upon it. He had left his hat 
the hall, but he had clung to his stick. 
masculine nature required some 
cht material support, although, after 
he had known exactly how his clients 

ld receive his news. There was not 

e slightest evidence of disturbance in 
ne of them. Only, after a Miss 
Héléne remarked: “The are 
iking advantage of the panic, and are 
keeping the revenues for themselves this 
quarter. They will not dare to pass next 
quarter.” Miss Héléne was the one of 
them who read the newspapers and drew 
her deductions, sometimes 
This caustie estimate of outside proceed- 
ings was the only indication which she 
ever gave of her possible discontent with 
her own monotony of life. Fields hast- 
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His 


pause 
directors 


own caustic. 


ened, although with much deference, to 
give her his own views. “ They state that 
the passing of dividends is caused by 
necessary improvements,” he said. 

Miss Héléne nodded and set another 
stitch, “No doubt,” said she, “ neces- 


sary improvements in the country houses 
of the directors or the purchase of new 
motor-ears. Their expenses must be 
heavy. They will not pass dividends next 
quarter, sisters.” 

“Tt will not inconvenience us in 
least,” said Camille, with dignity. 

“ Not in the least,” said Miss Susanne. 

Then the maid servant entered, bear- 
ing a great silver tray laden with egg- 
shell cups and saucers, a silver basket 
with golden squares of sponge-cake, and a 
solid silver teapot, creamer, and sugar- 
bowl. Miss Héléne arose and seated her- 
self at a little mahogany tea-table cov- 
ered with a damask cloth, whose rose 
pattern gleamed like frosted silver, and 
poured tea. 

When all were sipping tea and nib- 
bling cake, the maid almost slyly re- 
moved the lid from a great Indian china 
rose-jar which stood under the mantel, 
and immediately it seemed as if there 
were another presence in the room: the 
multiple ghost, many-winged and many- 
songed, of old summers. This was the 
usual proceeding after the guest was 
served with tea. The little lawyer made 
no sign of noticing it, but he inhaled 
the strange spicy odor with content. If 
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he had let himself go, there was about 
him something of the sybarite, but he had 
never let himself go and never would. * 

The sisters discoursed of the weather 
and kindred topics, and did not mention 
the passed dividends until Fields arose. 
Then Miss Camille said, serenely, 

“TI suppose, of course, then, it is set 
tled that we are not to expect our usual 
returns from that the 
first of July?” 

“T fear not,” stammered the lawyer. 
“T am sorry, but, as you know, it is one 
of the old investments which your father 
before you, and my father before me, 
favored. I trust it will make no differ 
ence in your plans.” 

“Not at all,” said Miss Héléne, in 
her sweet, slightly decisive voice. “ Not 
at all. My sisters will go to Hopton 
Springs as usual during the first week 
of next month. I shall be entirely able 
to supply funds from my inheritance.” 

Miss Camille’s face visibly brightened. 
Miss Susanne looked sharply at her sis 
ter, then she smiled. “Thank you, dear 
Héléne,” said she. 

The lawyer also looked relieved. “I 
am very glad,” he said, and made his stiff 
odieux, got into his buggy, and drove 
away down the avenue. When by himself 
a smirk which his face had worn relaxed. 
He said to himself how foolish he had 
been to even dream that ladies like the 
Allerton sisters would receive unpleasant 
news unpleasantly. He had a great ad- 
miration for them; at the same time he 
was happy to get away from them. He 
had, as always when with them, expe- 
rienced a strain as of standing upon his 
spiritual tiptoes. 

3ut on their parts the Allerton sisters 
relaxed. That pose, of so long 
standing that it was hardly a pose at all, 
but their natural attitude of self-restraint 
and dignity, vanished. Miss Camille 
looked at Susanne and Susanne looked 
at her; both faces wore expressions of 
anxiety. Then they looked at Héléne. 
She regarded them with her sweet, 
benevolent smile, which had in it a hint 
of whimsiecality and disdain of the minor 
tribulations of life. Héléne’s smile had 
always been of that character since she 
had lost her lover in her early youth. 
Everything after that had seemed very 
small to her. Therefore she was indif- 
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ferent in the face of all little worries, 
and she defied them, armed as she 
with her survival 
of, greater. 

“ Hléléne,” said Susanne. 

“ Héléne,” said Camille. 

“Well, sisters?” returned Héléne. 

“Tt is not right for you to spare that 
money that we may go as usual to Hop- 
ton Springs,” said Susanne. 

“No, it is not,” repeated Camille; but 
he flushed evidently as she spoke, and 
both Susanne and Héléne laughed softly. 

“What will Major Bryant do if you 
are not there?” inquired Héléne. 


“Yes.” said Susanne, “what will he 
a 


was 


knowledge of, and 


do? 

“There are plenty of other ladies at 
Hopton Springs,” responded Camille, 
softly, but her flush deepened. “ He will 
have no difficulty in finding a partner 
at bezique. I for one will never consent 
to take your money,” said Camille. 

“Nor I,” said Susanne. 

“T fear it will deprive you of your 
summer vacation,” said Camille. 

“Yes, I also fear that,” said Susanne. 

Both spoke with a slightly unpleasant 
emphasis. Héléne had always been as 
reticent with regard to her summer vaca- 
tions as with regard to her inheritance. 
She always told her sisters upon their re- 
turn from Hopton Springs that she also 
had been enjoying a very pleasant outing, 
but she never said where she had been, 
and both Camille and Susanne were too 
proud to inquire. They agreed that it 
was not as if Héléne were a young girl. 
“She is nearly as old as I am,” Camille 
would remark. 

“ And there is only a very slight dif- 
ference between your age and mine,” 
Susanne would rejoin. “ Héléne is of 
years of discretion; besides, she is an 
Allerton and a lady and our own sister. 
It is inconceivable that—” 

“Yes, it is ineonceivable,” 
would hasten to say, with severity. 
am surprised that you should—” 

“T did not, Camille,” Susanne would 
assure her. “Of course Héléne goes to 


Camille 
“ I 


some perfectly genteel place befitting a 
lady and an Allerton.” 

“ Of course,” said Camille. 

However, although they always arrived 
at an apparently satisfied conclusion con- 
cerning Héléne’s plans for the summer, 
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there was always an undercurrent of 
sent and annoyance in the minds of 
elder sisters. Héléne never 
be aware of it. She responded now 
serenely as ever. 

“Tt will not make the slightest cha 
in my plans, I assure you, sisters,” 
said. 


seemed 


Both Camille and Susanne brighter 
visibly. 

“Will you go away yourself as usu 
Can you afford it?’ asked 
eagerly. 


Cami 


“T certainly can,” replied Héléne. S 
smiled, and her smile was at once whi 
sical, sweet, and patient. She folded | 
embroidery and arose. “It is time { 
me to superintend Brigitte about dinner 
she said, and went out of the room, tra 
ing her whispering flowered silk skirt. 

When the door had closed softly at 
er her—an Allerton sister had never 
her life door otherwise tha: 
softly,—Camille and Susanne looked 
one another. 

“Dear Héléne is 
Susanne. 

“Yes,” responded Camille. Then s! 
added thoughtfully, “ If she had not bee: 
able to take her vacation at her own ex 
pense, if she had been obliged to shar 
the money with us, then none of us could 
have gone all these years.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“We never could have gone to Hopto 
Springs at all,” said Camille. Shi 
blushed, and her voice was full of won 
dering conviction. “Not at all,” sh 
repeated. 

“We certainly could not if Héléne 
had asked to be considered in the vaca 
tion expenses. She must have received 
quite a large legacy from Aunt Héléne.”’ 

“ Yes,” assented Camille. 

Then both sisters blushed. It seemed 
to them rather disgraceful to allude in 
such frank fashion to a legacy. 

“Poor Aunt Héléne!” replied Susanne. 

“She was a very beautiful woman,” 
sighed Camille. “I remember her very 
well.” 

“Yes, so do I,” said Susanne. “I am 
pleased that we shall be able to go to 
Hopton Springs, and I know you are, 
dear.” 

Camille blushed and nodded her deli- 
cate head. 
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‘T have already begun to realize that 
nse of languor which comes over me 
re in the summer months,” said 

Susanne. 

“Yes, dear, you really do need the 
hange,” Camille returned, eagerly. 

‘T would not accept the money from 
lTélane if I were not sure that she is 
taking no sacrifice, and would go her- 
elf. as usual,” said Susanne. 

“ Neither would I.” 

Camille and Susanne regarded each 
ther meditatively. 

“Tt is singular where dear Héléne 
es summers,” said Camille, at length. 

Susanne nodded. Camille had spoken 
n a whisper, and a silent nod seemed 
the most fitting response. 

“Well, of course, wherever dear Hé- 
lane goes, it is eminently fitting,” said 
Camille. 

Susanne nodded. 

‘But of course it would be very 
gratifying to us, her older sisters—” 

‘We are very slightly older.” 

‘Still we are slightly older—to know 
n the event of one of us being ill or—” 

“The letters are always forwarded 
vhich we send here from Hopton 
Springs, and Héléne has promised that 
ve should know immediately if she were 
ll or needed us.” 

“Still it is not satisfactory,” said 
Camille. Then she added, and her whis- 
er was like a thread of finely drawn 
silk, “I wonder—if Louis and Brigitte 


now ?” 


“ We cannot question servants concern- 
ing our sister.” 

“ Oertainly not; only I wonder—” 

Then a door was thrown open, and 
Brigitte stood there, and the fragrance 
of tea, hot biseuits, and fried chicken 
floated into the room. 

The next day Camille and Susanne 
began the preparations for their outing. 
Héléne was unusually solicitous con- 
cerning them. She seemed especially in- 
erested in Camille’s wardrobe. She 
wed assiduously, laying aside her em- 
hroidery, making and altering festive 
garments for her sister. Héléne was very 
skilful with her needle. 

One evening, about a week after the 
lawyer’s visit, Héléne entered Susanne’s 
room. Susanne was in bed, and looked 
up at her wonderingly. Héléne looked 
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very tall and fair in her dimity dressing- 
gown. She carried no candle, for the full 
moon gave enough light, and in that 
pale radiance she appeared quite young. 
She pulled a chair to Susanne’s bedside, 
and began talking. 

- Sister, dear,” she said, “there is 
something which I wish to say to you. 
I do not wish Camille to hear, so I have 
chosen this time and place.” 

Susanne looked at her questioningly. 

Héléne hesitated a moment. “I have 
been thinking,” she said at last, “ about 

Susanne waited, staring at her. 

“About Major Bryant,” Héléne said, 
with a gasp. Her face flushed. 

Susanne sat up in bed. “ What: about 
him?” she asked, in a trembling voice. 

Then Héléne spoke out her mind. She 
had heard many allusions to this Major 
Bryant. She wished to know if Susanne 
thought that he had been really attentive 
to Camille. 

“Héléne,” said Susanne, fervently, 
and her voice trembled like a girl’s, “I 
do believe that poor man has worshipped 
the very ground Camille has trodden on 
from the first.” 

“That was a long time ago, too,” 
said Héléne. 

“Yes, the Major has been at Hopton 
Springs a good many years now.” 

“And you think Camille has always 
known—that he made it plain?’ 

“T know he did, sister.” 

“And at that time, however she may 
feel now, Camille was justified in con- 
sidering a proposal,” said Héléne. 

Susanne hesitated. 

“Why did she not, if she liked him, 
and I begin to think she always has?” 

“T think,” replied Susanne, “ that 
Camille remembered the sad ending to 
your romance, and she knew Major 
Bryant would have to come here. He 
lives in New York at a club, and of 
course Camille could not live in New 
York at a club; and besides, she would 
not wish to leave he: home for any man. 
He wceuld have been obliged to come here 
to live, and I rather think she feared 
lest he might disturb your—the peace 
of us all.” 

“That is perfect nonsense,” said 
Héléne. Then she bent closely toward 
her sister and spoke earnestly. “I 
know, Susanne,” said she, “that none 
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of us are young, but, after all, much hap- 
piness often comes from a marriage late 
in life—that is, if two really love one 
another. If this man, Major Bryant, is 
personable and is fond of Camille, and 
she of him, I wish that you would do 
all you are able to bring it to pass. I 
think, for many reasons, it would be well 
to have a man at the head here. I think 
I remember saying that Major 
Bryant is an able man?” 

“Oh, very able. I have no doubt.” 

“T do not feel quite satisfied with 
Lawyer Fields,” said Héléne. “I think 
that he means entirely well, and serves 
us to the best of his ability, but I 
doubt his ability. None of us know 
much about business. I think a man 
at the head of this house would be 
very desirable.” 

“T think that Major Bryant is well-to- 
do himself.” 


your 


“That of course has nothing whatever 
to do with it,” said Héléne, with dig- 
nity. “There is enough here still with 
proper care.” 

“Of 
abashed. 

“T wish,” said Héléne, “that if this 
man is at Hopton Springs this summer, 


course,” murmured Susanne, 


and seems as devoted as ever, you would 
delicately hint to Camille my views con- 
cerning the desirability of any plans 
which she may make, and I wish that 
you would do all in your power, without, 
of course, exceeding propriety, to bring 
about such an arrangement.” 

“Yes, I will, Héléne,” stammered 
Susanne. Then Héléne went out, closing 
the door softly behind her, and Susanne 
lay awake, and wept a little. Camille’s 
possible marriage seemed like a cata- 
clysm. She was not in the least jealous, 
but a pain of curiosity assailed her. 
No romance had ever come to her. She 
wondered with a sense of injury what 
it was like. Romance in the family at 
this late date seemed to her like the ad- 
vent of an uncanny spring in the midst 
of winter. 

Next day she knew perfectly well what 
it meant when Héléne pressed upon 
Camille’s acceptance a beautiful gown of 
embroidered muslin, which had been long 
her treasures, and also one of 
Javender satin. 


among 


“Of course the satin is perfectly ap- 


propriate,” said Héléne, “and I under- 
stand that nowadays ladies much older 
than we are wear white. I know they 
dress a great deal at Hopton Springs, and 
this muslin with my pearl néeklace wil 
make a charming evening costume for 
you, Camille.” 

“ But,” faltered Camille, “ will you not 
want to wear the muslin yourself, Hé 
léne, and the pearls, and the lavender 
satin? Do not ladies 
where you go?” 


dress so much 

Héléne laughed rather queerly. “ Not 
much,” she replied; “and in any case | 
have plenty besides. I have my gray 
satin and my black lace. Your black 
lace requires a little alteration, Camille, 
and I think some fresh violets are neces- 
sary in your lace bonnet. I saw very 
pretty violets at the milliner’s in the vil- 
lage last week.” 

It followed that Camille went to Hoy 
ton Springs that summer with a reall, 
charming wardrobe, which she wor 
charmingly. Camille had been in her 
youth the least beautiful of the sisters, 
but her features had been more solid, and 
had resisted admirably the wear of time. 
She was a dream in her soft white em 
broidered muslin, with her slightly sil 
vered hair piled high on her head, and 
surmounted by a wonderful shell comb; 
and Major Bryant was there to see. 

Camille and Susanne remained at Hop- 
ton Springs through August and half of 
September. They did not know wher 
ITéléne was, and nobody else knew, unless 
it was the old servants, and they kept 
their own counsel. It was reported in 
the village that Héléne had gone to Eu 
rope. It had often been so reported be 
fore. Héléne had the reputation of a 
great traveller. Allertonville people b« 
lieved that she alone of the sisters had 
in reality gone to France and spoken 
French. It was even whispered that she 
had heen around the world. Sometimes 
her with their utter ig 
norance of Héléne’s resources, wondered 


even sisters, 
if possibly she spent a summer abroad 
now and then. They wondered during 
this last summer. 

“She may have run over to France,” 
Camille said, now and then, to Susanne. 

“ Possibly,” assented Susanne. 

“She must have a considerable income 
from dear Aunt Héléne,” said Camille. 
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have taken 
vacations all these years, and not been 


‘Of course she must, t 


obliged to require her own share of the 
extra money from the estate,” said Su 
sanne, “ond it is quite possible that she 
may have run over to France.” 

“Perhaps to the south of France, to 
see where he died,” murmured Camille. 
She spoke sentimentally and _ blushed, 

| Susanne regarded her with admiring 

iriosity. It was a hot summer, and she 
reflected that it’ might be very uncom- 
fortable in the south of France, but she 
lso reflected that she herself knew noth- 
ng whatever about the leadings of love 
nd loving memories which would en- 

le one to gain a melancholy sweetness 

ym discomfort. 

When Camille and Susanne returned 

Allertonville, Major Bryant came with 

m. Camille was as sweet as a girl 

hen she entered her home and presented 

e stately, handsome man to her sister 
It was understood that Héléne 

id returned from her mysterious trip 

» week before. Héléne made her sister’s 

ver very welcome. 

“We are to be married in October,” 
Camille confided to her that night. Then 
she added, with a pitiful little ery as if 
pleading for happiness, “ Oh, Héléne, do 
you think I am very silly ?”’ 

‘You are not at all silly, dear,” said 
Héléne. “ You would be very silly indeed 

you did not take all the good that life 
It would be like sulking to 
refuse because it came late.” 

“Don’t you think he is a charming 
man?” whispered Camille. Camille’s sil- 
very hair curled when unloosened. It 
urled now all around her face, concealing 
whatever was shrunken in its contours. 
Her head, rising out of great frills of lace, 
looked lovely in the candle-light. She 
eyed like a child her slender left hand, 
upon the third finger of which a great 
pearl set in diamonds gleamed. Both 
sisters were in Camille’s chamber, which 
was a pretty room, all frilled with a rose- 
patterned chintz. 

Héléne laughed. “I think he is very 
charming, dear,” she replied, in her 
slightly bantering tone. But suddenly 
Camille eyed her anxiously. 

“Oh, Héléne, what is it?” she cried. 

“What do you mean, dear?” asked 
Hélane, quietly. 


Héléne. 


ffers vou. 
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‘You are ill. You look bad. I have 


been S¢ 


selfish over my own affairs: 
1 have noticed it before. What is 
it, Héléne ?” 

“ Nothing, dear, except that I am ill, 
I think.” 

“Ts it 

“T think so. There, there, Camille 
dear, don’t let your tardy joy be dimmed 
by this. 
us all.” 


“You are not—” 


serious add 


These things have to come to 


sobbed Camille. 

“ Yes, dear, I think I am going to die 
before very long, but I hope I am not 
wicked to be happy about it. You, now 
you have a lover, dear, can understand 
how I have missed mine all these years.” 

“Oh, Héléne, what is it? Do you 
suffer ?”’ 

“ Not at all. Do not worry, sweet.” 

“Tt is not—not near?” 

“T dare say not; don’t worry, Camille. 
Think how happy you are yourself.” 

“You may live for years?” gasped 
Camille. 

“Yes, I may, dear. I may outlive you 
all. Nobody knows. What do the medical 
men know ?” 

“T suppose it is that old trouble about 
your heart ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Héléne, in a_short- 
breathed voice. “Don’t worry, dear. 
When I said I thought it would be soon 
I dare say I spoke at random. I only 
have thought that perhaps—it would be 
best for you to be prepared in case— 
But now you have this good man to take 
eare of you and manage everything I 
shall be relieved of so much, and shall be 
so happy I may indeed live years.” 

“You have had too much care; I know 
vou have,” sobbed Camille. 

“T was the only one of us all who could 
add a column straight,” laughed Héléne. 
“T had to do what I could. Now your 
Major can keep the accounts. I shall 
lie back and rest.” 

“ And it may be years.” 

“ Yes, it may be years.” Héléne’s short- 
breathed voice had the sweetest of falling 
eadences. She bent over her sister and 
kissed her and whispered in her ear. “I 
am glad that joy on earth has come to 
one of us,” she whispered, and went out, 
and Camille never saw her again alive. 

The next morning Héléne did not ap- 
pear, and she was found lying quietly in 
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her white-draped bed. She did not an- 
swer nor move when she was called, but 
Jay in the greatest silence of all, with 
smiling, upturned face. 

It was two months after the funeral, 
and after Camille’s marriage to Major 
Bryant, that Héléne’s journal was read. 
The last entry is quoted herein. Héléne 
wrote thus: “ I have a confession to make. 
1 may be thought even by those who love 
me best and hold me in best repute 
to have been guilty of untruth. I my- 
self do not think that I have been, but 
it may be that I do not see clearly the 
right and wrong, being blinded by love. 
When I have stated, all these years, 
that I myself was upon a journey while 
my dear sisters were away, I have so 
considered, although I have never left 
this house in which I write, and the 
servants have known and have kept my 
secret. I have considered that I have 
never for one instant stayed my progress 
toward the great goal of all born of 
woman. You, Camille and Susanne, 
have as it were simply passed into an- 
other car of the train which bears us 
all forward past the scenes of earth to 
eternity. I have remained in my own 
place, and yet in one sense have I also 
not remained in my place. I myself 
went backward in the train when you 
went forward. Every solitary summer | 
returned to my sweet past. My old days 
of romance were my resort of rest for 
hody and soul. I have made every day, 
while you were away, a day of my lost 
vouth. By long dwelling upon that which 


is gone I have been enabled to bring 

to a semblance of life. As truly as | 
write this do I believe that this very sur 

mer, while you have been absent, I hav: 
spent whole days with my beloved a 

lived over old and exquisite experiences 
I have dressed my hair for my love: 
] have worn the gowns and ornaments h: 
used to like, and, as God is my witness 
I have seemed to see my own face « 
youth in my glass after many a happ 
day. I have travelled farther than most 
for I have returned while yet in the flesh 
to the lost land of youth, and I have als 
gone forward, but of that I do not speak. 

“And now I have still another con 
fession to make. Aunt Héléne’s legacy 
consisted only of the sum sufficient t 
pay your expenses this summer. Shi 
had spent all besides. In this too I di 
ceived you because I loved you—for your 
happiness. I myself believe that deceit 
for the sake of love may be truth in th 
highest, but if it be not so, then I hav 
to crave forgiveness from love.” 

The journal of Héléne Allerton closed 
with verses which were used as_ her 
epitaph, and were doubtless so designed 
to be used by herself, and they ran in 
this wise: 


Here lies beneath this solemn stone 
One who has travelled far and wide 
With painful steps, but made no moan 
Since Love was always by her side. 


But now she hails the blessed night 
When she may lay her down to sleep 

Through sun or storm or fruit or blight 
With Love her happy soul to keep. 
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Legends of the 
BY THOMAS 


N common with other sheaves of them 
which have published in this 
Magazine (January, August, Novem 
1906) these 


been 


Mexican stories are of 


finding—not of my making. They 
genuine folk-stories; and as such, 


ryingly told, they are current among 
classes of the population of the City 
Mexico. 

Their 


niversally. 


that of folk-stories 


As I have noted on a pre- 


genesis 1S 


is occasion, many of them simply are 
istorical traditions gone wrong: the sub- 
facts at the roots of them—al- 
vavs of a romantic or of an odd sort 


stantial 


having been obseured or distorted by 
maginative additions or perversions 
ntributed by successive generations of 
irrators through the passing centuries. 
Others of them have for 
me curious unaccounted-for 
g: the varying popular 
which at last 
— often 
sually, because of its many makers, full 


their kernel 
happen- 
unravellings 
into 


have cry stallized 


story - quite impossible and 
clear up 
ie mystery in at least a colorable way. 
All of them—and, perhaps, most strik- 
ingly the most incredible of them—have 
the quality which gives to all folk-stories 
their essential value: they reflect ac- 
curately the customs and the habits of 
thought of the times to which they refer. 

Because of the serious meaning that 


inconsistencies—that does 


is in these folk-legends, such learned 
antiquarians as Don Luis Gonzalez 
Obregén have collected them with a 


serious purpose; equally, their romantic 
essence has attracted the poets—one of 
eminent of whom, Don Juan 
de Dios Peza, has recast a round three- 
score of them into charming 
Minor writers have rewritten them end- 
lessly. Some of them have served as the 
bases of perennially popular plays. But 
the best versions of them are those which 
are current universally among the com- 
mon people: who were the 


the most 


verse. 


makers of 








City of Mexico 
A. JANVIER 
them in the beginning, and whose naiv 


telling of them—abrupt, 
full of repetitions and of contradictions 


inconsequent, 
preserves, as the literary telling docs 
not, the full flavor of their patchwork 
origin; and whose simple-souled faith in 
their verity is of the very spirit in which 
they were made. These are the versions 
which I have tried to reproduce here. 


Legend of the Living Spe tre 


Apparitions of dead people, Sefor, of 


course are numerous and frequent. I 
myself—as on other occasions I have 
mentioned to you—have seen several 
spectres, and so have various of my 


friends. But this 
now am telling you- 
the Plaza Mayor at 
by everybody was 


which I] 


appeared on 


spectre of 
that 
noonday, and was 
altogether out 
the least 
a dead person, but a person who wore his 
flesh and bones in the usual man- 
ner and was alive in them; yet who cer- 


seen 


of the ordinary: being not in 
own 


tainly was walking and talking here on 
the Plaza Mayor of this City of Mexico 
in the that he 
also was walking and talking in a most 
remote and wholly different part of th 
world. 


very selfsame moment 


Therefore—in spite of his wear- 
ing his own flesh and bones in the usual 
manner and being alive in them—it was 
certain that he was a spectre: because it 
that his journeying could 
have been made only on devils’ wings. 
The day on which this marvel happened 
is known most exactly: because it hap- 
pened on the day after the day that the 
Governor of the Filipinas, Don Gomez 
Pérez Dos Marifias, had his head mur- 
derously split open, and died of it, in 
the Molueea Islands; and that gentleman 
was killed in that bad manner on the 
25th of October in the year 1593. There- 
fore—since this 
most extraordinary happening is known 
with so great an 
be no doubt whatever but that in every 


was certain 


everything concerning 


accuracy—there can 


particular all that I now am telling you 
is strictly true. 

Because it began in two different places 
at the same time, it is not easy to say 
certainly, Sefior, which end of this story 
is the beginning of it; but the beginning 
of it is this: On a day, being the day 
that I have just named to you, the 
sentries on guard at the great doors of 
the Palace—and also the people who at 
that time happened to be walking near 
by on the Plaza Mayor—of a sudden 
saw an entirely strange sentry pacing 
his beat before the great doors of the 
Palace quite in the regular manner: 
marching back and forth, with his gun 
on his shoulder; making his turns with 
a soldierly propriety; saluting correctly 
those entitled to salutes who passed him; 
and in every way conducting himself as 
though he duly had been posted there— 
but making his marchings and his turn- 
ings and his salutings with a wonder- 
ing look on the face of him, and hav- 
ing the air of one who is all bedazzled 
and bemazed. 

What made every one know that he 
was a stranger in this city was that the 
uniform which he wore was of a wholly 
different cut and fabric from that be- 
longing to any regiment at that time 
quartered here: being, in fact—as was 
perceived by one of the sentries who had 
served in the Filipinas—the uniform 
worn in Manila by the Palace Guard. 
He was a man of forty, or thereabouts; 
well set up and sturdy; and he had the 
assured carriage—even in his bedazzle- 
ment and bemazement—of an old soldier 
who had seen much campaigning, and 
who could take care of himself through 
any adventure in which he might happen 
to land. Moreover, his talk—when the 
time came for him to explain himself— 
went with a devil-may-care touch to it 
that showed him to be a man who even 
with witches and demons was quite ready 
to hold his own. 

His explanation of himself, of course, 
was not long in coming: because the 
Captain of the Guard at once was sent 
for; and when the Captain of the Guard 
eame he asked the stranger sentry most 
sharply what his name was, and where 
he came from, and what he was doing on 
a post to which he had not been assigned. 

To these questions the stranger sentry 
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made answer—speaking 


confidence, and 


with an ea 
not in the least rufiig 
by the Captain’s sharpness with him 
that his name was Gil Pérez; that | 
came from the Filipinas; and that wha 
he was doing was his duty as near : 
he could come to it: because he had bec 
duly detailed to stand sentry that morn 
ing before the Governor’s 
although this was not the Governor’ 
Palace before which he had been posted 
it certainly was a governor’s palace, and 
that he therefore was doing the best that 
he could do. And to these very curious 
statements he added—quite casually, as 
though referring to an ordinary matter 
of eurrent interest—that the Governor 
of the Filipinas, Don Gomez Pérez Dos 
Marifias, had had his head murderously 
split open, and was dead of it, in th 
Molucca Islands the evening before. 

Well, Sefior, you may fancy what a 
nest of wasps was let loose when this 
Gil Pérez gave to the Captain of the 
Guard so incredible an account of him 
self; and, on the top of it, told that th 
Jovernor of the Filipinas had been bad- 
ly killed on the previous evening in 
islands in the Pacific Ocean thousands 
and thousands of miles away! It was 
a matter that the Viceroy himself had 
to look into. Therefore before the Vice- 
roy—who at that time was the good Don 
Luis de Velasco—Gil Pérez was brought 
in a hurry: and to the Viceroy he told 
over again just the same story, in just 
the same cool manner, and in just the 
same words. 

Very naturally, the Viceroy put a great 
many keen questions to him; and to 
those questions he gave his answers—or 
said plainly that he could not give any 
answers—with the assured air of an old 
soldier who would not lightly suffer his 
word to be doubted even by a Viceroy; 
and who was ready, in dealing with 
persons of less consequence, to make 
good his sayings with his fists or with 
his sword. 

In part, his explanation of himself 
was straightforward and _ satisfactory. 
What he told about the regiment to 
which he belonged was known to be true; 
and equally known to be true was much 
of what he told—being in accord with 
the news brought thence by the latest 
galleon—about affairs in the Filipinas. 


Palace—and 
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THEY KEPT ON PUZZLING AS TO 
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OF THE 







when it came to explaining the main 
tter—how he had been shifted across 
the earth, and 
from guard-mount 


ocean and all in a 


gle moment, his 


fore the Governor’s Palace in Manila 

g his guard- mount before the Vice- 
v’s Palace in the City of Mexico— 

* Gil Pérez was at a stand. How that 
trange thing had happened, he said, 

: knew no more than Don Luis him- 

; f knew. All that he coule be sure 
was that it had happene because, 

; tainly, only a half hour earlier he 

g 1 been in Manila; and now, just as 


was in the City of Mexico 


P| tainly, hh 


s his lordship the Viceroy eould see 


: nly with his own eyes. As to the 

en greater marvel—how he knew that 
the previous evening the Governor of 

Filipinas had had his head murder- 

sly split open, and was dead of it, 

the Molueea Islands—he said quite 

ly that he did not in the least know 

he knew it. What alone he could 

| e sure of, he said, was that in his heart 
; did know that Don Gomez had been 

$ lled on the previous evening in that 
; d manner; and he very stoutly asserted 


the truth of what he told would be 


ar to Don Luis, and to everybody, 
en the news of the killing of Don 
; mez had had time to get to Mexico 


the ordinary way. 
And then Gil Pérez—having answered 
of the Viceroy’s questions which he 
ld answer, and having said all that 
had to say—stood quite at his ease 
the Viceroy: with his feet firmly 
lanted, and his right hand on his hip, 
nd his right arm akimbo 





etTore 


- and so wait 


. 


for whatever might happen to be the 

xt turn. 
. @ Well, Sefior, the one thing of which 
a . ° 
a nybody really could be sure in this 
; mazing matter—and of which, of course, 
] verybody was sure—was that the devil 
a vas at both the bottom and the top of it; 
“- and, also, there seemed to be very good 
ground for believing that Gil Pérez was 
; much closer touch with the devil than 
# any good Christian—even though he were 
a an old soldier, and not much in the way 
4 of Christianity expected of him—had any 
Ee right to be. Therefore the Viceroy rid 


himself of an affair that was much the 
ame to him as a basket of nettles by 
turning Gil Pérez over to the Holy Office 

















CITY OF MEXICO 





off he was carried to 
Domingo and clapped 


strongest cells. 


and Santo 


into one of the 
Most men, of course, on finding them 
that the clutches of the 
Inquisition, would have had all the in 
sides of them filled with terror: but Gil 


selves way in 


Pérez, Sefor—being, as I have men 
tioned, an old campaigner—took it all 


as it came along to him and was not one 
bit disturbed. He said cheerfully that 
many times in the course of his soldier 
ing he had been in much worse places; 
and added that 
his head, and quite fair rations, 


having a good roof over 
and in 
stead of marching and fighting only to 


sit at his and 


ease enjoy himself—he 
really was getting, for once in his life, 
as much of clear comfort as any old 


soldier had a right to expect would come 
his way. 
the 


Moreover, in his dealings with 
Familiars of the Holy Office his 
conduct was exemplary. He stuck firmly 
devil 


never 


whatever the 
might have had to do with him—he 
had had anything to do with the 


to his assertion that 


devil; 
he seemed to take a real pleasure in con 
fessing as manv of his sins as he con 
veniently could remember; and in every 
that 
that 
as any old soldier reasonably could be 
expected to be. 

Therefore—while he stayed on in his 
cell very contentedly—the Familiars of 
the Holy Office put their heads together 
and puzzled and puzzled as to what they 


way was open to him his conduct 


was of quite as good a Christian 


should do with him: because it certainly 
his 
simply had made 
Pérez without 
the matter; 
it did not seem quite fair—in the 
of his protest that he much an 
noyed as anybody was by what the devil 
had 


a red-crossed 


seemed as though the devil, to suit 
devilish 


a convenience of 


own purposes, 
Gil 


ting his consent in 


get- 
and so 
face 
was as 


done with him—to put him into 


sanbenito, and to march 


him off to be burned for a sorcerer at 
the next auto de fé. Therefore the 
Familiars of the Holy Office kept on 
putting their heads together and puz 
zling and puzzling as to what they should 
do with him; and Gil Pérez kept on 
enjoying himself in his cell in Santo 
Domingo—and so the months went on 
and on. 

And then, on a day, a new turn was 
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the whole matter: when the 
galleon from tke Filipinas arrived at 
Acapuleo and brought with it the proof 
that every word that Gil Pérez had 
spoken was true. Because the galleon 
brought the news that Don Gomez Pérez 
Dos Marifias—the crew of the ship that 
he was on having mutinied—really had 
had his head murderously split open, 
and was dead of it, in the Molucea 
Islands; and that this bad happening 
had come to him at the very time that 
Gil Pérez had named. Moreover, one 
of the military officers who had come 
from the Filipinas in the galleon, and 
up from Acapuleo to the City of Mex- 
with the conducta, recognized - Gil 
Pérez the moment that he laid eyes on 
him; and this officer said that he had 
seen him—only a day or two before the 
galleon’s sailing—on duty in Manila 
with the Palace Guard. And so the fact 
was settled beyond all doubting that Gil 
Pérez had been brought by the devil 
from Manila to the City of Mexico; and, 
also, that the devil—since only the devil 
could have done it—had put the knowl- 
edge of the murderous killing of Don 
Gomez into his heart. Wherefore the 


given to 


ico 


fact that Gil Pérez was in league with 


the devil was clear to all the world. 

Then the Familiars of the Holy Office 
for the last time put their heads to- 
gether and puzzled and puzzled over the 
matter; and at the end of their puzzling 
they decided that Gil Pérez was an in- 
nocent person, and that he undoubtedly 
had had criminal relations with the devil 
and was full of wickedness. Therefore 
they ordered that, being innocent, he 
should be set free from his cell in Santo 
Domingo; and that, being a dangerous 
character whose influence was corrupt- 
ing, he should be sent back to Manila 
in the returning galleon. And that was 
their decree. 

Gil Pérez, Sefior, took that disposition 
of him in the same easy-going way that 
he had taken all the other dispositions 
of him: save that he grumbled a little— 
as was to be expected of an old soldier— 
over having to leave his comfortably idle 
life in his snug quarters and to go again 
to his fightings and his guard-mounts 
and his parades. And so back he went 
to the Filipinas: only his return journey 
was made in a slow and natural manner 
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aboard the galleon—not, as his outward 
journey had been made, all in a moment 
on devils’ wings. 

To my mind, Sejfior, it seems that ther 
is more of this story that ought to b 
told. For myself, I should like to knov 
why the Familiars of the Holy Offic: 
did not deal a little more severely with 
a ease that certainly had the devil a 
both the bottom and the top of it; and, 
also, I should like to know what becam: 
of Gil Pérez when he got back to Manila 
in the galleon—and there had to tell over 
again about his relations with the devil 
in order to account for his half-year’s 
absence from duty without leave. But 
those are matters which I never have 
heard mentioned; and what I have told 
you is all that there is to tell. 

Legend of the Galle de la Quemada 

Not knowing what they are talking 
about, Sefior, many people will tell you 
that the Street of the Burned Woman 
got its name because—in the times when 
the Holy Office was helping the goodness 
of good people by making things very 
bad for the bad ones—a woman heretic 
most properly and satisfactorily was 
burned there. Such is not in the least 
the case. The Quemadero of the In- 
quisition—where such sinners were burn- 
ed, that their sins might be burned out 
of them—was nowhere near the Calle de 
la Quemada: being at the western end 
of what is now the Alameda, in quite a 
different part of the town. Therefore it 
is a mistake to mix these matters: and 
the real truth is that this beautiful young 
lady did herself destroy her own beauty 
by setting fire to it; and she did it be- 
cause she wanted to do it—that in that 
way she might settle some doubts which 
were in her heart. It all happened in 
the time of the good Viceroy Don Luis 
de Velasco: and so you will perceive, 
Sefior—as it was in the year 1594 that 
the good Don Luis was translated from 
this city to heaven—that this story is 
more than three hundred years old. 

The name of this beautiful young lady 
who went to such lengths for her heart’s 
assuring was Dofia Beatrice de Espinosa; 
and the name of her father was Don 
Gonzalo de Espinosa y Guerra—who was 
a Spanish rich merchant who came to 
make himself still richer by his buyings 
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SHE PLUNGED HER BEAUTIFUL FACE INTO THE GLOWING COALS 
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nd his sellings in New Spain. Being 
rrived here, he took up his abode in a 
fne dwelling in the quarter of San 
Pablo, in the very street that now is 
lled the Street of the Burned Woman 
ecause of what presently happened 
ere: and if that street was called by 
me other name before that cruel hap- 
pening I do not know what it was. 
Dofia Beatrice was as beautiful, Sefor, 
; the full moon and the best of the stars 
together; and she was more virtuous 
an she was beautiful; and she was just 
old. Therefore all the 
ng gentlemen of the city immediate- 


enty years 


fell in love with her; and great num- 
rs of the richest and the noblest of 
em—their parents, or other suitable 


making the request for them— 


rsons, 
sked her father’s permission to wed her: 
that Dofia Beatrice might have had 
ny one of twenty good husbands, had any 
of them been to her mind. However 
ng a lady very particular in the matter 
husbands—not one of them was to her 
ing: wherefore her father did as she 
nted him to do and refused them all. 

But, on a day, matters went differently. 
At a great ball given by the Viceroy in 

Palace. Dofia Beatrice found what her 
irt had been waiting for: and this was 
noble Italian young gentleman who 

nstantly—as the others had done—fell 
love with her; and with whom—as she 
ver before had done with anybody—she 
nstantly fell in love. The name of this 
young gentleman was Don Martin Sci- 
poli; and he was the Marqués de Pina- 
monte y Frantescello; and he was as 
handsome as he was lovable, and of a 
ist jealous nature, and as quarrelsome 
it was possible for anybody to be. 
Therefore, as I have said, Sefior, Dofia 
Beatrice at once fell in love with him 
ith all the heart of her; and Don Mar- 
tin at onee fell in love with her also: 
ind so violently that his jealousy of all 
her other lovers set off his quarrelsome- 
ess at such a rate that he did nothing— 
n his spare time, when he was not mak- 
ng love to Dofia Beatrice—but affrcnt 
ind anger them, so that he might have 
the pleasure of finding them at the point 
of his sword. 

Now Dofia Beatrice, Sefior, was a 
young lady of a most delicate nature, 
and her notions about love were precise- 
Vou. CXVIIL—No. 703.—9 
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ly the same as those which are enter- 


tained by the lady angels 
Don Martin’s continual fightings very 
much worried her: raising in her heart 


Therefore 


the dread that so violent a person must 
be of a coarse and carnal nature; and 
that, being of such a nature, his love 
for her came only from his beblindment 
by the outside beauty of her, and was not 
—as her own love was 
soul for soul. 


the pure love of 
Moreover, she was pained 
by his being led on by his jealousy—for 
which there was no just occasion—to in 
jure seriously, and even mortally, so 
many worthy young men. 

Therefore Dofia Beatrice—after much 
thinking and a great deal of praying 
over the matter—made her mind up to 
destroy her own beauty: that in that way 
she might put all jealousies out of the 
question; and at the same time prove 
to her heart’s satisfying that Don Mar- 
tin’s love for her had nothing to do with 
the outside beauty of her and was the 
pure love of soul for soul. 

And Dojia Beatrice, Sefior, did do that 
very thing. Her father being gone 
abroad from his home, and all of the 
servants of the house being on one ex- 
another sent out of it, she 
brought into her own chamber a brazier 
filled with burning coals; and this she 
image of the blessed 
Santa Lucia that she had hung upon the 
wall to give strength to her in ease, 


euse or 


set beneath an 


in doing herself so cruel an injury, her 
own strength should fail. Santa Lucfa, 
as you will remember, Sefior, with her 
own hands plucked out her own wonder- 
fully beautiful eyes and sent them on a 
platter to the young gentleman who had 
troubled her devotions by telling her that 
he could not live without them; and with 
them sent the message that, since she 
had given him the eyes that he could 
not live without, he please would let her 
and her devotions alone. Therefore it 
was clear that Santa Lucia was the saint 
best fitted to oversee the matter that 
Dofia Beatrice had in hand. 

But in regard to her eyes Dojfia 
Beatrice did not precisely pattern her- 
self upon Santa Lucia: knowing that 
without them she could not see how Don 
Martin stood the test that she meant to 
put him to; and, also, very likely remem 
bering that Santa Lucia miraculously 
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got her eyes back again, and got them 
back even more beautiful than when she 
lost them: because, you see, they came 
back filled with the light of heaven— 
where the angels had been taking care of 
them until they should be returned. 
Therefore Dofia Beatrice bound a wet 
handkerchief over her eyes—that she 
might keep the sight in them to see how 
Don Martin stood his testing; and, also, 
that she might spare the angels the in- 
convenience of caring for them — and 
then she fanned and fanned the fire in 
the brazier until the purring of it made 
her know that the coals were in a fierce 
blaze. And then, Sefior, she plunged her 
beautiful face down into the very heart 
of the glowing coals! And it was at that 
same instant—though Dofia Beatrice, of 
course, did not know about that part of 
the matter—that the Street of the Burned 
Woman got its name. 

Being managed under the guidance 
and with the approval of Santa Lucfa, 
the cruelty that this virtuous young lady 
put upon her own beauty could lead only 
to a good end. Presently, when the bitter 


pain of her burning had passed a litt! 
Dofia Beatrice bade Don Martin com 
to her; and he, coming, found her cla 
in virgin white and wearing over her po 
burned face a white veil. And then th 
test that Dofia Beatrice had planned f 
her heart’s assuring was made. 

Little by little, Dofia Beatrice raise 
her white veil slowly; and, little by littl 
Don Martin saw the face of her: and th: 
face of her was more shudderingly hid- 
eous—her two beautiful eyes perfect); 
alight and alive amidst that distorted 
deathliness was what made the shudder 
of it—than anything that ever he had 
dreamed of in his very worst dream! 
Therefore, with a great joy and thankful 
ness, Don Martin immediately espoused 
Dofia Beatrice: and thenceforward and 
always—most reasonably ceasing to lov 
the outside beauty of her—gave her, as 
she wanted him to give her, the pure lov: 
of soul for soul. 

For myself, Sefior, I think that th: 
conduct of that young lady was in 
judicious, and that Don Martin had just 
occasion to be annoyed. 


Song 


BY LOUISE 


MORGAN SILL 


| HAVE always had a love 
In my heart, 
That its worth and faith could prove 
Without art: 


In each happy hour I spent 
It was there, 

In each tear of discontent, 
Each despair. 


Though its face I never saw, 


Never heard 


Meekly the imperial law 
Of its word, 


Though I ever walked apart, 
Proud and high, 

For this love that’s in my heart 
I would die. 
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of Sense 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


dark-toned room. In an agony of 
recognition my glance ran from one 
another of the comfortable, familiar 
ngs that my earthly life had been 
sed among. Incredibly distant from 
ll as 1 essentially was, I noted sharply 
the very gaps that I myself had left 
my bookshelves still stood unfilled; that 
delicate fingers of the ferns that I had 
nded were still stretched futilely toward 
light; that the soft agreeable chuckle 
my own little clock, like some elderly 
man with whom conversation has be- 
me automatic, was undiminished. 
Unchanged—or so it seemed at. first. 
ut there were certain trivial differences 
at shortly smote me. The windows 
re closed too tightly; for I had always 
pt the house very cool, although I had 
own that . Theresa preferred warm 
ms. And my work-basket was in dis- 
rder: it was preposterous that so small 
thing should hurt me so. Then, for 
is was my first experience of the shadow- 
ded transition, the odd alternation of 
ny emotions bewildered me. For at 
ne moment the place seemed so humanly 
:miliar, so distinctly my own proper en- 
elope, that for love of it I could have 
1id my cheek against the wall; while in 
he next I was miserably conscious of 
trange new shrillnesses. How could they 
be endured—and had I ever endured 
them ?’—those harsh influences that I now 
perceived at the window; light and color 
so blinding that they obscured the form 
f the wind, tumult so discordant that 


[’ was intolerably unchanged, the dim, 


one could searecely hear the roses open in 


the garden below ? 

But Theresa did not seem to mind any 
f these things. Disorder, it is true, the 
dear child had never minded. She was 
sitting all this time at my desk—at my 


desk,—oeeupied, I could only too easily 


surmise how. In the light of my -own 
habits of precision it was plain that that 
sombre correspondence should have been 





attended to before; but I believe that I 
did not really reproach Theresa, for I knew 
that her notes, when she did write them, 
were perhaps less perfunctory than mine. 
She finished the last one as I watched her, 
and added it to the heap of black-bordered 
envelopes that lay on the desk. Poor girl! 
I saw now that they had cost her tears. 
Yet, living beside her day after day, 
year after year, I had never discovered 
what deep tenderness my sister possessed. 
Toward each other it had been our 
habit to display only a temperate affec- 
tion, and I remember having always 
thought it distinctly fortunate for The- 
resa, since she was denied my happiness, 
that she could live so easily and pleas- 
antly without emotions of the devasta- 
ting sort....And now, for the first 
time, I was really to behold her. ... 
Could it be Theresa, after all, this tangle 
of subdued turbulences? Let no one sup- 
pose that it is an easy thing to bear, the 
relentlessly lucid understanding that T 
then first exercised; or that, in its first 
enfranchisement, the timid vision does 
not yearn for its old screens and mists. 
Suddenly, as Theresa sat there, her 
head, filled with its tender thoughts of 
me, held in her gentle hands, I felt Al- 
lan’s step on the carpeted stair outside. 
Theresa felt it, too—but how? for it was 
not audible. She gave a start, swept the 
black envelopes out of sight, and pre- 
tended to be writing in a little book. 
Then I forgot to watch her any longer in 
my absorption in Allan’s coming. It was 
he, of course, that I was awaiting. It 
was for him that I had made this first 
lonely, frightened effort to return, to re 
cover. ... It was not that I had sup- 
posed he would allow himself to recognize 
my presence, for I had long been suf- 
ficiently familiar with his hard and fast 
denials of the invisible. He was so rea- 
sonable always, so sane—so blindfolded. 
But I had hoped that because of his very 
rejection of the ether that now contained 
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me I could perhaps all the more safely, 
the more secretly, watch him, linger near 
him. He was near now, very near,—but 
why did Theresa, sitting there in the room 
that had never belonged to her, appropri- 
ate for herself his coming? It was so 
manifestly I who had drawn him, I whom 
he had come to seek. 

The door was ajar. 
at it. “Are you there, Theresa?” he 
called. He expected to find her, then, 
there in my room! I shrank back, fear- 
ing, almost, to stay. 

“T shall have finished in a moment,” 
Theresa told him, and he sat down to wait 
for her. 

No spirit still unreleased can wnder- 
stand the pang that I felt with Allan sit- 
ting almost within my touch. Almost 
irresistibly the wish beset me to let him 
for an instant feel my nearness. Then 
I checked myself, remembering — oh, 
absurd, piteous human fears!—that my 
too unguarded closeness might alarm him. 
It was not so remote a time that I my- 
self had known them, those blind, un- 
couth timidities. I came, therefore, some- 
what nearer—but I did not touch him. 
I merely leaned toward him and with 
incredible softness whispered his name. 
That much I could not have forborne; 
the spell of life was still too strong in me. 

But it gave him no comfort, no delight. 
“ Theresa!” he called, in a voice dreadful 
with alarm—and in that instant the last 
veil fell, and desperately, scarce believ- 
ingly, I beheld how it stood between 
them, those two. 

She turned to him that gentle look 
of hers. 

“ Forgive me,” came from him hoarsely. 
“But I had suddenly the most—unac- 
countable sensation. Can there be too 
many windows open? There is such a 
—chill—about.” 

“ There are no windows open,” Theresa 
assured him. “I took eare to shut out 
the chill. You are not well, Allan!” 

“ Perhaps not.” He embraced the sug- 
gestion. “ And yet I feel no illness apart 
from this abominable sensation that per- 
sists—persists. ... Theresa, you must 
tell me: do I faney it, or do you, too, 
feel—something—strange here ?” 

“Oh, there is something very strange 
here,” she half sobbed. “There always 
will be.” 


He knocked softly 


“Good heavens, child, I didn’t mean 
that!” He rose and stood looking about 
him. “I know, of course, that you hav: 
your beliefs, and I respect them, but you 
know equally well that I have nothing of 
the sort! So—don’t let us conjure wu; 
anything inexplicable.” 

I stayed impalpably, imponderably nea: 
him. Wretched and bereft though I was, 
I could not have left him while he stood 
denying me. 

“ What I mean,” he went on, in his low. 
distinet voice, “is a special, an almos| 
ominous sense of cold. Upon my soul, 
Theresa,”—he paused—“ if I were super 
stitious, if I were a woman, I should 
probably imagine it to seem—a presence !” 

He spoke the last word very faintly, 
but Theresa shrank from it nevertheless. 

“ Don’t say that, Allan!” she cried out. 
“Don’t think it, I beg of you! Ive tried 
so hard myself not to think it — and 
you must help me. You know it is only 
perturbed, uneasy spirits that wander. 
With her it is quite different. She has 
always been so happy—she must still be.” 

I listened, stunned, to Theresa’s sweet 
dogmatism. From what blind distances 
came her confident misapprehensions, 
how dense, both for her and for Allan, 
was the separating vapor! 

Allan frowned. “ Don’t take me literal- 
ly, Theresa,” he explained; and I, who a 
moment before had almost touched him, 
now held myself aloof and heard him 
with a strange untried pity, new born in 
me. “I’m not speaking of what you call 
—spirits. It’s something much more ter 
rible.” He allewed his head to sink 
heavily on his chest. “If I did not posi- 
tively know that I had never done her 
any harm, I should suppose myself to 
be suffering from guilt, from remorse... . 
Theresa, you know better than I, perhaps. 
Was she content, always? Did she be- 
lieve in me?” 

“ Believe in you’—when she knew you 
to be so good!—when you adored her!” 

“ She thought that? She said it? Then 
what in Heaven’s name ails me ?—unless 
it is all as you believe, Theresa, and she 
knows now what she didn’t know then, 
poor dear, and minds—” 

“Minds what? What do you mean, 
Allan ?” 

I, who with my perhaps illegitimate ad- 
vantage saw so clear, knew that he had 
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not meant to tell her: I did him that 
justice, even in my first jealousy. If I 
had not tortured him so by clinging near 
him, he would not have told her. But the 
moment came, and overflowed, and he 
did tell her—passionate, tumultuous story 
that it was. During all our life to- 
gether, Allan’s and mine, he had spared 
me, had kept me wrapped in the white 
cloak of an unblemished loyalty. But it 
would have been kinder, I now bitterly 
thought, if, like many husbands, he had 
years ago found for the story he now 
poured forth some clandestine listener; 
I should not have known. But he was 
faithful and good, and so he waited till 
1, mute and chained, was there to hear 
him. So well did I know him, as I 
thought, so thoroughly had he once been 
mine, that I saw it in his eyes, heard 
it in his voice, before the words came. 
And yet, when it came, it lashed me with 
the whips of an unbearable humiliation. 
For I, his wife, had not known how great- 
ly he could love. 

And that Theresa, soft little traitor, 
should, in her still way, have cared too! 
Where was the iron in her, I moaned 
within my stricken spirit, where the stead- 
fastness? From the moment he bade her, 
she turned her soft little petals up to 
him—and my last delusion was spent. It 
was intolerable; and none the less so that 
in another moment she had, prompted 
by some belated thought of me, renounced 
him. Allan was hers, yet she put him 
from her; and it was my part to watch 
them both. 

Then in the anguish of it all I remem- 
bered, awkward, untutored spirit that I 
was, that I now had the Great Recourse. 
Whatever human things were unbearable, 
1 had no need to bear. I ceased, there- 
fore, to make the effort that kept me 
with them. The pitiless poignancy was 
dulled, the sounds and the light ceased, 
the lovers faded from me, and again I 
was mercifully drawn into the dim, in- 
finite spaces. 


There followed a period whose length 
I cannot measure and during which I 
was able to make no progress in the dif- 
fieult, dizzying experience of release. 
“ Earth-bound” my jealousy relentlessly 
kept me. Though my two dear ones had 
forsworn each other, I could not trust 
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them, for theirs seemed to me an affecta- 
tion of a more than mortal magnanimity. 
Without a ghostly sentinel to prick them 
with sharp fears and recollections, who 
could believe that they would keep to it? 
Of the efficacy of my own vigilance, so 
long as I might choose to exercise it, 1 
could have no doubt, for I had by this 
time come to have a dreadful exultation 
in the new power that lived in me. Re- 
peated delicate experiment had taught me 
how a touch or a breath, a wish or a 
whisper, could control Allan’s acts, could 
keep him from Theresa. I could manifest 
myself as palely, as transiently, as a 
thought. I could produce the merest 
necessary flicker, like the shadow of a 
just-opened leaf, on his trembling, tor- 
tured consciousness. And these unreal- 
ized perceptions of me he interpreted, as 
1 had known that he would, as his soul’s 
inevitable penance. He had come to be- 
lieve that he had done evil in silently 
loving Theresa all these years, and it was 
my vengeance to allow him to believe 
this, to prod him ever to believe it afresh. 

I am conscious that this frame of mind 
was not continuous in me. For I remem- 
her, too, that when Allan and Theresa 
were safely apart and sufficiently miser- 
able I loved them as dearly as I ever had, 
more dearly perhaps. For it was impos- 
sible that I should not perceive, in my 
new emancipation, that they were, each 
of them, something more and greater 
than the two beings I had once ignorantly 
pictured them. For years they had prac 
tised a selflessness of which I could once 
searcely have conceived, and which even 
now I could only admire without enter- 
ing into its mystery. While I had lived 
solely for myself, these two divine crea- 
tures had lived exquisitely for me. They 
had granted me everything, themselves 
nothing. For my undeserving sake their 
lives had been a constant torment of 
renunciation—a torment they had not 
sought to alleviate by the exchange of a 
single glance of understanding. There 
were even marvellous moments when, 
from the depths of my newly informed 
heart, I pitied them:—poor creatures, 
who, withheld from the infinite solaces 
that I had come to know, were still ut- 
terly within that 
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Within it, yes; yet exercising qualities 
that so sublimely transcended it. Yet 
the shy, hesitating compassion that thus 
had birth in me was far from be- 
ing able to defeat the earlier, earthlier 
emotion. The two, I recognized, were in 
a sort of conflict; and I, regarding it, 
assumed that the conflict would never 
end; that for years, as Allan and Theresa 
reckoned time, I should be obliged to 
withhold myself from the great spaces 
and linger suffering, grudging, shamed, 
where they lingered. 


It can never have been explained, I 
suppose, what, to devitalized perception 
such as mine, the contact of mortal be- 
ings with each other appears to be. 
Once to have exercised this sense-freed 
perception is to realize that the gift of 
prophecy, although the subject of such 
frequent marvel, is no longer mysterious. 
The merest glance of our sensitive and 
uncloyed vision can detect the strength 
of the relation between two beings, and 
therefore instantly caiculate its duration. 
If you see a heavy weight suspended 
from a slender string, you can know, 
without any wizardry, that in a few mo- 
ments the string will snap; well, such, 
if you admit the analogy, is prophecy, is 
foreknowledge. And it was thus that I 
saw it with Theresa and Allan. For it 
was perfectly visible to me that they would 
very little longer have the strength to 
preserve, near each other, the denuded 
impersonal relation that they, and that 
I, behind them, insisted on; and that 
they would have to separate. It was my 
sister, perhaps the more sensitive, who 
first realized this. It had now become 
possible for me to observe them almost 
constantly, the effort necessary to visit 
them had so greatly diminished; so that 
I watched her, poor, anguished girl, pre- 
parexto leave him. I saw each reluctant 
movement that she made. I saw her eyes, 
worn from self-searching; I heard her 
step grown timid from inexplicable fears; 
I entered her very heart and heard its 
pitiful, wild beating. And still I did 
not interfere. 

For at this time I had a wonderful, 
almost demoniacal sense of disposing of 
matters to suit my own selfish will. At 
any moment I could have checked their 
miseries, could have restored happiness 


and peace. Yet it gave me, and I could 
weep to admit it, a monstrous joy to know 
that Theresa thought she was leaving 
Allan of her own free intention, when 
it was I who was contriving, arranging, 
insisting. ... And yet she wretchedly 
felt my presence near her; I am certain 
of that. 

A few days before the time of her in 
tended departure my sister told Allan 
that she must speak with him after din 
ner. Our beautiful old house branched 
out from a circular hall with great arched 
doors at either end; and it was through 
the rear doorway that always in summer, 
after dinner, we passed out into the gar 
den adjoining. As usual, therefore, when 
the hour came, Theresa led the way. 
Thet dreadful daytime brilliance that in 
my present state I found so hard to en- 
dure was now becoming softer. A delicate, 
capricious twilight breeze danced incon- 
sequently through languidly whispering 
leaves. Lovely pale flowers blossomed like 
little moons in the dusk, and over them 
the breath of mignonette hung heavily. 
It was a perfect place—and it had so 
long been ours, Allan’s and mine. It 
made me restless and a little wicked that 
those two should be there together now. 

For a little they walked about together, 
speaking of common, daily things. Then 
suddenly Theresa burst out: 

“T am going away, Allan. I have 
stayed to do everything that needed to be 
done. Now your mother will be here to 
eare for you, and it is time for me to go.” 

He stared at her and stood still. 
Theresa had been there so long, she so 
definitely, to his mind, belonged there. 
And she was, as I also had jealously 
known, so lovely there, the small, dark, 
dainty creature, in the old hall, on the 
wide staircases, in the garden. . . . Life 
there without Theresa, even the intention- 
ally remote, the perpetually renounced 
Theresa—he had not dreamed of it, he 
could not, so suddenly, conceive of it. 

“Sit here,” he said, and drew her 
down beside him on a bench, “ and tell me 
what it means, why you are going. Is it 
because of something that I have been— 
have done?” 

She hesitated. I wondered if she 
would dare tell him. She looked out and 
away from him, and he waited long for 
her to speak. 
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The pale stars were sliding into their 
places. The whispering of the leaves was 
almost hushed. All about them it was 
still and shadowy and sweet. It was that 
wonderful moment when, for lack of a 
visible horizon, the not yet darkened 
world seems infinitely greater—a moment 
when anything can happen, anything be 
believed in. To me, watching, listening, 
hovering. there came a dreadful purpose 

id a dreadful courage. 
ne moment, Theresa should not only 
feel, but see me—would she dare to tell 
him then? 

There came a brief space of terrible 
effort, all my fluttering, uncertain forces 
strained to the utmost. The instant of 
my struggle was endlessly long and the 

nsition seemed to take place outside 
n as one sitting in a train, motionless, 
sees the leagues of earth float by. And 

hen, in a bright, terrible flash I knew I 

id achieved it—I had attained visibility. 
Shuddering, insubstantial, but luminous- 
ly apparent, I stood there before them. 
And for the instant that I maintained the 

isible state I looked straight into The- 
resa’s soul. 

She gave a ery. And then, thing of 
silly, cruel impulses that I was, I saw 
what I had done. The very thing that I 
wished to avert I had precipitated. For 
(Allan, in his sudden terror and pity, had 
bent and eaught her in his arms. For 
the first time they were together; and it 
was I who had brought them. 

Then, to his whispered urging to tell 
the reason of her ery, Theresa said: 

™ Frances was here. You did not see 
her, standing there, under the lilacs, with 
no smile on her face?” 

“My dear, my dear!” was all that Al- 
lan said. I had so long now lived invisibly 
with them, he knew that she was right. 

“T suppose you know what it means?” 
she asked him, calmly. 

“Dear Theresa,” Allan said, slowly, “ if 
you and I should go away somewhere, 
could we not evade all this ghostliness? 
And will you come with me?” 

“Distance would not banish her,” my 
sister confidently asserted. And then she 
said, softly: “Have you thought what a 
lonely, awesome thing it must be to be 
so newly dead? Pity her, Allan. We 
who are warm and alive should pity her. 
She loves you still,—that is the meaning 
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of it all, you know—and she wants us 
to understand that for that reason we 
must keep apart. Oh, it was so plain 
in her white face as she stood there. And 
you did not see her?” 

“It was your face that I saw,” Allan 
solemnly told her—oh, how different he 
had grown from the Allan that I had 
known !—“and yours is the only. face 
that I shall ever see.” And again he 
drew her to him. 

She sprang from him. “ You are defy 
ing her, Allan!” she eried. “And you 
must not. It is her right to keep us 
apart, if she wishes. It must be as she 
I shall go, as I told you. And, 
Allan, I beg of you, leave me the cour- 
age to do as she demands!” 

They stood facing each other in the 
deep dusk, and the wounds that I had 
dealt them gaped red and accusing. “ W< 
must pity her,” Theresa had said. And 
as I remembered that extraordinary 
speech, and saw the agony in her face, 
and the greater agony in Allan’s, there 
came the great irreparable cleavege be 
tween mortality and me. In a swift, 
merciful flame the last of my mortal 
emotions—gross and tenacious they must 
have been—was consumed. My cold 
grasp of Allan loosened and a new un- 
earthly love of him bloomed in my heart. 

I was now, however, in a difficulty 
with which my experience in the newer 
state was scarcely sufficient to deal. How 
could I make it plain to Allan and 
Theresa that I wished to bring them 
together, to heal the wounds that I 
had made? 

Pityingly, remorsefully, I lingered 
near them all that night and the next 
day. And by that time I had brought 
myself to the point of a great determina- 
tion. In the little time that was left, 
before Theresa should be gone and Allan 
bereft and desolate, I saw the one way 
that lay open to me to convince them 
of my acquiescence in their destiny. 

In the deepest darkness and silence of 
the next night I made a greater effort 
than it will ever be necessary for me to 
make again. When they think of me, 
Allan and Theresa, I pray now that they 
will recall what I did that night, and that 
my thousand frustrations and _ selfish- 
nesses may shrivel and be blown from 
their indulgent memories. 
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Yet the following morning, as she had 
planned, Theresa appeared at breakfast 
dressed for her journey. Above in her 
room there were the sounds of departure. 
They spoke little during the brief meal, 
but when it was ended Allan said: 

“ Theresa, there is half an hour before 
you go. Will you come up-stairs with 
me? I had a dream that I must tell 
you of.” 

“Allan!” She looked at him, fright- 
ened, but went with him. “It was of 
Frances you dreamed,” she said, quietly, 
as they entered the library together. 

“Did I say it was a dream? But I 
was awake—thoroughly awake. I had 
not been sleeping well, and I heard, twice, 
the striking of the clock. And as I lay 
there, looking out at the stars, and think- 
ing—thinking of you, Theresa,—she came 
to me, stood there before me, in my room. 
It was no sheeted spectre, you understand; 
it was Frances, literally she. In some 
inexplicable fashion I seemed to be aware 
that she wanted to make me know some- 
thing, and I waited, watching her face. 
After a few moments it came. She did 
not speak, precisely. That is, I am sure 
I heard no sound. Yet the words that 
came from her were definite enough. 
She said: ‘Don’t let Theresa leave you. 
Take her and keep her.’ Then she went 
away. Was that a dream?” 





“T had not meant to tell you,” Theres 
eagerly answered, “but now I must. | 
is too wonderful. What time did you: 
clock strike, Allan ?” 

“One, the last time.” 

“Yes; it was then that I awoke. And 
she had been with me. I had not see: 
her, but her arm had been about me an 
her kiss was on my cheek. Oh, I knew 
it was unmistakable. And the sound . 
her voice was with me.” 

“Then she bade you, too—” 

“Yes, to stay with you. I am glad 
we told each other.” She smiled 
fully and began to fasten her wrap. 

“But you are not going—now!” Alla 
cried. “ You know that you cannot, now 
that she has asked you to stay.” 

“Then you believe, as I do, that it was 
she?” Theresa demanded. 

“T can never understand, but I know,” 
he answered her. “And now you will 
not go?” 


teal 


I am freed. There will be no further 
semblance of me in my old home, no 
sound of my voice, no dimmest echo of 
my earthly self. They have no further 
need of me, the two that I have brought 
together. Theirs is the fullest joy that 
the dwellers in the shell of sense can 
know. Mine is the transcendent joy ot 
the unseen spaces. 


Silence 
BY ZONA GALE 


H for one of the stars to know me, 
To say, “ That is she,” as I say, “It is there.” 


Oh for my hills to show me 
If they care. 


But when I speak of them nothing hears me. 

Even the bird on the near bough fears me. 

The fire on my hearth does not know that it cheers me. 
.... Heart that waits by the fire, do you guess 

What you must voice in your tenderness? 
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A NOVEL 


CHAPTER I 

HOUGH she had counted the strokes 

of every hour since midnight, Mrs. 
Eveleth had no thought of going 
bed. When she was not sitting bolt 
pright, indifferent to comfort, in one 
the stiff-backed, gilded chairs, she was 
mping, with the aid of her cane, up and 
wn the long suite of salons, listening 

r the sound of wheels. She knew that 
(George and Diane would be surprised to 

id her waiting up for them, and that 
hey might even be annoyed; but in her 

ite of dread it was impossible to yield 

small considerations. 

She could hardly tell how this presenti- 
ment of disaster had taken hold upon 
her, for the beginning of it must have 

me as imperceptibly as the first flicker 
of dusk across the radiance of an after- 
noon. Looking back, she could almost 
make herself believe that she had seen its 
shadow over her early satisfaction in her 
son’s marriage to Diane. Certainly she 
had felt it there before their honeymoon 
vas over. The four years that had passed 
since then had been spent—or, at least, 
she would have said so now—in waiting 
for the peril to present itself. 

And yet, had she been called on to 
explain why she saw it stalking through 
he darkness of this particular June 
ight, she would have found it difficult 

give eoherent statement to her fear. 
Everything about her was pursuing its 
normally restless round, with scarcely a 
hint of the exceptional. If life in Paris 
was working up again to that feverish 
‘limax in which the season dies, it 
was only what she had witnessed every 
year since the last days of the Second 
Empire. If Diane’s gayety was that 
of excitement rather than of youth, if 
George’s depression was that of jaded 
effort rather than of satiated pleasure, 
it was no more than she had seen in them 
at other times. She acknowledged that 
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she had few facts to go upon—that she 
had indeed little more than the terrified 
prescience which warns the animal of 
a storm, 

There were moments of her vigil when 
she tried to reassure herself with the 
very teruity of her reasons for alarm. 
It was a comfort to think how little there 
was that she could state with the def- 
initeness of knowledge. In all that met 
the eye George’s relations to Diane were 
not less happy than in the first days of 
their life together. If, on Diane’s part, 
the spontaneity of wedded love had grad- 
ually become the adroitness of domestic 
tact, there was nothing to affirm it but 
Mrs. Eveleth’s own power of divination. 
If George submitted with a blinder obe- 
dience than ever to each new extravagance 
of Diane’s Parisian caprice, there was 
nothing to show that he lived beyond his 
means but Mrs. Eveleth’s maternal ap- 
prehension. His income was undoubted- 
lv large, and, for all she knew, it justified 
the sumptuous style Diane and he kept 
up. Where the purchasing power of 
money began and ended was something 
she had never known. Disorder was soa 
frequent in her own affairs that when 
George grew up she had been glad t 
resign them to his keeping, taking what 
he told her was her income. As for 
Diane, her fortune was so small as to be 
a negligible quantity in such housekeep- 
ing as they maintained—a poverty of dot 
which had been the chief reason why 
her noble kinsfolk had consented to her 
marriage with an American. Looking 
round the splendid house, Mrs. Eveleth 
was aware that her husband could never 
have lived in it, still less have built it: 
while she wondered more than ever how 
George, who led the: life of a Parisian 
man of fashion, could have found the 
means of doing both. 

Not that her anxiety centred on mate- 
rial things; they were too remote from the 
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general activities of her thought for that. 
She distilled her fear out of the living 
atmosphere around her. She was no novice 
in this brilliant, dissolute society, or in 
the hidden behind its ap- 
parently concerns. Hints that 
would had slight significance for 
one expert, she found luminous 
with suggestion; and she read by signs 
as faint which the redskin 
detects the passage of his foe across the 
grass. The odd smile with which Dians 
went out! The dull silence in which 
George came home! The manufactured 
conversation! The forced gayety! Th 
startling The effort to begin 
again, and keep the tone to one of com- 
mon intercourse! The long defile of 
guests! The strangers who came, grew 
intimate, and disappeared! The glances 
that followed Diane when she crossed a 
room! The shrug, the whisper, the sug- 
gestive grimace, at the mention of her 
name! All these were as an alphabet 
in which Mrs. Eveleth, grown skilful by 
long years of observation, read what had 
become not familiar than her 
mother tongue. 


meanings 
trivial 
have 


less 


as those in 


pause ! 


less 


The fact that her misgivings were not 
new made it the more difficult to under- 
stand why they had focussed themselves 
to-night into this great fear. There had 
been nothing unusual about the day, ex- 
cept that she had seen little of Diane, 
while George had remained shut up in 
his room, writing letters and arranging 
or destroying papers. There had been 
nothing out of the common in either of 
them—not even the frown of care on 
George’s forehead, or the excited light 
in Diane’s eyes—as they drove away in 
the evening, to dine at the Spanish Em- 
bassy. They had kissed her tenderly, but 
it was not till after they had gone that 
it seemed to her as if they had been taking 
a farewell. Then, too, other little tokens 
suddenly became ominous; while some- 
thing within herself seemed to say, “ The 
hour is at hand!” 

The hour is at hand! Standing in the 
middle of one of the gorgeous rooms, she 
repeated the words softly, marking as 
she did so their incongruity to herself 
and her surroundings. The note of fatal- 
ity jarred on the harmony of this well- 
ordered life. It was preposterous that 
she, who had always been hedged round 


and sheltered by pomp and circumstance 
should now in her middle age be menaced 
with calamity. She dragged herself oy 
to one of the long mirrors and gazed ; 
her reflection pityingly. 

The twitter of birds startled her wit! 
the knowledge that it was dawn. Fron 
the Embassy George and Diane were t 
go on to two or three great houses, but 
surely they should be home by this time! 
The reflection meant the renewal of h 
fear. Where was her son? Was he real 
with his wife? or had the moment com 
when he must take the law into his ow 
hands, after their French 
avenge himself or her? She knew noth 
ing about duelling, but she had the 
Anglo-Saxon mother’s dread of it. Sh 
had always hoped that, notwithstanding 
the social code under which he lived, 
George would keep clear of any sucl 
brutal senselessness; but lately she had 
begun to fear that the conventions of the 
world would prove the stronger, and that 
the time when they would do so was not 
far away. 

Pulling back the curtains from one 
of the windows, she opened it and stepped 
out on a balcony, where the long striy 
of the Quai d’Orsay stretched below her, 
in gray and silent emptiness. On the 
swift, leaden-colored current of the Seine 
spanned here and there by ghostly bridges, 
mysterious barges plied weirdly through 
the twilight. Up on the left the Arc 
de Triomphe began to emerge dimly out 
of night, while down on the right th: 
line of the Louvre lay, black and sinister, 
beneath the towers and spires that faint- 
ly detached themselves against the grow 
ing saffron of the morning. High above 
all else, the domes of the Sacred Heart 
were white with the rays of the unrisen 
sun, like those of the City which camo 
down from God. 

It was so different from the cheerful 
Paris of broad daylight that she was 
drawing back with a shudder, when over 
the Pont de la Concorde she discerned 
the approach of .a motor-brougham. 

Closing the window, she hurried to the 
stairway. It was still night within the 
house, and the one electric light left 


manner, t 


burning drew forth dull gleams from the 
wrought-metal arabesques of the splendid- 
ly sweeping balustrade. When, on the 
ringing of the bell, the door opened and 
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he went down, she had the strange sensa- 
tion of entering on a new era in her life. 

Though she recalled that impression in 
fter-years, for the moment she saw 

thing but Diane, all in vivid red, in 

ie act of letting the voluminous black 
ik fall from her shoulders into the 
sleepy footman’s hands. 

‘Bonjour, petite mére!” Diane called, 

ith a nervous laugh, as Mrs. Eveleth 

ised on the lower steps of the stairs. 

‘Where is George ?” 

She could not keep the tone of anxiety 

t of her voice, but Diane answered with 
dy briskness: 

‘George? I don’t know. Hasn’t he 

me home ?”’ 

‘You must know he hasn’t come home. 
Veren’t you together ?”’ 

‘We were together till—let me see!— 
se house was it ¢ till after the cotil- 
at Madame de Vaudreuil’s. He left 
there and went to the Jockey Club 

th Monsieur de Meleourt, while I drove 
to the Rochefoucaulds.” 

She turned away towards the dining- 

om, but it was impossible not to catch 

e tremor in her voice over the last 

ords. In her ready English there was a 
light foreign intonation, as well as that 
trace of an Irish accent which quickly 
yields to emotion. Standing at the table 
in the dining-room where refreshments 
had been laid, she poured out a glass of 
wine, and Mrs. Eveleth could see from 
the threshold that she drank it thirstily, 

one who before everything else needs 

stimulant to keep her up. At the en 
tranee of her mother-in-law she was on 
er guard again, and sank languidly into 
the nearest chair. 

“Oh, I’m so hungry!” she yawned, 
pulling off her gloves, and pretending to 
nibble at a sandwich. “Do sit down,” 
she went on, as Mrs. Eveleth remained 
standing. “I should think you'd be 
hungry, too.” 

“ Aren’t you surprised to see me sitting 
ip, Diane?” 

“T wasn’t, but I can be, if that’s my 
‘ue,” Diane laughed. 

At the nonchalance of the reply Mrs. 
Eveleth was, for a second, half deceived. 
Was it possible that she had only con- 
jured up a waking nightmare, and that 
there was nothing to be afraid of, after 
all? Possessing the French quality of 
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frankness to an unusual degree, it was 
difficult for Diane to act a part at any 
time. With all her Parisian finesse her 
nature was as direct as lightning, while her 
glance had that fulness of candor which 
ean never be assumed. Looking at her 
now, with her elbows on the table, and 
the sandwich daintily poised between the 
thumb and forefinger of her right hand, 
it was hard to connect her with tragic 
possibilities. There were pearls around 
her neck, and diamonds on her wrists 
and in her hair; but to the wholesom 
ness of her pe rsonality jewels were ho 
more than dew on the freshness of a 
summer morning. 

“1 thought you’d be surprised to find 
me sitting up,” Mrs. Eveleth began 
again, “but the truth is I couldn’t eg 
to bed while my 

“Tm glad you didn’t,” Diane broke 
in, with an evident intention to keep 


” 


the conversation in her own hands. “ I’m 
not in the least sleepy. I could sit here 
and talk till morning—though I suppose 
it’s morning now. Really the time to live 
is between midnight and six o’clock. One 
has a whole set of emotions then that 
never come into play during the other 
eighteen hours of the day. They say 
it’s the minute when the soul comes near- 
est to parting with the body, so I sup- 
pose that’s the reason we can see things, 
during the wee sma’ hours, by the light 
of the invisible spheres.” 

“T should be quite content with the 
light of this world—” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t,” Diane broke in, 
with renewed eagerness to talk against 
time. “It’s like being content with 
words, and having no need of music. 
It’s like being satisfied with photographs, 
and never wanting real pictures.” 

“Diane,” Mrs. Eveleth interrupted, “ I 
insist that you let me speak.” 

“Speak, petite mére? What are you 
doing but speaking now!’ I’m scarcely 
caying a word. I’m too tired to talk. 
If you’d spent the last eight or ten 
hours trying to get yourself down to 
the conversational level of your part- 
ners, you’d know what I’ve been through. 
We women must be made of steel 
to stand it. If you had only seen me 
this evening—” 

“ Listen to me, Diane; don’t joke. This 
is no time for that.” 
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“Joke! I never felt less like joking 
in my life, and—” 

She broke off with a little hysterical gasp, 
so that Mrs. Eveleth got another chance. 

“1 know you don’t feel like joking, 
and still less do I. There’s something 
wrong.” 

“Is there? What?” Diane made an 
effort to recover herself. “I hope it isn’t 
indiscreet to ask, because I need the 
bracing effect of a little scandal.” 


“Isn’t it for you to tell me? You're 
concealing something of which—” 
“Oh, come now, petite mére! Is that 


quite honest? First you say there’s some- 
thing wrong; and then, when I’m all 
agog to hear it, you saddle me with the 
secret. That’s what you call in English 
a sell, isn’t it? A sell! What a fun- 
ny littl word! I often wonder who 
invents the slang. Parrots pass it along, 
of course, but it must take some clever- 
ness to start it. And isn’t it curious,” 
she went on, breathlessly, “how a new 
bit of slang always fills a vacant place 
in the language? The minute you hear 
it you know it’s what you’ve always want- 
ed. I suppose the reason we’re obliged 
to use the current phrase is because it 
expresses the current need. When the 
hour passes, the need passes with it, and 
something new must be coined to meet 
the new situation. I should think a most 
interesting book might be written on the 
Psychology of Slang, and if I wasn’t so 
busy with other things—” 

“Diane, I entreat you to answer me. 
Where is George ?” 

“Why, I must have forgotten to tell 
you that he went to the Jockey Club 
with Monsieur de Meleourt—” 

“You did tell me so; but that isn’t all. 
Has he gone anywhere else ?” 

“How should I know, petite mére? 
Where should he go but come home ?”’ 

“Has he gone to fight a duel?” 

The question surprised Diane into par- 
tially dropping her mask. For an instant 
she was puzzled for an answer. 

“Men who fight duels,” she said, at 
last, “don’t generally tell their wives 
beforehand.” 

“ But did George tell you ?” 

Again Diane hesitated before speak- 
ing. 

“ What a queer question!” 
could find to say. 


was all she 
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“ It’s a question I have a right to ask.” 

“ But have I a right to answer ?” 

“Tf you don’t answer, you leave me to 
infer that he has.” 

“Of course I can’t keep you from in- 
ferring, but isn’t that what they call 
meeting trouble half-way ?” 

“ I must meet trouble as it comes to me.” 

“But not before it That’ 
my point.” 


comes. 
“Tt has come. It’s here. I’m sure of 
it. He’s gone to fight. You know it. 
You’ve sent him. Oh, Diane, if he comes 
to harm, his blood will be on your head.” 

Diane shrugged her shoulders, and took 
another sandwich. 

“T don’t see that. In the first place 
it’s quite unlikely there’ll be any blood 
at all—or more than a very little. On 
of the things I admire in men—our men, 
especially—is the maximum of courage 
with which they avenge their honor, 
coupled with the minimum of damage 
they work in doing it. It must require 
a great deal of skill. I know I should 
never have the nerve for it. I should kill 
my man every time he didn’t kill me. 
But they hardly ever do.” 

“ How can you say that? Wasn’t Mon- 
sieur de Cretteville killed? and Mon 
sieur Lalanne?” 

“ That makes two cases. I implied that 
it happens sometimes—generally by in- 
advertence. But it isn’t likely to do so 
in this instance—at least not to George. 
He’s an excellent shot—and I believe it 
was to be pistols.” 

“ Then it’s true! 
T shall lose him!” 

She flung her cane to the floor and 
dropped into a seat, leaning on the table 
and covering her face with her hands. 
For a minute she moaned harshly, but 
when she looked up her eyes were tearless. 

“And this is my reward,” she cried, 
“ for the kindness I’ve shown you! Afte1 
all, you are nothing but a wanton.” 

Diane kept her self-control, but she 
grew pale. 

“That’s odd,” was all she permitted 
herself to say, delicately flicking the 
erumbs from her finger-tips; “ because it 
was to prove the contrary that George 
ealled Monsieur de Bienville out.” 

“ Bienville! You’ve stooped to him?” 

“Did I say so?’ Diane asked, with a 
sudden significant lifting of the head. 


Oh, my God, I know 
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“ There’s no need to say so. There 
must have been something—”’ 
“There was something — something 


Monsieur de Bienville invented.” 

“ Wasn’t it a pity for him to go to the 
trouble of invention—?”’ 

“When he could have found so much 
that was true,” Diane finished, with 
langerous quietness. “ That’s what you 
vere going to say, isn’t it?” 

‘You have no right to ascribe words 

me that I haven’t uttered. I never 

id so.’ 

“No; that’s true; I prefer to say it 

r you. It’s safer, in that it leaves me 

thing to resent.” 

“Oh, what shall I do! What shall I 
lo!” Mrs. Eveleth moaned, wringing her 
hands. “ My boy is gone from me. He 
ill never come back. I’ve always been 
ire that if he ever did this, it would be 
he end. It’s my fault for having 
rought him up among your foolish, hot- 
eaded people. He will have thrown his 
fe away—and for nothing!” 

‘No; not that,” Diane corrected; “ not 

n if the worst comes to the worst.” 
“What do you mean? If the worst 
omes to the worst, he will have sacrificed 

mself—” 

“For my honor; and George himself 
vould be the first to tell you that it’s 
orth dying for.” 

Diane rose as she spoke, Mrs. Eveleth 
following her example. For a brief in- 
stant they stood as if measuring one an- 
ther’s strength, till they started with a 
simultaneous shock at the sharp call of 
the telephone from an adjoining room. 
With a smothered cry Diane sprang to 
inswer it, while Mrs. Eveleth, helpless 
vith dread, remained standing, as though 
frozen to the spot 

“ Oui—oui—out,” came Diane’s voice, 
speaking eagerly. “Out, c’est bien Ma- 
dame George Eveleth. Oui, oui. Non. Je 
omprends, C'est Monsieur de Melcourt. 
Oui—oui— Dites-le-moi tout de suite— 
insiste— Oui—out. Ah-h-hi” 

The last, prolonged, choking exclama- 
tion eame as the cry of one who sinks, 
smitten to the heart. Mrs. Eveleth was 
able to move at last. When she reached 
the other room, Diane was crouched in a 
little heap on the floor. 

“He’s dead? He’s dead?” the mother 
eried, in frenzied questioning. 
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But Diane, with glazed eyes and part- 
ed lips, could only nod her head in 
aftirmation. 

CHAPTER II 

URING the days immediately fol 

lowing George Eveleth’s death the 
two women who loved him found them 
selves separated by the very quality of 
their grief. While Diane’s heart was 
clamorous with remorse, the mother’s was 
poignantly calm. It was generally re 
marked, in the Franco-American circles 
where the tragedy was talked of, that Mrs. 
Eveleth displayed unexpected strength of 
character. It was a matter of common 
knowledge that she shrank from non 
of the terrible details it was neces 
sary to supervise, and that she was 
capable of giving her attention to her 
son’s practical affairs. 

It was not till a fortnight had passed 
that the two women came face to fac 
alone. The few occasions on which they 
had met hitherto had been those of sol 
emn public mourning, when the great 
questions between them necessarily re- 
mained untouched. The desire to keep 
apart was common to both, for neither 
was sufticiently mistress of herself to b 
ready for a meeting. 

The first movement came from Diane’s 
side. During her long, speechless days of 
self-upbraiding certain thoughts had been 
slowly forming themselves into resolu- 
tions; but it was on impulse rather than 
reflection that, at last, she summoned up 
strength to knock at Mrs. Eveleth’s door. 

She entered timidly, expecting to find 
some manifestation of grief similar to 
her own. She was surprised, therefore, 
to see her mother-in-law sitting at her 
desk, with a number of businesslike papers 
before her. She held a pencil between her 
fingers, and was evidently in the act of 
adding up long rows of figures. 

“Oh, come in,” she said, briefly, as 
Diane appeared. “ Excuse me-a minute. 
Sit down.” 

Diane seated herself by an open win- 
dow looking out on the garden. It was 
a hot morning towards the end of June, 
end from the neighboring streets came 
the dull rumble of Paris. Beyond the 
garden, through an opening, she could see 
a procession of carriages, probably a wed- 
ding, on its way to Sainte Clotilde. It 
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was her first glimpse of the outside world 
since that gray morning when she had 
driven home alone, and the very fact that 
it could be pursuing its round indifferent 
to her calamity, impelled her to turn 
her gaze away. 

It was then that she had. time to note 
the changes wrought in Mrs. Eveleth; and 
it was like finding winter where she ex- 
pected no more than the first genial touch 
of autumn. The seftnesses of lingering 
youth had disappeared, stricken out by 
the hard, straight lines of gravity. 
Never having known her mother-in-law 
as other than a woman of fashion, Diane 
was awed by this dignified, sorrowing 
matron, who carried the sword of mother- 
hood in her heart. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Eveleth 
laid her pencil down and raised her head. 
For a few minutes neither had the power of 
words, but it was Diane who spoke at last. 

“T can understand,” she faltered, “ that 
you don’t want to see me; but I’ve come 
to tell you that I’m going away.” 

“ You’re going away? Where?” 

The words were spoken gently and as 
if in some absence of mind. As a matter 
of fact, Mrs. Eveleth was scarcely think- 
ing of Diane’s words—she was so intent 
on the poor little, tear-wan face before 
her. She had always known that Diane’s 
attractions were those of coloring and 
vivacity, and now that she had lost these, 
she was like an extinguished lamp. 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet,” 
Diane replied, “ but I want you to know 
that you’ll be freed from my presence.” 

“What makes you think I want te 
be—freed ?” 

“You must know that I killed George. 
You said that night that his blood would 
be on my head—and it is.” 

“Tf I said that, I spoke under the stress 
of terror and excitement—” 

“You needn’t try to take back the 
words; they were quite true.” 

“True in what sense?” 

“Tn almost every sense; certainly in 
every sense that’s vital. If it hadn’t been 
for me, George would be here now.” 

“Tt’s never wise to speculate on what 
might have happened if it hadn’t been for 
us. There’s no end to the useless torture 
we can inflict on ourselves in that way.” 


“T don’t think there ought to be an 
end to it.” 


MAGAZINE. 


“Have you anything in particular t. 
reproach yourself with?” 

“T’ve everything.” 

“That means, then, that there’s no on 


incident—or person— I didn’t know 
but—” She hesitated, and Diane took 
up the sentence. 

“You didn’t know but what I had 


given George specific reason for his aci 
I may as well tell you that I never did 

at least not in the sense in which you 
mean it. George always knew that | 
loved him, and that I wastruetohim. He 
trusted me, and was justified in doing so. 
It wasn’t that. It was the whole thing 

the whole life. There was nothing worthy 
in it from the beginning to the end. I 
played with fire, and while George knew it 
was only playing, it was fire all the same.” 

“ But you say you were never—burnt.” 

“Tf I wasn’t, others were. I led men 
on till they thought—till they thought- 
I don’t know how to say it—” 

“ Till they thought you should have led 
them farther ?” 

“Precisely; and Bienville was one of 
them. It wasn’t entirely his fault. 1] 
allowed him to think—to think—oh, 
all sorts of things!—and then when I 
was tired of him, I turned him into 
ridicule. I took advantage of his folly 
to make him the laughing-stock of Paris; 
and to avenge himself he lied. He said 
I had been his— No; I can’t tell you.” 

“T understand. Ycu needn’t tell me. 
You needn’t tell me any more.” 

“There isn’t much more to tell that | 
can put into words. It was always—just 
like that—just as it was with Bienville. 
He wasn’t the only one. I made coquetry 
a game—but a game in which I cheated. 
I was never fair to any of them. It’s 
only the fact that the others were more 
honorable than Bienville that’s kept what 
has happened now from having happened 
long ago. It might have come at any 
time. I thought it a fine thing to be 
able to trifle with passion. I didn’t know 
I was only trifling with death. Oh, if 
I had been a good woman, George would 
have been with us still!” 

“You mustn’t blame yourself,” the 
mother-in-law said, speaking with some 
difficulty, “for more than your own share 
of our troubles. I want to talk to 
you quite frankly, and tell you things 
you’ve never known. . The beginning of 
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the sorrows that have come to us dates 
ery far back—back to a time before you 
were born.” 

“ Oh?’ 

Diane’s brown eyes, swimming in 

irs, opened wide in a sort of mourn- 

curiosity. 

‘T admit,” Mrs. Eveleth continued, 
‘that in the first hours of our—our be- 
reavement I had some such thoughts about 

as you've just expressed. It seemed 

me that if you had lived differently, 
George might have been spared to us. It 
took reflection to show me that if you had 
ed differently, George himself wouldn’t 
ave been satisfied. The life you led 

as the one he cared for—the one I 
1ught him to care for. The origin of 
the wrong has to be traced back to me.” 

‘To you?” Diane uttered the words 

increasing wonder. It was strange 

at a first réle in the drama could be 
layed by any one but herself. 

“T’ve always thought it a little odd,” 
irs. Eveleth observed, after a_ brief 
pause, “that you’ve never been interested 

hear about our family.” 

‘I didn’t know there was anything to 
tell,” Diane answered, innocently. 

‘I suppose there isn’t, from your Eu- 
ropean point of view; but, as we Amer- 
cans see things, there’s a good deal that’s 
significant. Foreigners care so little 
about who or what we are, so long as we 
have money—” 

Diane raised her hand in a gesture of 
deprecation, intimating that such was not 
her attitude of mind. 

“_that I’ve never wanted to bore you 
with what, after all, wasn’t necessary for 
you to hear. I shouldn’t do so now if it 
had not become important. There’s a 
great deal to settle and arrange.” 

“T ean understand that there must be 
business affairs,” Diane murmured, for 
the sake of saying something. 

“ Exactly; and in order to make them 
clear to you I must take you a little 
farther back into our history than you’ve 
ever gone before. I want you to see how 
much more responsible I am than you 
for our calamity. You were born into 
this life of Paris, while I came into it 
of my own accord. You did nothing but 
yield naturally to the influences around 
you, while I aecepted them after having 
been fully warned. If you knew a little 
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more of our American ideals I should 
find it easier to explain.” 

“J should like to hear about them,” 
Diane said, sympathetically. The new 
interest was beginning to take her out 
of herself. 

“My husband and I,” Mrs. Eveleth 
went on again, “belong to that New 
York element which dates back to the 
time when the city was New Amsterdam, 
and the State, the New Netherlands. To 
you that means nothing, but in America 
it tells much. 
my husband, on his mother’s side, was a 
Van Tromp.” 


I was Naomi de Ruyter; 


“Really?” Diane murmured, feeling 
that Mrs. Eveleth’s tone of pride required 
“T know there’s a Mr. Van 
Tromp here—the American banker.” 


a response, 


“He is of the same family as my hus 
band’s mother. For nearly three hundred 
years they’ve lived on the island of Man- 
hattan, and seen their farms and pastures 
grow into the second city in the world. 
The world has poured in on them, lit- 
erally in millions. It weuld have sub 
merged them if there hadn’t been some 
thing in that old stock that couldn’t be 
kept down. However high the tide rose, 
they floated on the top. My people were 
thrifty and industrious. They worked 
hard, saved money, and lived in simple 
ways. They cared little for pleasure, for 
beauty, or for any of the forms of art; 
but, on the contrary, they lived for work, 
for religion, for learning, and all the 
other high and serious pursuits. It was 
fine; but I hated it.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“T longed to get away from it, and 
when I married I persuaded my husband 
to give up his profession and his home 
in order to establish himself here.” 

“But surely you can’t regret that? 
You were free.” 

“Only the selfish and the useless are 
ever free. Those who are worth anything 
in this world are bound by a hundred 
claims upon them. They must either 
stay caught in the meshes of love and 
duty, or wrench themselves away—and 
that’s what I did. Perhaps I suffered less 
than many people in doing the same 
thing; but I cannot say that I haven’t 
suffered at all.” 

“But you’ve had a happy life 
now.” 
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“T’ve had what I wanted—which may 
be happiness, or may not be.” 

“T’ve heard that you were very much 
admired. Madame de Noailles has told 
me that when you appeared at the Tuile- 
ries, no one was more graceful, not even 
the Empress herself.” 

“T had what I wanted,” she repeated, 
with a sigh. “I don’t deny that I en- 
joyed it; and yet I question now if I 
did right. When my husband died, and 
George was a little boy, my friends made 
one last effort to induce me to take him 
back, and bring him up in his own coun- 


try. I ignored their opinions, because 
all their views were so different from 
mine. I was young and independent, 


and enamored of the life I had begun to 
lead. I had seruples of conscience from 
time to time; but when George grew up 
and developed the tastes I had bred in 
him, I let other considerations go. I was 
pleased with his success in the little world 
of Paris, just as I had been flattered by 
my own. When he fell in love with you 
I urged him to marry you, not because 
of anything in yourself, but because you 
were Mademoiselle de la Ferronays, the 
last of an illustrious family. I looked 
upon the match as a useful alliance for 
him and me. I encouraged George in 
extravagance. I encouraged him when he 
began to live in a style far more expen- 
sive than anything to which he had been 
accustomed. I encouraged him when he 
built this house. I wanted to impress 
you; I wanted you to see that the Amer- 
ican could give you a more splendid home 
than any European you were likely to 
marry, however exalted his rank. I was 
not without fears that George was spend- 
ing too much money; but we’ve always 
had plenty for whatever we wanted to 
do; and so I let him go on when I should 
have stopped him. It was my vanity. 
It wasn’t his fault. He inherited a large 
fortune; and if I had only brought him 
up wisely, it would have been enough.” 

“ And wasn’t it enough ?” 

In spite of her growing dread Diane 
brought out the question firmly. Mrs. 
Eveleth sat one long minute motionless, 
with hands clasped, with lips parted, and 
with suspended breath. 

“No.” 

The monosyllable seemed to fill the room. 
It echoed and re-echoed in Diane’s ears 
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like the boom of a cannon. While her 
outward vision took in such details 

the despair in Mrs. Eveleth’s face, th 
folds of crape on her gown, the Wattea 
picture on the panel of moss-green an 
gold that formed the background, all th: 
realities of life seemed to be dissolving 
into chaos, as the glories of the sunset 
sink into a black and formless mas 
When Mrs. Eveleth spoke again, her voi 
sounded as though it came from far away 

“TI want to take all the blame upo 
myself. If it hadn’t been for me, Georg 
would never have gone to such extremes. 

“ Extremes ?” 

Diane spoke not so much from the 
sire to speak as from the necessity 
forcing her reeling intelligence back t 
the world of fact. 

“Tm _ afraid 
for it.” 

‘Do you mean that there are debts?” 
A great many debts.” 

“Can’t they be paid?’ 

Most of them can be paid—perhaps 
all; but when that is done I’m afrai< 
there will be very little left.” 

“But surely we haven’t lived so ex 
travagantly as that. I know I’ve spent 
a great deal of money—” 

“Tt hasn’t been altogether the style 
of living. When my poor boy saw that 
he was going beyond his means he tried 
to recoup himself by speculation. Do you 
know what that is?” 

“T know it’s something by which peo- 
ple lose money.” 

“He had no experience of anything of 
the kind, and his men of business tell 
me he went into it wildly. He had 
that optimistic temperament which al- 
ways believes that the next thing will be 
a success, even though the present one is 
a failure. Then, too, he fell into the 
hands of unscrupulous men, who mad 
him think that great fortunes were to 
be made out of what they call wildcat 
schemes, when all the time they wer 
leading him to ruin.” 

Ruin! The word appealed to Diane’s 
memory and imagination alike. It came 
to her from her remotest childhood, when 
she could remember hearing it applied 
to her grandfather, the old Comte de la 
Ferronays. After that she could recol- 
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frst in one European capital, and then in 
another. Finally they settled for a few 
ears in Ireland, her mother’s country, 
vyhere both her parents died. During all 
his time, as well as in the subsequent 
ears in a convent at Auteuil,she was never 
free from the sense of ruin hanging over 
er. Though she understood well enough 
that her way of escape lay in making a 
rich marriage, it was impressed upon her 
hat the meagreness of her dot would 

ke her efforts in this direction difficult. 
When, within a few months of leaving 
the convent, she was asked by George 
Kveleth to become his wife, it seemed 

3 if she-had reached the end of her cares. 
She had the less scruple in accepting 

at he had to give in that she honestly 

<ed the generous, easy-going man who 
ved but to gratify her whims. During 
the four years of her married life she had 
pent money, not merely for the love of 
pending, but from sheer joy in the sense 
hat Poverty, the arch-enemy, had been 
defeated; and lo! he was springing at 
her again. 

“Ruin!” she echoed, when Mrs. Eve- 
leth had let fall the word. “ Do you mean 

it we’re—ruined ?” 

“Tt depends on. how you look at it. 
You will always have your own small 
fortune, on which you can live with 
economy.” 

“ But you will have yours, too.” 

Mrs. Eveleth smiled faintly. 

“No; I’m afraid that’s gone. It was 
n George’s hands, and I can see he tried 
to inerease it for me, by doing with it— 
as he did with his own. I’m not blaming 
him. The worst of which he can be 
accused is a lack of judgment.” 

“ But there’s this house!” Diane urged, 
‘and all this furniture!—and_ these 
pictures !” 

She glanced up at the Watteau, the 
Boucher, and the Fragonard, which gave 
the key to the decorations of the dainty 
boudoir. The faint smile still lingered 
on Mrs. Eveleth’s lips, as it lingers on 
the face of the dead. 

“There'll be very little left,” she re- 
peated. 

“ But I don’t understand,” Diane pro- 
tested, with a perplexed movement of the 
hand across her brow. “I don’t know 
much about business, but if it were ex- 
plained to me I think I could follow.” 
Vor. CXVIIL—No 708—11 
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“Come and sit beside me at the desk.” 
Mrs. Eveleth suggested. 


‘You will un- 
derstand better if you see the figures, 
just as they stand.’ 

She went over the main points, one by 
one, using the same untechnical sim 
plicity of language which George’s men 
of business had employed with herself. 
The facts could be stated broadly, but 
comprehensively. When all was settled 
the Eveleth estate would have disap 
peared. Diane would possess her small 
inheritance, which was a thing apart. 
Mrs. Eveleth would have a few jewels 
and other minor personal belongings, but 
nothing more. The very completeness of 
the story rendered it easy in the telling, 
though the largeness of the facts made 
it impossible for Diane to take them in. 
It was an almost unreasonable tax on 
credulity to attempt to think of the tall, 
fragile woman sitting before her, with 
luxurious nurture in every pose of the 
figure, in every habit of the mind, as 
penniless. It was trying to account for 
daylight without a sun. 

“Tt can’t be,” Diane cried, when she 
had done her best to weigh the facts just 
placed before her. 

Mrs. Eveleth shook her head, the glim- 
mering smile fixed on her lips as on 
a mask. 

“Tt is so, dear, I’m afraid. We must 
do our best to get used to it.” 

“T shall never get used to it,” Diane 
cried, springing to her feet, “ never, 
never !” 

“Tt will be hard for you to do without 
all you’ve had—when you’ve had so 
much—but—” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” Diane broke in, 
fiercely. “It isn’t for me. I can do well 
enough. It’s for you.” 

“Don’t worry about me, dear. 
work.” 

The words were spoken in a matter- 
of-fact tone, but Diane bounded at them 
as at a sword-thrust. 

“ You can—what ?” 

It was the last touch, not only of the 
horror of the situation, but of its ludi- 
crous irony. 

“T can work, dear,” Mrs. Eveleth re- 
peated, with the poignant tranquillity that 
smote Diane more cruelly than grief. 
“There are many things I could do—” 

“Oh, don’t!” Diane wailed, with plead- 
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ing gestures of the hands. “Oh, don’t! 
I can’t bear it. Don’t say such things. 
They kill me. There must be some mis- 
take. All that money can’t have gone. 
Even if it was only a few hundred thou- 
sand franes it would be something. I 
will not believe it. It’s too soon to judge. 
I’ve heard it took a long time to settle 
up estates. How can they have done 
it yet?” 

“They haven’t. They’ve only seen its 
possibilities—snd impossibilities.” 

“T will never believe it,” Diane burst 
out again. I will see those men. I 
will tell them. I am positive that it can- 
not be Such injustice would not be 
permitted. There must be laws—there 
must be something—to prevent such out- 
rage—especially on you!” She spoke 
vehemently, striding to and fro in the 
little room, and brushing back from time 
to time the heavy brown hair that in 
her excitement fell in disordered locks on 
her forehead. “It’s too wicked. It’s too 
monstrous. It’s intolerable. God doesn’t 
allow such things to happen on earth, 
otherwise He wouldn’t be God. No, no; 
you eannot make me think that such 
things happen. You—work! The Mater 
Dolorosa herself was not called upon to 
bear such humiliation. If God reigns, as 
they say He does—” 

“But, Diane dear,” Mrs. Eveleth in- 
terrupted, gently, “isn’t it true that we 
owe it to George’s memory to bear our 
troubles bravely ?” 

“T’m ready to bear anything bravely 

but this.” 

“ But isn’t this the case, above all oth- 
ers, in which you and I should be un- 
flinching? Doesn’t any lack of courage 
on our parts imply a reflection on him?’ 

“That’s true,” Diane said, stopping 
abruptly, struck with the thought. 

“T don’t know how far you honor 
George’s memory—?” 

“ George’s memory? Why shouldn’t I 
honor it ?” 

“T didn’t know. Some women—after 
what you’ve just discovered—” 

“T am not—some women! I am Diane 
Eveleth. Whatever George did I shared 
it, and I share it still.” 

“Then you forgive him?” 

“Forgive him?—I?—forgive him? 
No! What have I to forgive? Anything 
he did he did for me and in order to have 


the more to give me—and I love hin 
and honor him as I never did till now.” 

Mrs. Eveleth rose and stood unsteadil, 
beside her desk. 

“ God bless you for saying that, Diane.” 

“There’s no reason why He should 
bless me for saying anything so obvious.” 

“Tt isn’t obvious to me, Diane; and 
you must let me bless you—bless you wit! 
the mother’s blessing, which, I think, 
must be next to God’s.” 

Then opening her arms wide, she sobbed 
the one word, “ Come!” and they had a‘ 
least the comfort, dear to women, of weep 
ing in one another’s arms. 


CHAPTER III 


N the private office of the great 

Franeo- American banking - house of 
Van Tromp and Company the partners, 
having finished their conference, wer 
about to separate. 

“That’s all, I think,” said Mr. Grim 
ston. He rose with a jerky movement, 
which gave him the appearance of a litt): 
figure shot out of a box. 

Mr. Van Tromp remained seated at th 
broad, flat-topped desk, his head bent at 
an angle which gave Mr. Grimston a view 
of the tips of shaggy eyebrows, a broad 
nose, and that peculiar kind of pro 
truding lower lip before which timid peo 
ple quail. As there was no response, 
Mr. Grimston looked round vaguely on 
the sombre, handsome furnishings, fix- 
ing his gaze at last on the lithographed 
portrait of Mr. Van Tromp senior, the 
founder of the house, hanging above 
the mantelpiece. 

“That’s all, I think,” Mr. Grimston 
repeated, raising his voice slightly in 
order to drown the rumble that came 
through the open windows from the 
rue Auber. 

Suddenly Mr. Van Tromp looked up. 

“T’ve just had a letter,” he said, in 
a tone indicating an entirely new order 
of discussion, “from a person who signs 
herself Diana—or is it Diane ?—Eveleth.” 

“Oh, Diane! She’s written to you, 
has she?” came from Mr. Grimston, as 
his partner searched with short-sighted 
eyes for the letter in question among the 
papers on the desk. 

“You know her, then?” 
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“Of eourse I know her. You ought 

know her, too. You would, if you 
didn’t shut yourself up in the office, away 
from the world.” 

“ N-no, I don’t recall that I’ve ever met 
the lady. Ah, here’s the note. Just sit 
lown a minute while I read it.” 

Mr. Grimston shot back into his seat 
igain, while Mr. Van Tromp wiped his 
irge circular glasses. 

“¢Pear Mr. Van Tromp,’ she begins, 
[ am most anxious to talk to you on 

ry important business, and would take 

as a favor if you would let me call on 
[uesday morning and see you very pri- 
itely. Yours sincerely, Diane Eveleth.’ 
That’s all. Now, what do you make of it?” 

The straight smile, which was all the 
cial expression Mr. Grimston ever al- 
owed himself, became visible between the 
nes of his closely clipped mustache and 
eard. He took his time before speaking, 
enjoying the knowledge that this was one 
of these social junctures in which he had 
his senior partner so conspicuously at 
a disadvantage. 

“Tt’s a bad business, I’m afraid,” 
he said, as though summing up rather 
than beginning. 

“ What does the woman want with me?” 

“That, 1 fear, is painfully evident. 
You must have heard of the Eveleth 
smash a couple of months ago. Or—let 
me see!—I think it was just when you 
were in New York. No; you’d be likely 
not to hear of it. The Eveleths have so 
carefully cut their American acquaintance 
for so many years that they’ve created a 
kind of vacuum around themselves, out 
of which the noise of their doings doesn’t 
easily penetrate. They belong to that 
class of American Parisians who pose for 
going only into French society.” 

“T know the kind.” 

“ Mrs. Grimston could tell you all about 
them, of course. Equally at home as 
she is in the best French and American 
cireles, she hears a great many things 
she’d rather not hear.” 

“She needn’t listen to ’em.” 

“Unfortunately a woman in her posi- 
tion, with a daughter like Marion, is 
obliged to listen. But that’s rather the 
end of the story—” 

“ And I want the beginning, Grimston, 
if you don’t mind. I want to know why 
this Diana should be after me.” 
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“ She’s after money,” Mr. Grimston de- 
clared, bluntly. “She’s after money, and 
you’d better let me manage her. It would 
save you the trouble of the refusal you’ll 
be obliged to make.” 

“ Well, tell me about her and Ill see.” 

Mr. Grimston stiffened himself in his 
chair and cleared his throat. 

“Mrs. George Eveleth,” he stated, with 
slow, significant emphasis, “is an ex- 
tremely fascinating woman. She has 
probably turned more men round her lit- 
tle finger than any other woman in Paris.” 

“Ts that to her credit or her discredit ?” 

“I don’t want to say anything against 
Mrs. Eveleth,” Mr. Grimston protested. “I 
wish she hadn’t come near us at all. As 
it is, you must be forewarned.” 

“T’m not particular about that, if you’ll 
give me the facts.” 

“That’s not so easy. Where facts are 
so deucedly disagreeable, a fellow finds it 
hard to trot out any poor little woman 
in her weaknesses. I must make it clear 
beforehand that I don’t want to say any- 
thing against her.” 

“Tt’s in confidence—privileged, as the 
lawyers say. I sha’n’t think the worse of 
her—that is, not much.” 

“Poor Diane,” Mr. Grimston began 
again, sententiously, “is one of the bits 
of human wreckage that have drifted 
down to us from the pre-revolutionary 
days of French society. Her grandfather, 
the old Comte de la Ferronays, belonged 
to that order of irreconcilable royalists 
who persist in dashing themselves to 
pieces against the rising wall of democ- 





racy. I remember him perfectly —a 
handsome old fellow, who had lost 
an arm in the Crimea. He used to 


do business with us when I was with 
Hargous in the rue de Provence. Hav- 
ing impoverished himself in a plot in 
favor of the Comte de Chambord, some 
where about 1872, he came utterly to grief 
in raising funds for the Boulanger craze, 
in the train of the Duchesse d’Uzés. He 
died shortly afterwards, one of the last 
to break his heart over the hopeless 
Bourbon cause.” 

“That, I understand you to say, was 
the grandfather of the young woman 
who is after money. She’s a French- 
woman, then ?” 

“She’s half French. That was her 
grandfather. The father was of much 
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the same type, but a lighter weight. He 
married an Irish beauty, a Miss O’Hara, 
as poor as himself. He died young, I 
believe, and I’d lost sight of the lot, till 
this Mademoiselle Diane de la Ferronays 
floated into view, some five years ago, in 
the train of the Noailles family. Her 
marriage to George Eveleth, which took 
place almost at once, was looked upon as 
an excellent thing all round. It rid the 
Noailles of a poor relation, and helped to 
establish the Eveleths in the heart of the 
old aristocracy. Since then Diane has 
been going the pace.” 

“ What pace ?” 

“The pace the Eveleth money couldn’t 
keep up with; the pace that made her the 
most talked of woman in a society where 
women are talked of more than enough; 
the pace that led George Eveleth to put 
a bullet through his head under pretence 
of fighting a duel.” 

“Dear me! Dear me! A most unusual 
young woman! Deo you tell me that her 
husband actually put an end to himself?” 

“So I understand. The affair was a 
curious one; but Bienville swears he fired 
into the air, and I believe him. Besides, 
George Eveleth was found shot through 
the temple, and no one but himself could 
have inflicted a wound like that. To 
make it conelusive, Meleourt and Vernois, 
who were seconds, testify to having seen 
the act, without having the time to pre- 
vent it. You ean see that it is a relief 
to me to be able to take this view of the 
case—on poor Marion’s account.” 

“ Marion—your daughter! Was she 
mixed up in the affair?” 

“ Mixed up is a little too much to say. 
I don’t mind telling you in confidence 
that there was something between her 
and Bienville. I don’t know where it 
mightn’t have ended; but of course when 
all this happened, and we got wind of 
Bienville’s entanglement with Mrs. Eve- 
leth, we had to put a stop to the thing, 
and pack her off to America. She’ll stay 
there with her aunt, Mrs. Bayford, till it 
blows over.” 

“And your friend Bienville? Hasn’t 
he brought himself within the elutches 
of the law?” 

“ George Eveleth was officially declared 
a suicide. He had every reason to be one 

though I don’t want to say anything 
against Mrs. Eveleth. When Bienville 





refused to put an end to him, he eviden: 
ly decided to do it himself. His family, 
know nothing about that, so please don’t 
let it slip out if you see Diane. With 
her notions, the husband fallen in her 
eause has perished on the field of honor; 
and if that’s any comfort to her, let he: 
keep it. As for Bienviile, he’s joined 
young Persigny, the explorer, in South 
America. By the time he returns, th: 
affair will have been forgotten. He’s : 
nice young fellow, and it’s a thousand 
pities he should have fallen into th 
net of a woman like Mrs. Eveleth. | 
don’t want to say anything against her, 
vou understand—” 

“Oh, quite!” 

“ But—” 

Mr. Grimston pronounced the word 
with a hard-drawn breath, and presented 
the appearance of a man who restrains 
himself. He was still endeavoring to 
maintain this attitude of repression when 
a discreet tap on the door called from 
Mr. Van Tromp a gruff, “Come in.” A 
young man entered with a ecard. 

*“ She’s here,” the banker grunted, read 
ing the name. 

Mr. Grimston shot up again. 

“ Better let me see her,” he insisted, 
in a warning tone. 

“No, no. I'll have a look at her my- 
self. Bring the lady in,” he added, to th: 
young man in waiting. 

“Then I'll skip,” said Mr. Grimston, 
suiting the action to the word by disap- 
pearing in one direction as Diane en 
tered from another. 

Mr. Van Tromp rose heavily, and sur- 
veyed her as she crossed the floor to- 
wards him. He had been expecting some 
such seductive French beauty as he 
had occasionally seen on the stage on 
the rare occasions when he went to a 
play; so that the trimness of this little 
figure in widow’s dress, with white bands 
and eufis, after the English fashion, 
somewhat disconcerted him. Unaceus- 
tomed to the ways of banks, Diane half 
offered her hand, but as he was on his 
guard against taking it, she stood still 
before him. 

“Mrs. Eveleth, I believe,” he said, 
when he had surveyed her well. “ Have 
the goodness to sit down, and tell me 
what I can do for you.” 

Diane took the seat he indicated, 
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which left a disereet space between herself 
and him. The heavy black satchel she 
carried she placed on the floor beside her. 
When she raised her veil, Mr. Van Tromp 
observed to himself that the pale face, 
touching in expression, and the brown 
eyes, in which there seemed to lurk a 
gentle reproach against the world for 
having treated her so badly, were exactly 
what he would have expected a woman 
coming to borrow money to assume. 

“T’ye come to you, Mr. Van Tromp,” 
Diane began, timidly, “ because I thought 
that perhaps— you might know — who 
I am.” 

‘T don’t know anything at all about 
you,” was the not encouraging response. 

“Of course there’s no reason why 
you should—” Diane hastened to say, 
apologetically. 

“ None whatever,” he assured her. 

“Only that a good many people do 
know us—” 

“T dare say. I haven’t the honor to 
be among the number.” 

“And I thought that possibly—just 
possibly—you might be predisposed in 
my favor.” 

“A banker is never predisposed in 
favor of any one—not even his own flesh 
and blood.” 

“T didn’t know that,” Diane persisted, 
bravely, “ otherwise I might just as well 
have gone to anybody else.” 

“ Just as well.” 

“ Would you like me to go now?” 

The question took him by surprise, and 
before replying he looked at her again 
with queer, bulgy eyes peering through 
big circular glasses, in a way that made 
Diane think of an ogre in a fairy-tale. 

“You’re not here for what I like,” he 
said, at last, “but for what you want 
yourself,” 

“That’s true,” Diane admitted, rue- 
fully, “but I might go away. I will 
go away, if you say so.” 

“You'll please yourself. I didn’t send 
for you, and I'll not tell you to go. How 
old are you?” 

It was Diane’s turn to be surprised, 
but she brought out her age promptly. 

“ Twenty-four.” 

“You look older.” 

“'That’s because I’ve had so much trou 


ble, perhaps. It’s because we’re in trouble 


that I’ve come to you, Mr. Van Tromp.” 
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“T dare say. I didn’t suppose you'd 
come to ask me to dinner. There are not 
many days go by without some dne ex- 
pecting me to pull him out of the scrape 
he would never have got into if it hadn't 
been for his own fault.” 

“T’m afraid that’s very like my case.” 

“Tt’s like a good many cases. You’r 
no exception to the rule.” 

“And what do you do at such times, 
if I may ask?” 

“You may ask, but I'll not tell you. 
You’re here on your own business, I 
presume, and not on mine.” 

“T thought that perhaps you'd be good 
enough to make- mine yours. Though 
we've never met, I have seen you at va 
rious times, and it always seemed to me 
that you looked kind; and so—” 

“Stop right there, ma’am,” he cried, 
putting up a warning hand. “‘ Most im 
portant business,’ was what you said in 
your note, otherwise I shouldn’t hav 
consented to see you. If you have any 
business, state it, and I'll say yes or no, 
as it strikes me. But I’ll tell you before- 
hand that there isn’t a chance in a thou- 
sand but what it ’ll be no.” 

“T did come because I thought you 
looked kind,” Diane declared, indignant 
ly, “and if you think it was for any 
other reason whatever, you’re absolute 
ly mistaken.” 

“Then we'll let it be. I can’t help my 
looks, nor what you think about them. 
The point is that you’re here for some- 
thing; so let’s know what it is.” 

“You make it very hard for me,” Diane 
said, almost tearfully, “but Tl try. I 
must tell you, first of all, that we’ve lost 
a great deal of money.” 

“That’s no new situation.” 

“Tt is to me; and it’s even mor 
so to my poor mother-in-law. I should 
think you must have heard of her at the 
least. She is Mrs. Arthur Eveleth. Her 
maiden name was Naomi de Ruyter, of 
New York.” 

“Very likely.” 

“Her husband was related, on his 
mother’s side, to the Van Tromps—the 
same family as your own.” 

“That’s more likely still. There are 
as many Van Tromps in New York as 
there are shrimps on the Breton coast, 
and they’re all related to me, because 
I’m supposed to have a little money.” 
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“T sha’n’t let you offend me,” Diane 
said, stoutly, “ because I want your help.” 

“ That’s a very good reason.” 

“ But since you take so little interest 
in us I will not attempt to explain how 
it is that we’ve come to such misfortune.” 

“T'll take that for granted.” 

“The blow has fallen more heavily 
on my mother-in-law than on me. She 
has lost everything she had in the world; 
while I have still my own money—my 
dot—and a little over from the sale of 
my jewels.” 

“ Well?” 

“Tf you’d ever seen her, you would 
know how terrible, how impossible, such 
a situation is for her. She’s the sort of 
woman who ought to have money—who 
must have money. And so I thought if 
I came to you—” 

“T’d give her some.” 

“No,” Diane said, quickly, with a re- 
newed touch of indignation, “but that 
you’d help me to do it.” 

He looked at her with an odd, upward 
glance under his shaggy, overhanging 
brows, while the protruding lower lip 
went a shade farther out. 

“ Help you to do it? How?” 

“ By letting her have mine.” 

Again he looked at her, almost sus- 
piciously. 

“You've got plenty to give away, I 
suppose ?”” 

“On the contrary; I’ve pitifully little; 
but such as it is, I want her to have it 
all. She could live on it—-with economy; 
or at least she says I could.” 

“And can’t you?” 

“T don’t want to. As there isn’t enough 
for two, I wish to settle it on her. Isn’t 
that the word ?—settle?” 

“Tt ‘ll do as well as another. And 
what do you propose to do yourself?’ 

“ Work.” 

Diane forced the word in a little gasp 
of humiliation, but she got it out. 

“ And what ‘Il you work at?’ 

“T don’t know yet, exactly. I should 
have to see. My mother-in-law is go- 
ing to America; and when she does I'll 

join her.” 

“Hmph! My good woman, you would- 
n’t do more than just keep ahead of 
starvation.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t expect to do more. 
If I succeeded in that—I should live.” 





“How much money have you got?” 

“It’s all here,” she answered, picking 
up the black satchel and opening it 
“These are my securities, and I’m told 
they’re very good.” 

“And do you take them round with 
you every time you go shopping?” 

“No,” Diane smiled, somewhat wanly 
“ They’ve been in the hands of the Messrs 
Hargous for a good many years pas‘ 
They are entirely at my own disposal 
not in trust, they said; so that I had ; 
right to take them away. I thought | 
would just bring them to you.” 

“What for?” 

“To keep them for my mother-in-la. 
and pay her the interest, or whatever 
it is.” 

“Why didn’t you leave them with 
Hargous ?” 

“T was afraid, from some things h 
said, he would object to what I wanted 
to do.” 

“ And what made you think I wouldn’t 
object to it, too?” 

“Two or three reasons. First, Mon 
sieur Hargous is not an American, and 
you are; and I’d been told that Americans 
always like to help each other—” 

“T don’t know who could have put that 
notion into your head.” 

“ And then, from the few glimpses I’v: 
had of you—I will say it!—I thought you 
looked kind.” 

“Well, now that you’ve had a better 
look, you see I don’t. How much money 
have you got? You haven’t told me 
that yet.” 

“ Here’s the memorandum. They said 
they were mostly bonds, and very good 
ones.” 

With the slip of paper in his hand the 
banker leaned back in the chair, and took 
a longer time than was necessary to scan 
the poor little list. In reality he was 
turning over in his mind the unexpected 
features of the case, venturing a peep at 
Diane as she sat meekly awaiting the 
end of his perusal. 

“Hasn’t it occurred to you,” he asked 
at last, “that you could leave your af- 
fairs in Hargous’s hands, and still turn 
over to your mother-in-law whatever sums 
he paid you?” 

“Yes; but she wouldn’t take the money 
unless she thought it was her very own.” 

“ But it isn’t her very own. It’s yours.” 
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‘J want to make it hers. I want to 
transfer it to her absolutely—so that 
no one else, not even I, shall have a 
claim upon it. There must be ways of 
doing that.” 

“There are ways of doing that, but 
as far as she’s concerned it comes 
to the same thing. If she won’t touch 
the income, she will refuse to accept 
the principal.” 

“Tye thought of that, too; and it’s 
among the reasons why I’ve come to you. 
I hoped you’d help me—” 

“To tell a lie about it.” 

“JT should think it might be done 
without that. My mother-in-law is a 
very simple woman in business affairs. 
She has been used all her life to having 
money paid into her account, when she 
had only the vaguest idea as to where it 
eame from. If you should write to her 
now and say that some small funds in 
her name were in your hands, and that 
ou would pay her the income at stated 
intervals, nothing would seem more nat- 
iral to her. She would probably attribute 

to some act of foresight on her son’s 

rt, and never think I had anything to 
do with it at all.” 

For three or four minutes he sat in 
meditation, still glancing at her furtively 
under his shaggy brows, while she waited 
for his decision. 

“T don’t approve of it at all,” he said 
at last. 

“Don’t say that,” she pleaded. “ I’ve 
hoped so much that you’d—” 

“At the same time I won’t say that 
the thing isn’t feasible. I'll just verify 
these bonds and certificates, and—” 

He took them, one by one, from the bag, 
and having compared them with the list, 
replaced them. 

“ And,” he continued, “you can come 
and see me again at this time to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thank you!” 

“You can thank me when I’ve done 
zomething—not before. Very likely I 
sha’n’t do anything at all. But in the 
meanwhile you may leave your satchel 
here, and not run the risk of being robbed 
in the street. If I refuse you to-morrow 

as is probable I shall—I’ll send a man 
with you to see you and your money 
safely back to Hargous.” 
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He touched a bell, and a young man 
entered. On directions from the banker 
the clerk left the room, taking the bag 
with him; while Diane, feeling that her 
errand had been largely accomplished, 
rose to leave. 

“You can’t go without the receipt for 
your securities. How do you know I’m 
not stealing them from you? What right 
would you have to claim them when you 
came again? Sit down now and tell m 
something more about yourself.” 

Half smiling, half tearfully, Diane 
complied. Before the clerk returned she 
had given a brief outline of her life, 
agreeing in all but the tone of telling 
with much of what Mr. Grimston had 
stated half an hour earlier. 

‘It has been all my fault,” she de 
elared, as the young man_ re-enter 
ed. “There’s been nobody to blame 
but me.” 

“T see that well enough,” the old man 
agreed, and once more she prepared to 
depart. 

“Look at your receipt. Oompare it 
with the list there on the desk.” Dian 
obeyed, though her eyes swam so that 
she could not tell one word from another. 
“Ts it all right? Then so much the bet 
ter. You'll find me at the same time 
to-morrow—if you’re not late.” 

“Since you won’t let me thank you I 
must go without doing so,” 
tremulously, “ but I assure you— 

“You needn’t assure me of anything, 
but just come again to-morrow.” 

She smiled through the mist over her 
eyes, and bowed. 

“T shall not be—late,” was all she ven 
tured to say, and turned to leave him. 

She had reached the door, and half 
opened it, when she heard his voice be- 
hind her. 

“Stay! Just a minute! Id like to 
shake hands with you, young woman.” 

Diane turned and allowed him to tak 
her hand in a grip that hurt ier. She 
was so astounded by the suddenness of 
the act, as well as by the rapidity with 
which he closed the door behind her, that 
her tears did not actually fall until she 
found herself in the public department 
of the bank, outside. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


she began, 
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ly known as the “ Roost,” has its 

library on the third floor front. It 
is a handsome apartment, and well ap- 
pointed, save for one somewhat singular 
deficiency—books. There are shelves in 
plenty, but, excepting the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, a set of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, and a few odd novels, these 
are unoccupied. Evidently, the descend- 
ants of the Patroons have larger inter- 
ests in life than the pursuit of literature; 
but for all that the room has its uses, 
infrequent, perhaps, yet none the less 
appreciated. If a St. Kiliaen member 
desires absolute seclusion he has only to 
betake himself to the library; no one will 
think of looking for him there, and he 
is at liberty to wrestle undisturbed with 
any of the secrets of the universe that 
may chance to be engaging his attention. 


Te St. Kiliaen Club, more familiar- 


With this explanation we shall under- 
stand why Mr. Pruyn Cassilis had for- 
saken the social delights of the lounge on 
this bright January afternoon, and was 
now immersed in the brown-study atmos- 


phere of the library. There was some- 
thing on his mind, a problem that called 
for his most careful consideration, and he 
wanted to think it over without prejudice. 

Exhibit A—This was a note, bearing 
an address in Monument Square, Balti- 
more, written in a hand unmistakably 
feminine, and dated early in December 
of the year just past. It read: 


“My pear Mr. Cassmis,—As one of 
my very good friends I know that you 
will be interested to hear that my en- 
gagement to Mr. Aleott Pinckney, of 
Charleston, is just announced. Need- 
less to say that I am as happy as any 
girl has a right to be. We are to 
be married on February the fifteenth 
(Shrove Tuesday), and I have a tre- 
mendous favor to ask of you. Will you 
preside at the organ on that great occa- 
sion? It is much the nicer thing to have 


TASSEL 


.a erowded one. 


SUTPHEN 


a friend assisting in this particular ca 
pacity, and I did so enjoy your im 
promptu recitals at the Anchorage las: 
summer; they made that house-party ; 
memorable one for me. So, Mr. Distin 
guished Amateur, if it isn’t too great 
a bore, do gratify the whim of you 
friend and well-wisher, 
AcaTHa VAUGHAN.” 


Exhibit B cannot be placed in materia! 
evidence, since Mr. Cassilis had pr 
served no copy of his answer to this epis 
tle. But he recollected distinctly enough 
the essential nature of his reply. It had 
been something of a shock to him—this 
decisive knowledge of Miss Vaughan’s 
matrimonial destiny; or, at least, he had 
persuaded himself that he felt it in that 
way. Not that he could allege any par- 
ticular ground for complaint; they had 
met, for the first time, at the Bowens’ 
house-party, and had been excellent 
friends during the fortnight’s stay. 
Then they had gone their separate ways. 
and, to tell the truth, he had thought 
very little about her until the coming of 
this letter. True, he had been expecting 
to see her again; she had intimated her 
intention of running over to New York 
for the Wagner cycle, but she had failed 
to appear, and the season had been such 
And now it was all over 
between them; Cassilis rather enjoyed 
the vague sensation of disillusionment. 
of shadowy regret. This sentiment still 
possessed him when he sat down to reply 
to her letter, and he had said rather more 
than he really intended. Of course, hx 
signified his willingness to oblige in the 
matter of the wedding music; and if he 
had been wise he would have stopped 
there. But the temptation to pose a 
little had been irresistible, and he had 
gone on to convey the impression, deli- 
cate but unmistakable, that his complai- 
sance was costing him something. To be 
asked to play at her wedding—her wed- 
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ne—well, she wished it, and if it wouid 


dd to her happiness, in even the small- 
st degree, he could not refuse. Also a 
et more in similar strain, all very in- 
definite and elusive, and yet singularly 
well caleulated to set any imaginative 


young woman to thinking things. Cas- 
silis had been rather pleased with his 


effort: but at the time he had almost suc- 
eeded in convineing himself that it rep- 
resented his real feelings; then he sent 
ff the letter, and promptly forgot all 
bout it. That was a month ago, and he 
vas now confronted with exhibit C, a 
second letter from Miss Vaughan, that 
began without formal address, and read 
s herewith set down: 

‘You were most kind to aecede so 
promptly to my request about the music, 
nd I should have acknowledged your 
etter at onee. If I did not, it was be- 
cause I wanted time to think it over. I 
m frank enough to admit that it in 
terested me; but, more than that, it dis- 
turbed me—greatly. Jetween the lines 
[ can read that you condemn me, but you 
must do me justice; I never had the 
faintest idea that you felt that way; | 
never had the smallest suspicion that you 
thought of me as other than a friend, a 
very good friend. 

‘It has distressed me—more than | 
ean say—to think that I have hurt you, 
even if unwittingly; and then there is 
the further implication that I must go 
on hurting you; and this last is intoler 
able. Oh, I would give the world 
(Several erasures and a large blot mad 
the sueceeding line hopelessly illegible.) 

“What more can I say; what more 
can any woman say’ If the fault be 
really mine I ought to make reparation; 
but how and where to begin? Between 
you and me the platitudes are impossi- 
ble; I would not insult you by offering 
them, and indeed I could have no heart 
to do so. Life is a muddle, isn’t it? 

“There is just one thing that I must 
insist upon—your forgiveness. Even if 
[ am to blame (consciously or uncon- 
sciously), I could not be happy unless 
there was peace between us. I dare say 
that I am exacting a generosity of which 
I myself would be incapable; but you are 
a man, and IT am a woman. Be good to 
me and tell me that IT am forgiven 
fully and completely. 
Vou. CXVITT.—No, 703.—12 
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“You speak of having missed your 
happiness. Ah, my friend, is happiness 
anything more than a term of compari 
son even to the most fortunate among 
us—even to me / A. V. 

“P.S.—I ought to tell you that my 
engagement to Mr. Pinckney has been 
broken off. I think we both realized that 
it had been a mistake from the begin 
ning and that it was better to face the 
situation frankly. To have married him 
would have been the crowning injustice.” 

For the tenth successive time Mr. Cas- 
silis had perused this ingenuous epistle, 
and he was as far as ever from knowing 
what he was going to do about it. At 
the first he had experienced a feeling 
of not unnatural exultation; the vanity 
of the male creature. had been subtly 
touched; and he had even contemplated 
seizing the fruit of this undoukted vie 
tory over the gentleman from South Car- 
olina. He felt like a conqueror, and he 


wanted t 


enjoy his triumph. Then, as 
his meditation prolonged itself, the flush 
upon his cheek began to fade; he told 
himself that he must make no mistake in 
a matter of such importance. Agatha 
Vaughan was a nice girl, and he had 
liked her tremendously. But was he sure 
that she was the one? The more he 
thought of it the less sure he became; 
and the lover who doubts thereby denies 
the fact of his own existence. If the 
decision could only be kept open for a 
little while, or until he could know his 
mind more clearly. But he had already 
committed himself, at least in Miss 
Vaughan’s estimation, and now her letter 
had defined the issue with uncompromis- 
ing lueidity. It was certainly his turn 
to play, and there was not a safety shot 
on the table; Mr. Cassilis told himself, 
with uneconcealed bitterness, that he had 
been fourteen different kinds of a fool, 
and was a fit candidate for the funny 
ward at Jellevue. Incidentally, he 
drank several stiff whiskey-and-sodas, 
and smoked a great deal more than was 
good for his golf putting. 

Sharp is the spur of necessity. Some- 
thing impelled him to pick up the fatal 
missive and examine it closely. The 
letter was addressed to him at his bache- 
lor apartments in the “ Mohican”; and 
it had been so imperfectly sealed that he 
had been able to open it without cutting 
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or tearing the flap of the envelope. If 
he should re-enclose the letter a dash of 
mucilage would make everything secure, 
and then there would remain no evidence 
that its seal of secrecy had ever been re- 
moved. The corollary to this ingenious 
proposition instantly presented itself, and 
Mr. Cassilis marched forthwith to the 
office of the club and demanded the at- 
tention of a clerk. 

“Will you be kind enough to re- 
address this letter?” he said, with as 
much nonchalance as he could muster. 

The clerk raised his eyebrows, but it 
was not his business to seek an expla- 
nation of this extraordinary request. 
“Where to?’ he asked, and dipped his 
pen in the red ink. 

“ Number 49 West Forty-fourth Street. 
And you will please see that the postman 
takes it on his next round? Thank you 
very much.” 

Mr. Cassilis went in to luncheon feel- 
ing rather set up with his cleverness in 
slipping out of so tight a place. For, of 
course, he was not known at No. 49 West 
Forty-fourth Street; he had simply giv- 
en the first address that popped into his 
head. Consequently, the letter would 
have to: be marked, “ Not found,” and 
would be duly sent to the Dead-letter 
Office, and thence returned to the writer. 
Miss Vaughan would undoubtedly con- 
clude that the “ Mohican ” address was a 
mistake and that the Jetter had never 
reached its destination. To be sure, it 
was not impossible for her to discover 
that he might be unearthed at the St. 
Kiliaen; but she would have had oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon her impulsiveness, 
and perhaps to regret it. Most women 
have a strain of superstition in their 
blood, and there would be an ominous 
suggestion in the return of the letter 
that she could hardly ignore. Well and 
closely reasoned, and yet somehow Mr. 
Cassilis found himself curiously dissat- 
isfied with the result of his deductions; 
all of a sudden the taste of his cutlet 
disappeared, and he accused the waiter 
of having brought him a corked bottle 
of Burgundy. Such is human nature, 
poor human nature. 

Ten days later Cassilis and Miss 
Vaughan met face to face on Fifth Ave- 
nue. The latter colored visibly in that 
instant of the erossing glanee, but she 


recovered herself so quickly and com- 
pletely that Cassilis almost doubted if 
he had seen aright; her manner impressed 
him as being cool and a trifle distant. 
“Mother and I are stopping at th 
‘Huron,’ ” she said, in answer to his in 


quiry. “Why not come in for a cup of 


tea? It’s just around the corner.” 

Cassilis had no particular reason for 
declining, nor was he anxious to find one. 
Moreover, there was something in Miss 
Vaughan’s matter-of-fact attitude that 
piqued his curiosity. He would have 
given a good deal to know if the letter 
had been returned, but it was obviously 
impolitiec to make the direct inquiry; he 
would have to angle a little. 

Arriving at the “THluron,” Miss 
Vaughan stopped at the office desk to 
ask for her mail. The clerk was sorting 
a bundle of letters that he had taken 
from a large and dusty pigeonhole; the 
one on the top of the pile attracted the 
simultaneous attention of both Cassilis 
and his companion. “ My letter!” ex- 
claimed Miss Vaughan, in immense sur- 
prise. She put out her hand to take it, 
but Cassilis had forestalled her. “It is 
addressed to me,” he said, gravely. Yet, 
when she insisted, he had no option but 
to yield the point and give it up. 

“So you never received this!” con- 
tinued Miss Vaughan. As the question 
had not been a direct one Cassilis felt 
that he was justified in keeping silence. 

“It was sent to you at the ‘ Mohican,’ 
and then readdressed to No. 49 West 
Forty-fourth Street. How strange!” 

“ Forty-nine is our number,” explained 
the clerk. “ Are you Mr. Pruyn Cassilis ?” 
Cassilis acknowledged his identity. 

“Mr. Cassilis not being known here, 
we were holding the letter for the cus- 
tomary time before returning it to the 
post-office. But, somehow, it was over- 
looked last week. Oh, I beg your par- 
don, Miss Vaughan; there is nothing for 
you except this parcel. Shall we put the 
charge on the bill? Thank you.” 

Miss Vaughan had retained possession 
of the letter without vouchsafing any fur- 
ther explanation regarding it. But her 
manner towards Cassilis had changed— 
interestingly so. When she handed him 
his cup of tea he could have sworn that 
she blushed. The situation was too pi- 
quant not to be improved. 
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‘A letter bearing my and ad 
dressed in your handwriting! Is it in- 
discreet 


nhame, 


to be curious?” 

“I did write you this a week ago. I 
supposed, of course, that had 
ceived it.” 


“ Well?” 
“Tt appears that | 


you re- 


mistaken. 
had been doing you an injustice.” 
Cassilis had the grace to feel a little 
ashamed of himself—just a little. But 
the temptation to play up to the part was 
irresistible. “Surely I am to have the 
opportunity to re-establish myself in your 


“Will 


was 


esteem,” he said. 

the letter?” 
“Taking everything into 

I don’t think I will.” 


* But it is my property.” 


you give me 
considera- 
tion, 


“That, at least, is an arguable ques- 
tion. You will hardly insist on making 
it a legal one.” 

“T want my letter.” 

“ And you can’t have it. 
you are!” 


What a child 


“You place me in an indefensible po- 
sition. Is that quite fair?” 

“TI have already 
any blame. 


acquitted 
What 


you of 
possible do 
want ¢” 


“My letter.” 


more 
you 


“There you go again, still harping on 
that one outworn string. A 
obstinate.” 

“And a 


silis could 


man is so 
woman so ineonstant.” Cas- 
not resist the thrust, and he 
that it told; Miss Vaughan 
changed color, and her lower lip trembled 
ever so slightly. “I wrote that letter 
under impulse,” she began. 


could see 


“An impulse that you now regret?” 

“Not necessarily. But 
sidered its advisability. 
privilege, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Certainly; if elaim it.” Cas- 
silis was beginning to look upon himself 
as being rather hardly 
was injured. 

“Aren't we making a_ tremendous 
mountain out of a very small mole- 
hill?” continued Miss Vaughan, lightly. 
“There must be other things in the 
world. How was the opera this season ?” 

But refused to be diverted. 
“You were to come on for the eycle,” he 
complained. “ You didn’t.” 

“ Cireumstances prevented.” 


I have recon- 
That is my 
you 
tone 


used; his 


Cassilis 
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“To be sure—how stupid of me! Of 
course there was that all-important thing 
the trousseau. I suppose you’re here now 
on account of it.” 

“ Low guess! But 
don’t get me talking of my clothes, fo. 


they are the one interest I have on earth 


clever of you to 


and I should bore you to extinction.” 
felt He had 

upon foreing her to establish 

the fact of her broken engagement, and 


Cassilis outmanceuvred. 


eounted 


the bare admission would have given him 
a distinet this emotional 
duel. But she refused to be entrapped, 


advantage in 


and he was obliged to have recourse to 
He rose to his feet. 
said. “ Will you 
please tell me what you intend doing with 
that letter?” 

“ Probably I shall destroy it.” 

“No; vou will give it to me 
hefore I leave this room.” 

“IT bee that 
this.” The girl’s 
troubled. 

“But I do.” A pause, and then Cassilis 
played a master-stroke: he changed the 
subject. “I ought to be getting up that 
remarked, with a fine 
of friendly interest. “I think you spoke 
of a song of Schumann’s— Du Ring an 


his one strong card. 
“TI must be going,” he 


now 


you will not insist upon 


voice was low and 


music,” he show 


Meinem Finger’? 

“ Please do not bother any longer about 
that, Mr. Cassilis. It was foolish of me 
to have made the request at all. Will you 
let me withdraw it now without asking 
for any reasons?” 

The dormant manhood in Cassilis re 
sponded to the appeal. He bent over the 
hand that she extended. “It must be 
as you wish,” he said, gravely. “I am 
conscious of having behaved badly in this 
affair — more so than you ean 
Good-by.” He bowed himself out. 

On the way down-stairs Cassilis found 
that he was the sport of various con 
flicting emotions. Never had she seemed 
to him so alluring, so altogether and pre- 
eminently desirable. But he put a strong 
and restraining hand on the impulse to 
go back for a renewal of the unequal! 
combat. “I’m glad I didn’t push it,” he 
told himself. “ Very glad.” As he passed 
out of the door a bell-boy ran up and 
handed him a letter—the letter. 


know. 


Mr. Pruyn Cassilis sat in his com- 
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rtable bachelor apartments and gazed 
hout him meditatively. He had enjoyed 

singularly pleasant and care-free exist 
nee for some thirty-odd years; and now 
he was on the point of exchanging it 

rr what? Yet even as he mused the 
ision of a woman’s face arose before him, 
ind all else was blotted out ~ he se ized pen 
nd paper and began to write. 

It was really a model of a letter 
straightforward, definite, and honestly 
ippreciative of the delicate issues that 
were at stake. Taking the ground that 
the breaking of her engagement had left 
the way open for him, he asked the honor 
if Miss Vaughan’s hand in marriage; he 
hoped that he would be able to make her 
iappy; he expressed just the proper 
ymount of anxiety as to the nature of her 
reply. Yet, when he came to read it over, 
he felt that there was something lacking: 
he resumed his pen and continued: 

“There still remain unuttered the in 
dispensable words, the words that every 
woman desires and has the right to hear. 
Well, then, I love you, and I am glad and 
proud that I can say it.” He stopped, 
and his eye went back to that little word 
‘ean.” Was he quite sure that he was 
using it in all honesty? Nothing could 
justify its employment but certainty 
absolute, unquestioning certainty of his 
own mind and heart. And here he was 
still wondering, arguing, debating. Tak- 
ing an eraser, he carefully obliterated 
‘ean” and wrote in “do.” “TI am glad 
ind proud that I do say it.” That would 
have to express his final position; he 
had shown a resolution, a willingness to 
follow the only honorable course; he had 
said what he was expected to say, and he 
was prepared to stand by it. He sealed 
and stamped the letter, and addressed it 
to Miss Vaughan at the “ Huron.” Then 
he took a fresh sheet of note - paper 
and started in again. And this is what 
he wrote: 

“T ean’t tell you anything less than the 
truth. Your original letter was not mis- 
directed; I received it at the ‘ Mohican, 
and read it—every word of it. Of course 
it called for a reply; and that I found 
myself unable to make—at least for the 
moment. I wanted to know myself a lit- 
tle better; it was necessary to gain time 
to arrive at a conclusion that should be 
just to us both. Therefore I deliberately 
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remailed the letter to what I thought was 
a blind address, assuming that, not being 
delivered, it would be sent back to you by 
the Dead-letter Office. The fact that the 
letter had been officially returned would 
secure your position, and I should have 
my opportunity for reflection. 

“But the fates willed differently, and 
I have now to acknowledge my error, with 
the added consciousness that my later 
conduct admits of no excuse whatever. 
My vanity, my selfishness, are alone to 
blame for all that has happened, and no 
condemnation could be severer than that 
which I must pass upon myself. 1 have 
dared to trifle with one of the great reali- 
ties of life, and I must be prepared to 
pay the appropriate penalty. 

“There are two courses open to me. 
I might write and ask you to be my wife, 
making no honest confession of my 
fault, but inwardly resolving to atone for 
it by a lifetime of devotion. That, in- 
deed, were the easier way, but I cannot 
feel sure that it would be the right way. 
The shadow of the wrong would lie al- 
ways between us, and supposing that 
some day the truth became known to 
you? Would not the latter injustice be 
harder to bear than the original one ¢ 

“The alternative is to make frank ac- 
knowledgment of my offence, and to be- 
seech your forgiveness, or rather, your 
forbearance. In my answer to your first 
letter—the one announcing your engage- 
ment—I allowed myself the luxury of an 
attitude. When you demanded its mean- 
ing (as you had every right to do) | 
found myself unable to give an answer 
that would have been satisfactory to 
either of us. Accordingly, I temporized, 
I plunged from one folly into a greater 
one, floundering more and more hope- 
lessly with every step, until I have now 
reached an impasse where a halt is im- 
perative. 

“T have bespoken your forbearance, 
and you will expect me to define what I 
mean by the request. It is simply the 
chance to know my own heart, time in 
which to assure myself that I really have 
the one thing to offer that you would 
care to accept. P Cy” 


Having prepared this second enclosure 
for the post, Cassilis sat back in his 
chair and considered. The two letters 
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lay before him; which should he send? 
And the longer he thought it over, the 
less he seemed able to come to a decision. 
Now he realized that the morning light 
was dawning through his eastern win- 
dows ; may appear, he 
had taken the whole night for the reso- 
lution of his problem, a problem that 
still remained with him. With a sudden 
impulse he snatched up top-coat and hat 
and went out. 

He 


for now he 


incredible as it 


have 
found 


must walked miles on end, 
himself in a remote 
suburb of the city, and it was going on 
to ten o’clock. 


and 


He jumped on a street- 
the “ Mohican.” 
Ilis Japanese servant greeted him with 
stolid serenity: “ Morning, Soft 
boil three minutes ?” 


car returned to 


sar. 


Cassilis glanced over at 
table; the had 
With as indifference as he could 
command he inquired about them. 


the writing- 


two letters disappeared. 


much 


“Have posted, sar, as honorable cus- 
tom is. Both letters? 
the obligation 
to perform.” 

Subsequent 


Most certainly, 
sar; has been punctual 
cross-examination of the 
irreproachable Watairo elicited the im- 
portant fact that the letters had not been 
mailed at the same time; one of them 
had fallen off the table and had not been 
The 
elapsed period might have been all of 
two hours. 


discovered until he came to sweep. 


But, assuredly, both commu- 
nications were now in the _ post, 
would be shortly delivered to 
Vaughan at the “ Huron.” 

Mr. Cassilis hailed a cab and 
off, breakfastless, to the hotel in West 
Forty-fourth Street. There the clerk 
handed him an envelope containing Miss 
Vaughan’s visiting-eard. On it was the 
hastily seribbled information that she 
and her mother had been recalled unex- 
pectedly to Baltimore, by illness in the 
family. They had taken the earliest 
possible train; she would write again 
when they arrived. 

“T sent Miss Vaughan a letter,” 
gan Cassilis, tentatively. 

“There was one in the first mail,” an- 
swered the clerk, “that Miss Vaughan 
received and took with her. Another 
eame with the later delivery.” 

“Yes,” said Cassilis, breathlessly. 

“We forwarded the latter, in aceord- 


and 


Miss 


drove 


be- 
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with instructions. It hasn’t 
been gone more than an hour.” 

A noonday express for the South num- 


ance our 


bered Mr. Cassilis among its passengers. 
He calculated that the letter had pre- 
ceded him by the earlier train that he 
had just missed, after a law-breaking 
dash in a taxicab. Of course it would 
reach Baltimore before him, but he 
would be at Miss Vaughan’s house in 
advance of its delivery. Its interception 
could no doubt be accomplished—diplo- 
macy, bribery, force; he was ready to 
invoke any or all of these measures, as 
oceasion should demand. The one tre- 
mendous, unresolvable complication lay 
in the fact that there was no possibility 
of determining which of the two letters 
was now in Miss Vaughan’s possession, 
and which was on its way to her. If 
he only knew, if he only knew! 

But at least he was possessed of one 
certainty: he realized now that life with- 
out Agatha Vaughan was not worth the 
living. He loved her—of that unalter- 
able conclusion there could be no shadow 
of doubt; and even though the revelation 
had come too late, even though he had 
now lost her irrevocably, he should sti!] 
be glad that he had lived long enough 
to know it. He loved her—the wonderful 
words kept ringing in his ears, incessant- 
ly repeated in rhythm with the whirling 
wheels; echoed and re-echoed in the 
blasts of the locomotive whistle, in the 
rattle of the switch points, in every 
sound from that strange outer world 
through which he was travelling at six- 
ty miles an hour.- He loved her, and in 


that consciousness so stupendous, so well- 
nigh unbelievable, he was content to rest. 

Arriving, at five o’clock, in Baltimore, 
Cassilis drove to Miss Vaughan’s house, 


and sent up his ecard. She was not at 
home, and so he had to wait. He passed 
the time pacing the floor, his ears alert 
to every sound. Which shou'd he hear 
first—the ring announcing her coming, 
or the postman’s signal? 

Miss Vaughan‘had returned; she came 
immediately to the drawing-room where 
Cassilis awaited her. She greeted him 
with what he fancied was a constrained 
surprise, and his heart sank. “ You 
in Baltimore!” she exclaimed. In her 
hand she carried a letter, and he was 
able to see that the address was in 
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his handwriting. One of the two, but 
which one? 

“This came just as | was leaving the 
hotel,” she said, and held it out to him. 
Cassilis took it mechanically, but did not 
look at it. 
ten in 


She 


“T assume that 
answer to 


it was writ- 
went 
but 


mine,” she on. 


steadily, the 


color was rising in her cheeks. 


confronted him 

Cassilis forced his blurring eyes to the 
paper; then his heart gave a great leap, 
for it was the letter in which he had 
asked her to become his wife. In that 
same instant he heard the nearing note 
“ Agatha!” he 
But 


of the postman’s whistle. 
said, and made a step towards her. 
she waved him back. 

“ At this, the ultimate moment, noth- 
ing less than the truth may be uttered 
between us.” She spoke gently, but de- 
terminedly. 

Cassilis looked at her dumbly. She 
reclaimed the letter with an imperious 
gesture. 

“Did you not write this out of pity 
for me? 


Please answer me honestly.” 
A maid entered with a letter. 
that -her mistress was preoccupied, she 


Seeing 


placed the salver on a table and with- 
drew. Cassilis gazed at the missive with 
the enve- 
lope, bearing its significant double ad- 
and postmark, lay within 
reach of his hand. 

“Oh, I know very well what you said 
in this,” continued, passionately, 
striking the paper with her clenched fist. 

3ut a woman reads beyond the written 
word. I had offered myself, and you 
tried to be generous. But you did not 
really care.” 
turned 


fascinated eyes; -travel-worn 


dress easy 


she 


Cassilis his back upon the 
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the table, 
found speech at 


temptation on and with th 
last. “You 
are quite right,” he said, firmly. “ When 
1 wrote that letter I did care, | 
knew it then, as you know it now. 

“Don’t let us talk of generosity; | 
did what I thought was right, and I was 
ready to abide by it. But afterwards | 
came to understand that a larger justice 
was due you, and I tried again. This 
time it was a confession. There it is on 
the table. Through an accident both let 
ters got into the and | 
Baltimore intending to intercept the 
second one. I had the chance to do 
so, but now I want you to sit down and 
read it.” 

Without a word Miss Vaughan obeyed. 
When she had finished she sat, chin in 
hand, gazing into the red heart of the 
fire. Now that the silence had stretched 
itself out to a 
less, Cassilis could endure it 
“Well?” he said, hesitatingly. 

Her face flashed 
able smile as 
him. 
want ?” 
the only possible position—his knees. 


action he 


hot 


post, came to 


million years, more or 
no longer. 
“ Well?” 
into a wholly ador- 
turned it full upon 


“Tlow much more time do you 


she 


she asked. Cassilis dropped to 


One day, six months after their mar- 
riage, Cassilis ventured to put a 
tion to his “ That 
the confession, know,” he 
somewhat shamefacedly. “It was just 
pure luck that that didn’t come to you 
first, and the other one later. Now, 
would it nave made any difference, anv 
real difference, | mean ?”’ 

“A very foolish question,” 
Mrs. Cassilis, judicially. “ The 
who could answer it, wouldn’t.” 


ques 
letter, 


began, 


wife. second 


you 


retorted 
woman 
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Leaders of 
BY CHARLES 


IGHTEEN years have passed since 

Meissonier, Puvis de Chavannes, 

and Rodin headed the migration 
of certain French artists to the Champ 
de Mars. The object for which the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts was 
organized may be paraphrased as the 
greater good of the greater humber, its 
policy being particularly designed to 
encourage the younger French artists and 
to extend the privileges and rewards of 
exhibition to artists of other countries. 
The whirligig of time, however, though 
it has not actually brought the artists 
of the younger organization back into the 
fold of the Société des Artistes Fran- 
cais, has attenuated the differences that 
originally separated them. Both the old 
Salon and the new now occupy adjacent 
galleries in the Grand Palais; and in 
Vor. CXVIII.—No. 703.—13 
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LA DANSE—LUCIEN SIMON 


the New Salon 


H. CAFFIN 


the opinion of some observers the net 
impression of either exhibition varies 
but little from that of the other. Yet I 
fancy that such opinion is usually ex- 
pressed by some artist who, either in 
acknowledgment of favors received or in 
the hope of favors to come, finds it con 
venient to exhibit with the older organ- 
ization. I doubt if any exhibitor in the 
new Salon will admit it, or if any out- 
sider, viewing the two exhibitions with 
impartial detachment, can escape the 
conviction that in the new Salon there 
is not only more vigor, but, on the whole, 
more worth-whileness. Yet, even so, if 
he is looking for the evidence of some 
freshness of motive and method, he will 
rather expect to find it elsewhere, for 
in novelty and progressiveness the new 
Salon has already yielded to the Salon 
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as possible abstract 
of the condition 
consciousness th; 
the facts ha 
aroused in the art 
ist’s mind. 

In comparison wit 
these latest tend 
cies the new Salo: 
seems indeed con 
Whatever 


storms of 


servative. 
contr 

versy some of it 
members may hay 

stirred in the heyday 
of their own periods 
of adventure and ex 
periments have been 
Famili 
arity with their mo 


forgotten. 


tives has made them 
seem not only rea 
sonable, but accept 
able; and these men, 
who at the inaugu 
ration of the new 
Salon were not 
among its founders, 
are now its acknowl 
edged leaders, and 
among the most no- 


table 


France. 


painters in 
They have 
become so by virtue 
of their modernism, 
and it is for this 
reason that a study 
of the various ways 
in which they have 
manifested this 
changing and elusive 














Le JARDIN—EDMOND AMAN-JEAN lent 


d’Automne. It is here that one disecov- 


ers the spirit of adventure and experi- 
ment, symptoms of a new point of view 
regarding the motive and scope of paint- 


ing. This I propose to examine in a 
later article, and for the present will 
only premise that its tendency seems to 
be toward a more abstract conception of 
art; toward an impressionism that relies 
even less than formerly on the concrete 


facts of the subject, and more and more 


upon the rendering, in a manner as far 


quality is an excel 
prelude to a 
consideration of. the 
newer men, and what 
their aims may possibly portend. 

The painters who have stamped th 
personality of their leadership upon the 
new Salon represent a round dozen of 
living* artists and one who is deceased 
The latter is Eugéne Carriére; the oth 
ers are Charles Cottet, Lucien Simon, 
Emile Blanche, René Prinet, 
Henri Caro-Delvaille, Ignacio Zuloaga, 
André Dauchez, Emile Ménard, Paul Al- 
bert Besnard, Gaston La Touche, Henri 
Le Sidaner, and 


Jacques 


Edmond Aman-Jean. 
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The order in which I have placed them 
has reference neither to their seniority 
nor to their relative importance, but con- 
veniently marks in a general way their 
several characteristics. Thus -Cottet has 
maintained the motive of the peasant 
genre originated by Millet, while Simon, 
with less human sympathy but more of 
the purely painter’s vision, has studied 
the drama of life in a greater variety of 
its manifestations. On the other hand, 
Blanche, Prinet, and Caro-Delvaille rep- 
resent the reaction from the humbler and 
coarser range of subjects to that of so- 
ciety and Zuloaga with 
versatility interpreted 
through a variety of Spanish types both 
the elegant and the rude, informing the 
dramatic motive with a strongly piquant 
psychology. Dauchez Ménard are 
the landseapists of the group, the one 
a realist, the other an idealist; Besnard 
and La Touche, prestidigitators in the 
treatment of light, while Le Sidaner, also 
playing upon the theme of light, has 
tuned it to a key of pensive lyricism; 


elegance; 
traordinary 


ex- 
has 


and 


Aman-Jean, no less pensive in feeling, 
works in a subdued atmosphere, such as 
Whistler affected, in the half-light of 
which there is freer play for fancy. 
Lastly, there was Carriére, essentially the 
most modern of the group, to whom the 
life of the spirit was of infinitely more 
account than the representation of the 
conerete. It is under these several heads 
of motive, thus briefly suggested, that I 
propose to consider these leaders of the 
new Salon; less, in fact, as individuals 
than as representatives in painting of 
the thought currents of their time. 

The thought-stream upon which these 
leaders of the new Salon have emerged, 
as both a product and a manifestation, 
has been in its character reactionary; one 
of the periodically returning phases of 
protest against with a 
hint here and there already of some- 
thing constructively new to take their 
place. For such everywhere and always 
is the nature of the thought-stream—pe- 
riods of reaction alternately with periods 
of constructiveness; perpetual birth, de- 
eay, and rebirth. The reaction in this 
ease has been against the spirit of scien- 
tific materialism that reigned pretty 
nearly supreme during three-quarters of 
the nineteenth century, manifesting it- 


existing ideas, 
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self in painting under the forms of real 
ism and objective impressionism. It 

favor of form « 
other of idealism; a refusal to be satis 
fied with the appearances of life, 
with a solely physical explanation of the 
phenomena of existence, with a theory 


a reaction in some 


mere 


of life and art that leaves out of account 
man’s instinct of the spiritual. 

Against the realism all 
these painters represent a reaction. Cot 
tet, it is true, still confines his efforts 
to subjects drawn from the fisherfolk on 
the coast of Brittany, and Simon in his 
early work sought material for his brush 
among the little and theatres 
of Montmartre. But of later years he 
has divided his time between actual por- 
traits and studies of the serious side of 
peasant life that have all the actuality 
of portraiture; while Cottet, despite the 
humbleness of 


grossness of 


circuses 


his subjects, has always 
presented them in relation to what there 
is in these people of the soul-life. 
Blanche, on the other hand, and Prinet 
and Caro-Delvaille, whether in portraits 
er subject pictures, have reflected the 
growing distaste for the rendering of 
“low life,” and restored the vogue of 
the elegant and fashionable. So, too, has 
La Touche in his fantasies of color, 
while Besnard has always been among 


those who have refused to see any beauty 
in “ ugliness.” 


With the general tenor of Cottet’s 
pictures the American public has had an 
opportunity to become familiar, through 
the many examples seen from year to year 
at the Pittsburg exhibitions. To many 
they must have suggested a comparison 
with the work of our own Winslow 
Homer. Just as the latter has for many 
years lived upon the coast of Maine, so 
Cottet has continued faithful to the 
coast of Brittany. But here the corre- 
spondence of their lives stops; for, while 
the American has lived apart like a her- 
mit, viewing the life of the dwellers by 
the sea in a spirit of complete detach- 
ment, the Frenchman, like his Holland 
counterpart, Josef Israels, has entered into 
what he studied with a depth of personal 
sympathy. Typical of this mental at- 
titude and characteristic, therefore, of 
all his work is the important example 
in the Luxembourg. This triptych, it will 
be remembered, bears the general title, 
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{u pays de la mer”; amplified under 
the three heads, “Ceux quit servent,” 
“L’Adieu,”’ and “ Celles qui restent.” 
Its central panel has the grave sugges- 
tion of “A Last Supper.” From the 
ceiling of a cottage the hanging lamp 
sheds a dull glow upon a table and fitful 
gleams upon the faces of those who sit 
around it. The place in the centre is 
occupied by an old woman, dressed in 
black, as are the other women, wives and 
sweethearts, interspersed among the fig- 
ures of the men, who are clad in their 
working suits. It is a meal that has the 
significance of a ceremony, in which th 
oldest woman officiates and all are com 
municants. Sweet as well as solemn is 
the hush that pervades the simple rite, 
and an expression reverential softens the 
hardened features of the older peop'e and 
sanctifies the faces of the young. For 
all are in the presence of the unknown; 
the men setting forth to work, the women 
staying behind to wait; none knowing 
the issue of the separation, whether for 
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some of them this supper may not be in 
deed a last communion. In the left 
hand panel four of “those who serve” 
are seen in the bow of a boat, isolated 
upon the waters, in the chill gloom that 
precedes the dawn, while upon the right 
a group of women, aged and young, stand 
motionless upon a cliff, a black mass 
against a fading twilight sky. The 
whole is a fugue upon the theme of sep 
aration—the loneliness of working and 
of watching, and the loneliness of the 
moments of companionship, haunted by 
fears as to the morrow. Everywhere and 
always throughout Cottet’s pictures is 
this interminable playing upon the theme 
of Loneliness and Separation. Once it 
acquires a strangely dramatic significance: 
in the form of a white horse, misshapen 
and enfeebled by long serving, stark 
against a leaden sky, as it searches the 
bleak top of a cliff for scanty grass. The 
theme culminates in his picture of this 
year’s Salon, which comes near to being 
his masterpiece. As the solemn sugges- 
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tion of the “Last Supper” penetrated 
his earlier work, so in this last is felt 
the suggestion of a Pieta. A mother 
bows over the body of her son, which has 
been brought ashore by his fellows, whose 
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blue water and the yellow and red sails 
sparkle joyously in the sunshine. The 
motive of this contrast is clear enough; 
but I doubt if it is successfully achieved, 
for the patchwork of gay color does not 

seem to be drawn 

into relation with 




















the foreground, so 
that instead of add 
ing poignancy to the 
sentiment of the lat 
ter it rather tends to 
disturb its unity of 
feeling. In fact, it 
is perhaps in this 
lack of complet i 
cord between the 
ures and their « 
vironment that Cot- 
tet is inferior t 
Winslow Homer. Ii 
so, the reason would 
seem to be that, 
while the French art 
ist enters with deeper 
sympathy into the 
humanity of his sub 
ject, the American 
regards it as inci 
dental to the drama 
of the ocean itself 
The motive of C 
tet’s art is intimate 
ind loeal, that of 
Ilomer’s rather ab- 
stract and universal! 
In marked co 
trast to Cottet’s in 
tensely moral pur 
pose, expre ssed in l 
somewhat heavy and 
uncaptivating tech 
nique, is Lucien Si 
mon’s vigorous ob 
jectivity. He is a 


far more accomplish 














ed painter; mor 


MATERNITE—EUGENE CARRIERE over, a vigorous and 
virile draughtsman, 


ittitudes and expressions mingle respect 
for th speechless sorrow of the woman 
with a stolid acquiescence in the fate 
of the dead, as a part of the day’s work 
ever to be « xpected. Back of this group 
is seen a corner of the harbor, where the 


able to pr ject upon 
his canvas a stirring composition of com 


plicated yet easy action and to individual 


ize each figure with arresting character 
and expression. When he depicts a re- 


ligious festival in which the grim devo 
tion of peasants is contrasted with the 
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brilliant display of ecclesiastical ritual, 
one finds these gifts of his in striking 
evidence, and perhaps can hardly escape 
the suspicion that to indulge them has 
been the chief motive. He is, in fact, 
1 very strong painter, rejoicing in his 
strength, in the keenness of his observa- 
tion and the sureness of his power of rep- 
resentation. For my own part, I prefer 
his earlier work, when he showed himself 
en enthusiastic student of life on th 
outskirts of the usual. His acrobats, 
wrestlers, and tight-rope walkers, the 
varied physiognomy of the crowds that 
watched them, and the breath-laden, flar 
ily lighted atmosphere were presented 
with a realization of the actual that 
stimulated more of one’s senses than 
merely that of sight. It was representa 
tion not only carried to the limit of 
in 
a spirit so naively interested in the wor!d 
of visible things, that by comparison the 


reality, but conceived and expressed 


later canvases seem sophisticated. The 
wisdom—or shall I call it sophistry ’—of 


MENARD 


paint-cratt has somewhat dulled the 


freshness of the artistic vision. 

If one feels this way about Simon, one 
will probably feel it also of Prinet, Caro- 
Delvaille, and Blanche. All these men 
have brought the art of representation 
to a piteh of perfection beyond which 
there is little, if anything, to be desired 
in the way of realizing the actual ap- 
pearaneces of nature. They have rivalled 
the capabilities of the camera, and dem 
onstrated how the art of painting can 
excel in being photographic. Blanche 
will depict a girl in front of her mirror; 
herself and her clothes, and the articles 
on the toilet-table, and all the bits of 
furniture and wall ornaments being pro 
duced with well-nigh unsurpassable fide] 
ity. Similarly replete with detail and 
admirab!'e for their resemblance to life 
are the genre and portrait groups by 
Caro-Delvaille and Prinet. They are the 
triumphant products of the nineteenth 
century’s determination to reassert the 
motive and recover the technique of real- 
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istic painting. For in principle they are 


nothing new. They only accomplish 
with an increased sureness what the Ital- 
ian realists of the Renaissance aimed 
at; what Holbein achieved with somewhat 
less breadth and more psychological pen- 
etration, Velasquez with a more complete 
synthesis of effect. 

But if there is nothing new in this 
modern realism, there may be in our 
modern attitude toward it. It is not an 
accident that realism has been revived 
during and under the influence of a scien- 
tifie age, and that contemporaneous with 
the revival has been the development of 
the camera. The latter, in fact, we now 
recognize as a contrivance which science 
sooner or later might have been expect- 
ed to produce, in response to that realistic 
attitude of mind which in its periodical 
appearances is as old as art itself. Ina 
word, that this very attitude of mind is 
what we now eall “ photographic.” 


LUCIEN SIMON 


It may sound an anachronism to ap 
ply the term photographic to the point 
of view of Velasquez; but, if we under- 
stand by that word what it generally 
implies—namely, faithful objective rep- 
resentation—the use of it fits the case. 
For undoubtedly the motive of Velasquez, 
and of all realists before or since his 
day, is to represent faithfully the ob- 
jective appearances of things and _ per- 
sons. The realist’s eye is a human lens, 
his brain True, he 
will regulate by arrangement and elim 


a sensitized plate. 


ination the quantity and character of 
what he chooses to record; but this does 
not change his motive, it only modifies 
the result; and a corresponding capability 
of controlling the result, differing not in 
kind but only in degree, is possible with 
the camera. Up to recently, moreover, 
the human camera could boast the dis- 
tinction of reproducing the natural col- 
ors of visible objects; but since the inven- 
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tion of the Lumiére plates, this differ- 
nee also is in a fair way to becoming 
ily a question of degree. Already in 
the hands of an artist these mechanical 
ontrivanees ean produce an extraordi- 
wry measure of artistic beauty; while in 
.e direction of simply representing ob- 
ctive appearances it is already assured 
at they can surpass the most accurate 
elineation of the painter. 
lo what conclusion, then, do these con- 
lerations point? I repeat that the 
ealistie motive, when it concerns itself 
lely with representing objective appear- 
ces, is in its character and scope, and 
ways has been, what to-day we call pho- 
graphic, that it is the product of a 
int of view in which the artistic is 
fluenced by the scientific, and that, in 
natural fulfilment of events, science 
1s at last invented for the human cam- 
an approximately similar mechanical 
substitute. Meanwhile painters, watching 
the development of this mechanical proc- 
ss, though not studying it, have reit- 
erated that it falls short of being a form 
f art, because each and every stage of 
it is not absolutely under the control of 
the operator. If we are disposed to ad- 
mit the validity of this judgment, let us 
t evade its conclusion, which tends 
belittle somewhat the artistic impor- 
tanee even of the painter’s realism. For, 
while the mechanical camera is perforce 
limited to representing what it sees, the 
realistic painter has reduced himself to 
the limitations of a human camera vol- 
untarily. Here again is only a difference 
of degree. If, for example, one man 
chooses to reject the choice confections 
of a skilled chef and limits his diet to 
nuts, and another man eats nuts because 
‘ cannot get anything else, will not the 
result to both be pretty similar—namely, 
in unimaginative and rather meagre 
et? In other words, as compared with 
those forms of art that involve the imag- 
native faculty, is not realism itself a 
rather meagre diet? For my own part, 
fresh from a study of Dutch seventeenth- 
century pictures in the galleries of Eu- 
rope, I am assured it is. Nor should we 
forget that to speak of a painter’s vol- 
untary acceptance of the realistic mo- 
tive is seareely accurate. In nine cases 
out of ten his employment of the motive 
was due not to choice, but to necessity. 
Vor. CXVIII.—No. 703.-14 
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Simply he did not possess the imagina- 
tive faculty; what he had and therefore 
relied on was the photographic point of 
view, which left him no alternative but 
to develop his camera capabilities. He 
could excel the mechanical camera in 
one respect to which we have not yet 
alluded. Besides being able to exercise 
a possibly greater freedom in arrange- 
ment, in selection and elimination, he 
could give his picture the personal stamp 
of individual brush-work. This, when 
all is said and done, remains the one 
great superiority of the human camera 
over the mechanical. Let us admit it, 
for the painter of photographic motive 
needs some consolation to-day, since his 
vogue is on the ebb. A reaction has set 
in in favor of imaginative or at least of 
interpretative art and of abstract rather 
than conerete expression; and some of 
the leaders of the new Salon have already 
responded to it. 

I may dismiss in a few words the art 
of La Touche. It is in its mundane way 
imaginative enough; treating in resplen- 
dent color and fantasies of composition 
the intoxication of the senses. But it 
is tawdry and shallow, and by reiteration 
has become tiresome. Besnard’s dreams 
of color, on the other hand, when at 
their best, represent the vision of an im- 
agination at once more controlled and 
more sincerely captivating. His ceiling 
decoration, for example, in the Paris 
Hétel de Ville, depicting an allegory of 
the sun, moon, and stars, is entirely free 
from the poverty of imagination that 
too often characterizes such subjects; in- 
volving a free flight of poetic fancy, ex- 
pressed in forms of color that are truly 
a creation of the painter’s art. On the 
other hand, his allegory in the Chem- 
istry Theatre of the Sorbonne suggests 
an infringement upon the literary mind. 
It needs for its explanation a printed docu 
ment, which, when one has read it, seems 
more interesting than the decoration. 

If I shall call Ménard, Dauchez, Le 
Sidaner, and Aman-Jean sentimentalists, 
the term is not intended as disparage- 
ment, but rather to mark them off from 
the later phase of feeling, which is tend- 
ing toward the impersonal and the ab- 
stract. Dauchez’s landscapes, for all their 
realism, are not objective. On the con- 
trary, they embody a sense of the bleak- 
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ness and barrenness of the northern 
coast lands, with a poignant suggestion 
of their relation to the lives of the in- 
habitants. To Ménard, on the other hand, 
the world is of noble form and opulent 
beneficence; a world of classic dreams, 
in which the glow of golden afternoon 
bathes silent lakes and sleeping ocean, 
smoothly swelling hills, and trees that 
spread their tranquil strength athwart 
spacious skies. Here the spirit of the 
seene takes regretful shape in a deserted 
temple, there in the pensive solitude of 
a nude figure. With Aman-Jean we are 
withdrawn into dim, airless atmos- 
pheres, stirred only by the breath of 
fancy in the half-light of feeling, searce- 
ly realized. Now it is the corner of 
some room; more often the vista of a 
garden, where noiseless fountains soar 
suspended amid trees that never wake to 
movement. Either spot is haunted with 
women, whose nerveless grace is clothed 
in garments of faded hues. For the light 
has faded out of them, as it has out of 
the colors of the garden and the room. 
All is grayed over with the reveries of 
long years, that have brought not age, 
but only surcease of living: the refined 
exhaustion of a century’s close. With Le 
Sidaner, again, we step back into life, 
and find ourselves amid the peace that 
belongs in familiar scenes, home-gardens 
and village streets, or a Venetian canal; 
not, however, as they are seen in the or- 
dinary light of experience, but as, un- 
der the spell of twilight or moonlight 
moods, we feel their presence. His pic- 
tures represent moods of feeling, while 
Carriére’s are expressions of his spirit- 
ial imagination. 
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It is for this reason that I have spoke: 
of the latter as the most modern of th 
group. Years ago the motive of his art 
reached out whither many minds ij: 
other arts besides his own have since tend 
ed. It was bent upon penetrating th 
outer shell of physical personality an: 
expressing the spiritual personality thai 
lies within. In the many portrait group 
of his wife and children, and in hi: 
sacred pictures, such as the extraord 
narily impressive “ Crucifixion” in th: 
Luxembourg, he did what Maeterlinc| 
subsequently did in his Pelleas and M. 
lisande. He developed the figures wit! 
dimly lighted atmosphere, wherein th« 
definition of form is lost; certainty gives 
place to conjecture and conjecture stim 
ulates imagination. We are not lookin; 
at human beings, but become consciou 
of Presences, that seem to haunt a spac 
vacant of all temporal or concrete limi- 
tation. Their environment of dim yet 
fluid atmosphere spreads beyond th 
frame of the picture and carries the im- 
agination on into the ether of mystery 
that surrounds all life. In this fluid at- 
mosphere the faces, hands, and glimpses 
of faint corporeal shape become cen- 
tres of pale phosphorescent glow; eddies 
of agitation that reveal the luminous- 
ness latent in the fluid mass; spots in 
which the pervading spirit is concentra- 
ted into visible expression. The artist, 
in fact, has pictured individual soul- 
conditions in relation to the Universal 
Soul. They represent the very antithe- 
sis of the materialistic motives of the 
earlier part of the century; an inevitabl 
reaction in favor of an art imaginative 
and interpretive. 
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* S HE papers were signed and Ware 
“J a was beaten—absolutely beaten. His 
t] 4 presence in this stronghold of the 


a rech-destroyer was the final humiliation, 
U e acknowledgment of unconditional sur- 





it] ender. He had hoped to see the victor, 
th. d Graybold himself, but even this much 
we 1s denied him. He stood there in silence, 
‘7m king at the smooth, unruffled emissary 
-_ ho had brought the check and placed 
ou on the desk for him to take. 

-_ The check in itself comprised an insult. 
at [It ealled for twenty thousand dollars 
= nd underlings had signed it. Twenty 
th thousand dollars—all that remained of 
im- Ware’s sturdy fortune, his dream of 
—_ business suecess, his money-troops that 
wn : id dared array themselves in battle line 
= igainst the millions of Graybold. This 
= ; was payment in full for his plant, his 
“— yh organization, his _ life-blood—everything 
in save his naked soul. 

be In the rancor that possessed him, Ware 
am ; vould gladly have returned the check in 
Lat i payment for five short minutes alone with 
ul- * Graybold. As a voice for the voiceless 
sal ; and an arm for those disarmed—as a 
i. delegate for the seores of “little men, 
the crushed out of business along with him- 
bl self—Ware felt in his being the power 
kaon almost to slay this man with the fire of 


sheer denunciation. 

Finis was written when he closed the 
He knew he should never again 
behold the inside walls of these chambers 
surrounding the great gold throne. When 
the cheek had been deposited he felt like 
a man who had fallen to the bottom of the 
ladder, too broken in spirit «o place his 
foot onee more upon the bottom rung. 
But, like a grizzly flung from a cliff by 
a mastodon greedy for the world’s domin- 

nm, his wrath gave no sign of abatement. 

Walking aimlessly with the Broadway 
throng, mind and body adrift in the sea 
of life, he came to the gates of Trinity 
churehyard, where the dead make shift 
to sleep, despite the roar of the city. He 


ck or. 








The Avenging Prayer 
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went inside, for no particular reason, ex 
cept perhaps that something in himself 
seemed dead and aching for the silence 
of interment. The streamed 
upon crumbling monuments that 
marked out narrow beds, and Ware sat 
down upon a smooth-worn slab of stone. 
After a time he drew from his pocket a 
large red wallet, in the folds of which 
were papers and old ecards and 
memoranda, all worthless; and many of 
he destroyed in a 
cleaning mood that seemed a complement 


sunlight 
the 


scraps, 


these now house- 
to the new beginning he must face. 

He came in this process to a newspaper 
clipping from a San Francisco daily. It 
appeared to be merely a list of quotations 
on mining shares, long since useless and 
devoid of interest. About to crumple it 
up in his hand, he turned it over and 
noted a head-line that caused him to pause 
and read. 

The date went back to the days when 
Kalakaua was King of Hawaii. The tale 
was extraordinary. It related briefly how 
the greedy monarch, unmindful of his 
subjects, their comforts, morals, and 
health, had sold them out to penury, strife, 
and disease, all for a handful of money for 
his self-indulgence. It told of the native 
resentment, fired at last to such intensity 
that the King had fled to California for 
his life. In all of this there was little 
dull and aging history. But the 
sequel told of the manner of his death. 
He could flee as to his body from his 
victims and their rage, but not as to his 
vital inner being. He could put half an 
ocean between himself and his revolted 
subjects, yet could not thereby eseipe 
them. They had prayed the man to death! 

Forty thousand of his people, so he 
was notified, prayed three times daily 
against his health and life, wishing him 
punishment, ills, and death in payment 
for all he had done. Three times forty 
thousand with all the 
cogency thought, broke 


save 
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of unmeasured 
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crisply through the ether to the hiding 
King and forced upon his 
mind. Noon, morning, and night he felt 
that storm of hatred beat in waves upon 
his being, and a fear he could never ex- 
pect to elude took possession of his every 
waking moment. It was one of the cus- 
toms of his people—this praying in uni- 
son. He believed in the power of their 
prayers; he was vividly conscious that 
forty thousand people wished him noth- 
ing but disease and death, that every few 
hours that vast, inimical disturbance, 
comprising countless units of detestation, 
came inevitably over all the round of 
earth to blight his revels, to sicken his 
debauch, to poison the lust of his thoughts. 
It killed him. That is history. He 
died before his time, too terrified to live— 
literally prayed to death. 
Ware looking at 
news for many minutes. He could under- 
stand it all. No man could keep his 
health if every fellow being he should 
meet were merely to tell him how ill he 
looked. No man could survive who was 
haunted thrice daily by the knowledge 
or belief that forty thousand persons 
wished his death—all of them praying at 
stated hours of the day. The thing would 
be terrible beyond defence, and its ter- 
rors would increase. A strong, busy man 
would fling it off—at first—or drive it 
out. gut if with every recurrent day 
there came to his mind the conviction 
that an army of his fellows wished his 
death—that a horde of thought-makers 
hated him with such intensity as to give 
themselves over three times in each turn 
of the sphere to an earnest thought- 
petition directed against his life, no mat 
ter where he fled,—he could not ignore it, 
could not hound it off, could not escape 
the terror of what so vast a mental sug- 
gestion could accomplish in the end. 
Revolving a vague and half - formed 
scheme whereby the punishment could 
be made acute, the man in the church- 
yard thought of Graybold, hidden away, 
secure from resentment or vengeance, 
behind his organization and his wealth, 
but vulnerable always to the power of 
thought, and exposed as if naked to the 
haunting prayers of the thousands ruined 
by his greed. To fight him with money 
was no longer possible. To shame him 
by exposure in the press was absurd. 


themselves 


this old bit of 


sat 
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To seek him out and strike was out 
the question. But to bring him his sel; 
earned retribution through the chann 
of his conscience and the tendrils of h 
fear, this was a method as certain as t] 
coming of night. 

Conjuring the names and faces 
half a thousand men, crushed like hi: 
self by this relentless minotaur of wealt 
Ware felt a new, keen impetus of pla 
ning sweep upon him. His fighting vig 
had its there among t! 
graves. He stood up, strong, determin 
pledged to a new avenging purpose. A1 
when he once more joined the human tid: 
ebbing and flowing together in the Broad 
way channel, he felt himself master 
a nation-wide force ready to launch fort! 
the prayer that lust of money and avari 
of power had invited. 


resurrection 


What changes are wrought in a m 
ment’s time by the crystallization of pm 
pose! Ware had been drifting and nega 
tively willing to drift since defeat had 
sapped him of his strength. He had a! 
lowed himself to think but seldom of h 
wife, deeply as he loved her and dear a 
their partnership had seemed in the hour 
of his soaring hope. All this was altered 
She and the future reoceupied their posi 
tion in his thoughts, but now with a sens 
of difference. He had far to go and muc! 
to achieve before he could again resign 
himself to gentle moods. He went hom: 
prepared to inform her of 
changes in their fortunes. 

Ware approached gently the subject of 
his plans, and spoke with a mild reserv: 
that brought her no alarm. Acquainting 
her by gentle gradations with the fact 
that he was down at the bottom of th: 
hill, he induced her to suggest the plan 
of abandoning their beautiful home for 
a modest place of retirement in the coun 
try. Then he told her—and this was th: 
hardest of all—that he should be away for 
perhaps half a year—their first real part 
ing in the three years of their union. 

He protested that he was more than 
ever charged with vigor and energy, « 
spite the fact that he was beaten, but h« 
did not diseuss his present plans. He felt 
her sympathy, her yearning over his hurts 
and defeat, and his show of courag 
brought her a pang she would not reveal. 

Ware had determined that, except for 
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certain indispensable aid, he meant to 
perform his task alone. At the end of 
the week he had finished the compila- 
tion of a list of names, embracing hun- 
dreds of men once broken by Graybold, 
n every city of importance in the coun- 
trv. He had mapped out his route; he 
ad planned his campaign, filed notices 
with certain of his foree of lieutenants, 
ind received their first reports. Then he 
closed up his office and departed. 


John Graybold—a tall, well-preserved 
man nearing sixty years of age—had 
never felt more entirely secure in every 
worldly particular, up to the moment 
when, to his thorough astonishment, he 
found himself invaded in the holy of 
holies, the privacy of his vast estate, by 
a letter from the great Outside. 

Ware had fired on Fort Greed. 

The letter, which came from a small 
Ohio town, contained a newspaper clip- 
ping and a statement. The clipping was 
an exact reproduction of Ware’s original, 
eut from a San Francisco paper—the 
story of King Kalakaua. The accompany- 
ing statement read as follows: 

“ Sin —For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury you have devoted your entire time 
and energy to a sowing of hatred in the 
lives of your fellow human beings. You 
have spared neither relative nor friend, 
neither strong nor weak, neither young nor 
old, nor man nor woman. You have sown 
a harvest such as no man dares to reap— 
the detestation of perhaps a million men. 
rhe clipping enclosed relates the tale of 
a man who at worst was a feeble imita- 
tion of yourself. He reaped his harvest 
against his will—and the weight of it 
sank him in his grave. Your harvest, 
like his, was seattered all these years, 
and could not be laid at your doors. The 
hour has come when, in all its gigantic 
proportions, your harvest will be heaped 
upon you, 

“As a glutton of wealth and power 
you have long been far more dangerous 
and despicable than this miserable king. 
Forty thousand persons so fervently de- 
sired his utter blotting out that they 
offered prayers three times a day for 
his destruction. Nothing could save him 
from the all-invading force of that flood 
of detestation. There was no place on 
earth where he could hide. No distance 
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from his victims could avail to weaken 
their power. He paid the penalty his 
crimes had earned—hounded to death by 
his conscience. 

“This letter is written to inform you 
that an organization which starts 100,000 
strong will begin on the 13th inst. to 
pray for your sickness and death. Three 
times each day, at 8 a.M., at the stroke 
of noon, and at seven o’clock every eve- 
ning, the prayers will go up in unison 
from all over the land—with the feeling 
of all the victims you have crushed and 
beaten to give it power to reach you 
wherever you may hide. You will feel it 
come on the 13th at eight in the morning. 
You will feel it increase in overwhelming 
force, day after day, as the numbers of 
those who pray increase. Your harvest 
will be laid upon your soul.” 


Inclined to attribute the unsigned letter 
to some lunatic gifted with a weird imag- 
ination, old Graybold tore it up with a 
feeling of annoyance, but he read the 
story of Kalakaua. Denied a visual 
izing power himself, largely bereft of 
conscience, and uneonvineed either that 
Hawaii’s King was prayed to death or 
that any organization had been formed 
for the purpose mentioned in the letter, 
the head of the Trust dismissed the affair 
lightly, yet without the ability to forget 
it and blot it from his mind. 

It had come on a Wednesday, the 11th 
of the month. Friday morning, at fifteen 
minutes to eight, a telegram arrived from 
New York city. A wire had been ex- 
pected from the seat of control. Gray- 
bold tore open the envelope expectantly. 
The message, dated from a town in Penn- 
sylvania, was not what the man had 
anticipated. It read: 

“At eight o'clock you will feel the 
prayer, 100,000 strong.” 

Graybold’s uneasiness dated from that 
morning. No particular feeling was ex- 
perienced at eight, yet he looked at the 
time repeatedly, and felt his annoyance 
increase. At noon, with the tolling of a 
distant bell, a feeling of unrest came out 
of nowhere and forced him to think of the 
hour. At night the sensation was repeated. 

The rich man might readily have thrown 
it off and cultivated forgetfulness, had it 
not been that Saturday a second letter, 
in an envelope from one of the Trust’s 
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own Indiana branches, repeated the threat 


of the prayer. He was not to be per- 
mitted to forget. Irritated, but not in 
the least afraid or smitten by his 


atrophied conscience, the man expected 
the attention to some 
idiot grew weary. Nevertheless, he was 
nettled. The things had come from dis- 
tances so far apart that no one man could 
have sent them; and there was nothing 
at which he could level the forces ordi- 
narily at his command. 

On Sunday morning a long-distance 
telephone call, apparently from his chief 
summoned the head to his 
private den. When he had answered, de- 
manding to know what the name of 
wanted at such a time as 
this, the instrument delivered the word: 

“At noon you'll feel the prayers, and 
remember Kalakaua.” 

That was all. Graybold heard the dis- 
tant receiver replaced on its hook, and his 
face turned a trifle pale—perhaps with 
nothing more than anger. 

There was no respite. 


cease as soon as 


associate, 


in 


business was 


3y the most un- 
expected, impossible routes and through 
the least suspected channels those curt 
reminders sought him out and harped on 
the threat of the prayers. 

In a time comparatively brief the thing 
became intolerable. Mixed with his spe- 
cially private correspondence, defying de- 
tection, and cropping out where it seemed 
no such annoyance could mtrude, the let- 
ters, telegrams, cables, and telephone mes- 
sages found him constantly, sometimes 
twice in a day. They came from every- 
where, from cities and hamlets far and 
near. They were never alike; no two 
were duplicates, and none was ever signed. 
They reminded him constantly of the 
three set hours of the day—the hours for 
the prayers—and the fate of the King 
who had suceumbed. 

At the end of a week Graybold’s ex- 
asperation knew no bounds. He set a 
machine of men in motion to ferret out 
the source of all this torment. They 
failed. He ordered his confidential secre- 
taries to open everything that came, how- 
ever private, to spare himself contact with 
the messages. This could not entirely 
avail. A hundred former employees of 
the combination and a hundred more’ of 
its victims, glad to sell whatsoever knowl- 
edge they possessed, or devices for in- 
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vading Graybold’s privacy, supplied the 
means whereby the messages crept past 
the line of guards. 

Graybold fled from his place at last 
to the mountains. For two whole days 
messages arrived; then three ap 
peared, one on a painted sign upon th 
lawn. The following Sunday brought a 
monster box of flowers. Inside was a sct 
piece—a pillow of roses, inevitable at 
every funeral—and on it, in violets, ap 
peared the word “ KataKava.” 

The suggestiveness of the thing, in its 
hint of burial, was ghastly. It 
Graybold turn from every flower in 
dread. His desperation grew. It was out 
of the question to neglect his mail, refus: 
a wire, or neglect the telephone. Mighty 
affairs of business were ceaselessly dk 
manding his attention. Knowledge of al! 
his vast concerns had always been th 
keystone of his arch. There were som 
things not to be trusted to any one on 
earth—and thereby the man was exposed. 

He adopted every possible expedient ; he 
managed to ward off letter after letter, 
warning after warning; nevertheless ther: 
were many that arrived, and he knew that 
no single day went by without bringing 


mad 


much that his secretary saw and de- 
stroyed. To know that the warnings 
were constantly arriving, even though 


never mentioned, worked the spell just 
as certainly as if he saw and read them 
all. The thing was beginning to be ter- 
rible. It constantly invaded his thoughts. 
Strangely enough, this man of: power who 
had utilized incredible means of craft 
and cunning to serve his ends, still wished 
for the high esteem and regard of man- 
kind in the aggregate. He had always 
contributed to charity, and _ liberally. 
Someway he felt himself more than mere 
ly respectable; he felt he was upright and 
useful. Having purchased all things else 
ef earth, he craved the good opinion of 
the world. 

When at length the half-denied con- 
viction possessed his mind that perhaps 
one hundred thousand of his fellow beings 
did actually so despise him as to wish 
and pray for his death three times a day, 
he was sickened to the core of his being. 
He refused to entertain the thought. It 
could not be true. Nevertheless the mes- 
sages, from across the continent, across 
the county line, or across the sea, con- 
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tinued to keep the thought alive, and his 
fear grew hour by hour. 

Eight in the morning! noon! the hour 
of curfew!—these periods became insup- 
portable. He tried to sleep past them, 
to eat past them, to work past them, or 
to play past them; he changed the clocks; 
but never could his consciousness be de- 
ceived. He tortured himself. The thing 
was becoming automatic. He dwelt upon 
it morbidly, and the day when a message 
crept in past all his walls announcing 
that now one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand prayers were going up, a lesion all 
but started in his brain. 

He fled again, and once again, to no 
avail. He found himself obliged to 
go to the New York seat of empire. 
A dozen obsequious friends and em- 
ployees inquired about his health. He 
saw by their faces that he appeared 
already doomed. He had seen it himself 
in his mirror, but denied it stubbornly. 
Back to the haunts of the mountains 
he returned—to be greeted there by ques- 
tions as to his health. His trusted 
friends, unwittingly made agents for his 
torture, and never informed of his mal- 


ady, delivered the warning, “ Remember 
Kalakaua,” which they said they had re- 
cently received from an unknown source. 
Some of them wrote it in their letters. 


It was not to be escaped. The man was 
afraid to go to church—afraid of the 
words “ Let us pray.” He hated his bed, 
for his mother in his youth had taught 
him the children’s prayer—now a tortur- 
ing suggestion. 

At the end of the second month the 
man appeared like a furtive, hunted 
creature. His face had assumed a ghast- 
ly pallor; he was suspicious of every- 
thing; his nerves were on edge; he was 
wretched with sleeplessness and fright. 
Admonished constantly that he would 
“feel” the wave of prayers, his system 
took on the suggestion. Three times a day 
he “ felt” the force of wrath, the wish for 
his sickness and death, come forth from 
the Unknown like a tangille chill and 
drop its pall upon his being. No place 
was too dark for this to penetrate; no 
walls could shut it out. 

Baffled in his efforts to run the torture 
down, and more than half convinced at 
last that these thousands did despise him 
and wish him ill, he was stricken to the 
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very centre of his life. He knew he 
could never survive twelve months of 
this hideously haunting thing. The 
prayers would avail. He would die. 

It was not resignation when this state 
of mind was reached; it was realization. 
No criminal, condemned to execution, 
and guarded by the death-watch day and 
night, could have felt a more ghastly 
conviction of doom than Graybold felt 
now. There was nothing to which he 
could appeal for mercy. The thing 
in this impersonal enormity, comprised 
of so many praying units, was be- 
yond his reach. When at length he be- 
gan, in some fever of hope, to conjure 
back the names of men—rivals, friends, 
townsmen, associates, even relatives, 
whose businesses his might had despoiled, 
whose lives he had wasted on his march— 
when at last he began to try in a spasm 
of self-interest to recall these men, his 
conscience was feebly pulsing back to 
being. The ostracism from his fellow 
men was more than he could bear. And 
day by day, as his body wasted, his con- 
science increased its clamor. It was all 
in the hope that he might assuage the 
mighty waves of hate that he finally be- 
gan to fling out his gold in restitution, 
and waited for the sign of coveted ap- 
proval. It did not come. 

In the silent privacy of his chamber 
the man went down on his knees in 
his despair, and raising his two clasped 
hands, delivered a singular prayer. It 
was not to the God of his fathers, but 
to men, to the thousands of men whom 
he felt to be praying for his death—a 
petition for brotherly mercy, if not for 
brotherly love. It was a shrill “ Hail 
Cesar,” spoken in his awe. He had come 
before his master, Fear, and was begging 
without bravery for just a sign of pardon. 

There was no sign. He had shown no 
mercy in the hour of building his throne 
of gold on the prostrate forms of other 
men, and why should he expect it now? 

In a frantic hope to stem the tide of 
inimical prayer with gold, he began hur- 
riedly to reimburse the men he knew he 
had ruined in the past. To fifty, a hun- 
dred, a thousand persons, including rela- 
tives, he sent substantial checks. Where 
the men were dead—crushed untimely into 
their graves by the weight of his engines of 
might—he sent the money to their widows 
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or their children. It became a flight of 
money-paper. It fluttered away in a 
winging flock that gauged his past in- 
iquities. Millions were drawn from his 
But three times daily the tide 
of his conscience returned unabated, his 
pallor increased, and doom crept closer 
to his heart. Too late! he feared it came 
too late, this overdelayed dictate of one- 
ness with his kind. He sent the money 
vet more fast and redoubled His prayers 
to fellow mortals, but his heart felt the 
shroud of death upon it. There were 
hundreds of men whose names he did not 
know—men ground to death by the huge, 
unrecording machine,—and these paraded 
through his accusing thoughts like unlaid 
ghosts from whom no respite could be 
asked. He could never repay them—nev- 
er escape them. Their sentence of death 
would claim him soon—and terror was 
his hourly companion. 


coffers. 


It was early in the autumn, a bright, 
calm day of beauty, when Ware came 
New-Yorkwards in his cireuit of the land, 
and halted at the old farm 
wife awaited his coming. 


where his 
He had aged 
in these past few months, and his views 
of life had broadened. 
beyond his wont. 


He was quiet, far 
She met him with a 
new dignity, a new tenderness, a strange 
shyness. Her letters had told nothing. 
She had news for his heart, too precious 
to be told where even walls might listen— 
news of a miracle that was soon to be, 
and the telling brought a beautiful blush 
to warm her girlish cheeks. 

Ware was tremendously affected. Some- 
thing long forgotten seemed to come to 
life in him in that one stupendous second 
—something that awakened in his soul an 
awe of life and a love for all his fellow 
mortals, born to struggle and to tragedy— 
something that stirred into being a new 
strange reverence for God and men. He 
felt softened, exalted, refined. He felt 
welded at a stroke to the great human 
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family, and pity overwhelmed him—pity 
and love and a sense of tenderness in his 
closeness to all his fellow kind. He could 
not speak; he placed his arm about her in 
a mood of infinite love and protection. 
The following day they walked together 
over the great estate which adjoined their 
little home. “ It’s:a wonderful old place,” 
she said, “and the owner kindly lets us 
use it. He’s stopping here now for a 
few days—but I think he’s going to die.” 
Ware scarcely heard what she was say- 
ing. They had come to a path, and down 
at its end was an arbor, where a stricken 
man was sitting on a bench. He looked 
like a worn old beast of prey, utterly 
homeless at last. Despite his pallor and 
emaciated form, Ware knew him. 
It was Graybold—dying for a brother- 
hood with men. 
“Oh!” she said. 


“T didn’t know— I'd 


rather not disturb him just at present. 
He doesn’t sit down very often to rest. 
He seems to be afraid 

“ Let’s go back,” said Ware, throughout 
whose being a pang had scorched its way. 


A week went by in Graybold’s life 
and brought no reminder of the prayers. 
He could searcely believe it was true. 
A second week passed—and then he 
mustered courage to speak to his pri- 
vate secretary. 

“How many of those—those peculiar 
letters have you had to destroy of late?’ 
he faltered, weakly, a faint spot of color 
in his cheeks. “I—thought I’d ask— 
that’s all.” 

“ Not one,” said the man. 
found so much as one.” 

Graybold turned, went swiftly to his 
room, and weakly closed the door. He 
staggered forward, sank on his knees 
at the side of the bed, and buried his 
face in his arm. He was shaken with 
sobs that were not to be restrained. 
His prayers to his fellow beings had 
been answered. 


“T haven’t 
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EW subjects touch man so closely 
as heredity, yet upon few is wid 


spread ignorance more prevalent. 
The extreme complexity of the problems 
and the of 
the method of attacking them 
discouraged scientific men from de 
their energies to these 


Yet the knowledge to picture clearly the 


involved absence clear 


to 


any 
guide 
hawe 
voting studies. 
workings of heredity, to predict the out- 
come of this or that given mating, would 
give to man such powers of control over 
the living world as only a romancer has 
ventured to dream of. It is not generally 
known that the beginnings of that know!- 
edge already exist, and that the great 
and baffling problem of heredity has sud- 
denly passed from the speculative to the 
experimental stage. The eredit of it 
to man. More than forty 
ago Gregor Mendel, an Austrian 
monk, showed clearly that heredity was 
no mystery, but a natural phenomenon 
ypen to attack by 
of observation and experiment. 

The son of Silesian peasants, Mendel 
was destined for the Church, and early 
entered the monastery of 
But he had the opportunity of 
studying natural science for a few years 
ut Vienna, and became much interested 
in the problems of heredity. With the 
intuition of genius he saw wherein others 
had failed, and in his eloister garden he 
carried out with peas that series of ex- 
periments which have since become so 
the scientific world. His 
results were published in 1865, in a brief 
paper of less than fifty pages—a paper 
that for clearness of exposition and mag- 


belongs one 


years 


the scientific method 


Augustinian 
Briinn. 


famous in 


nitude of issue can be compared only 
with William Harvey’s classic treatise on 
the cireulation of the blood. 

Yet no man heeded it, for all were in- 


tent on other things. Mendel’s paper 


remained forgotten, buried in the pro- 
ceedings of a local natural history so- 


ciety. Only with the dawn of the present 
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century it unearthed, and men of 
science began to realize the greatness of 
Since then Mendel’s re 


sults have been contirmed over and over 


was 
the achievement. 
again. The principles which he enunci 
ated have been shown to hold good alike 
for animals as well as plants. Upon the 
foundations which he laid men have be 
gun steadily to build up that 
knowledge of heredity which in 
of time will modify profoundly our 
titude towards living things. 


accurate 
course 


at 


In what does the revolutionary nature 
Let 


bantams 


of these doctrines consist ? us take 
Rose-comb 
blacks and whites, 
of either kind breed 
Now cross the black with the white. 


a simple case. 
of 
pure 


are 


two kinds, and 


strains true. 

In 
stead of heing of an intermediate color, 
the offspring are all black like the black 
parent. For this black said 
to be dominant to white, which is spoken 
When the hybrid blacks 
are bred together they produce blacks and 
whites in the proportion of three of the 
former to one of the latter. The whites 
so formed thenceforward breed true, and 
throw no blacks, in spite of their black 
The blacks, of 
(1) pure dominants, which 
blacks’ when mated with a 
white bird, and (2) impure dominants, 
which behave like the original hybrids 
when mated together, giving blacks and 
whites in the ratio three to one. More 
over, such birds when crossed with whites 
may be shown experimentally to produce 
equal numbers of blacks and whites. 

For a group of facts such this 
Mendel provided a simple explanation. 
The formation of a new individual, as 
is well known, is the result of the union 
of two germ-cells, of which one is pro- 
vided by each parent, the spermatozoon 
or pollen grain by the male, and the 
ovum or egg-cell by the female. In the 
of the rose-comb. bantams we are 
dealing with the inheritance of two al- 


reason 


of as recessive. 


ancestry. 
kinds 


however, are 
two 
give 


only 


as 


case 
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ternative characters, blackness and white 
ness. The central idea of the Mendelian 
theory is that any given germ-cell car 


contain only one of these alternative 


characters. Such characters, which are 


transmitted as separate units, are known 
as unit-characters. In the present in- 





- for a further generation. In the firs 
1 place the whites bred together breed tru 
1 and this in spite of the fact that thei: 
parents and most of their brothers and 
» sisters are black. They ean never give 
blacks, because the black character has 
been split clean out of the germ-cells 


stance every germ-cell must carry either from which they arose. Of the blacks 


blackness or whiteness, but it cannot there are two 
earry both. When a“ black” germ meets — twice 
another “black” germ the result is a are the 
pure dominant black chicken, which it- 


self can produce only 
When 
germ 


meets a “white” 


black germs. 


a “white” 


germ a white chick- 
en results which can 
give rise to “ white ” 
germs only. And 
when a 


BLACA — WHITE 


ae 


BLACK —_ BLACA 


classes, of which ome is 
as numerous as the other. Thes 
hybrid blacks formed by the 
union of a “ white” and a “ black ” germ 
cell, and when bred 
together they behave 
like the original hy 
brids in that a quar 
ter of their offspring 


are whites. The 
other class of blacks 
| consists of thos 





* black ” | | 
germ meets a 


‘white” germ the 


resulting bird is in BLACK BLACK BLACK WH/7TE 


appearance a black, 
because blackness is BLACK TO WHITE IN 
dominant over whit 
ness. But when such 
a bird comes to form germ-cells the black 
and the white characters separate from 
one another and pass singly into the 
germ-cells. Hlence a bird which has been 
formed by the union of a “black” and 
a “white” germ-cell does not form 
“gray” germ-cells, but forms equal 
numbers of “black” and of “ white” 
germ-cells. The breeding together of 
the hybrids therefore implies the com- 
ing together of two sets of germ - cells, 
each consisting of equal numbers of 
blacks and whites. As is graphically 
shown in diagram 2, this can lead to one 
result only, viz., the production of a 
number of offspring, of which one quar- 
ter are formed of the union of two 
“black ” germ-cells, one quarter by union 
if two “ white ” germ-cells, and two quar- 
ters by the union of a black and a white. 
These last, like the original hybrids, will 
be black to the eve, because blackness 
is dominant to whiteness where both exist 
in the same individual. Consequently 
the result of breeding together the hy- 
brids is the production of blacks and 
whites in the ratio three to one. 

Let us now see what happens when the 
members of such a family are bred on 
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DIAGRAM 1, ILLUSTRATING THE DOMINANCE OF 


T ] formed by the union 
of two black germ 

cells. These breed as 
true to blackness as 
the original pur 
nee-come Manraise black grandparent. 
It is here that the 
great practical im 
Mende!’s 
When a cross is made between two pur 
strains which differ from one another in 


portance of discovery lies. 


respect of a single pair of characters 
only, the second generation will contain 
a definite proportion of individuals which 
breed as true to the characters they ex 
hibit as did the original parents. Thi 
white rose-combs of the second gener 
ation, in spite of their black ances 
try, are as pure and uncontaminated 
by blackness as the original white par 
ental strain. 

Such is Mendelian inheritance in its 
simplest form. Recent experimental 
work has shown that it is a phenomenon 
of wide if not of universal occurrence 
among living things. During the past 
few years it has been demonstrated for 
such varied characters as structure, size, 
shape, color, and fertility among plants, 
as well as for’ numerous characters in 
animals. To mention but a few exam- 
ples: tallness is dominant to dwarfness 
in peas, sweet peas, and snapdragons; 
color is dominant to white, and purple is 
dominant to red, in stocks and sweet 
peas; palm leaf is dominant to fern leaf 
in Primulas, an‘ in the same genus double 
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flowers are recessive to single; in Hyos 
‘vamus the biennial flowering habit is 
dominant to the annual; in the sweet 
nea sterility of the pollen is recessive 
to the normal fertile state. Among ani 
mals, the long Angora hair is recessive 
to short hair in rabbits; color is dominant 
to albinism in rabbits, rats, and mice; 
ehestnut is recessive to bay or brown in 
horses; the peculiar waltzing habit of the 
Japanese mouse is recessivé to the nor- 
mal condition; while in fowls, which have 
been much used for these experiments, 
numerous Mendelian characters have 
heen demonstrated for the structure and 
color of the plumage, the form of the 
comb. the color of 

the skin, and many 
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tall with white flowers, and the other a 
dwarf with colored flowers. The result 
ing hybrids must be tall, and must also 
have colored flowers. For tallness is 
dominant to dwarfness, and color is domi 
nant to white. 

The offspring of such hybrids will, ac 
cording to the Mendelian rule, consist of 
three talls to each dwarf; and at the same 
time there will be three plants with col 
ored flowers to every plant with whit 
ones. Therefore, this generation con 
sists of four classes of plants, viz., tall 
colored, tall white, dwarf colored, and 
dwart white, in the ratio of 9:3:5:1. 


A combination of characters has been 


other features. Black Parents White 
So far we have Rosecomb Rosecomb 
Hen Cock 


only dealt with cases 
in which the indi- 
viduals crossed differ 
in but a single pair 


White’ germ cells 


“Black germ cells , o 
(eggs) of hen s co AJ ) of cock 
we ~~ 
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in which the original 
parents differed is 
transmitted accord- 
ing to the simple 
Mendelian rule, and 
is usually transmit- 
ted independently 
of any other pair. went 
For example, color 

is dominant to 

white in the flowers of the pea. And 
the tall habit of the ordinary garden 
pea is dominant to the dwarf habit 
of peas like American Wonder, which 
average about eighteen inches only. 
Here, then, we have two pairs of dif- 
ferentiating characters. Let 1 
that one of the plants to be crossed is a 


Ss suppose 





Rig i th 
} 
——— 
hybrid generation 
consisting of 3 blacks 
(2 being impure) to 
every white 
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DIAGRAM 2, ILLUSTRATING THE INHEPITANCE OF THE BLACK AND 


-HARACTERS IN ROSE-COMB BANTAMS 


brought about, and two new classes of 
peas, colored talls and white dwarfs, 
have been formed. Moreover, as theory 
demands and experience confirms, a cer 
tain definite proportion of each of the 
four classes is fixed in this generation. 
By picking out such plants the two new 
varieties may be established in the short 
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period of three generations. The great 
economic importance of these results may 

fitly be illustrated by a short account of 
some experiments on wheat now being 
carried on by the Agricultural Depart 

ment of Cambridge University. 

So long ago as 1890 the National As 
sociation of British and Irish Millers 
called attention to the fact that the qual 
ity of English wheats had deteriorated. 
For milling purposes the foreign article 
with its strong glutenous grains was 
found to be greatly superior, and English 
wheats were selling at 28s. 6d, a quarter, 
while Manitoba hard was fetching 35s. 
The National Association endeavored to 
interest the agricultural societies in the 
question, but found that they were more 
or less resigned to this unsatisfactory 
state of things, and despaired of com 
peting with the superior quality of the 
foreign wheat. Indeed, many declared 
that grain of the highest quality could 
not be grown profitably in Great Britain. 
At this point the Association took a wise 


and for England a courageous step. They 

















AT LEPT “ Fire’ WHEAT—STRONG GRAIN BUT SCANTY 
YIELD. AT RIGHT, WHEAT DEVELOPED BY CROSSING 
“Fire” with WHEAT OF LARGE CROPPING CAPACITY 


decided to provide the funds for experi- 
mental research, and in 1900 Professor 
Biffen of the Cambridge University 
Agricultural Department started his re- 
markable series of experiments. It was 
just at the time of the rediscovery of 
Mendel’s paper. Thanks to Professor 
Bateson, the extreme importance of that 
paper was at once recognized in Cam- 
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bridge, and Professor Biffen organized 
his work upon Mendelian line s. He col 
lected tog ther all the varieties he could 
lay hends on, and by numerous crossing 
tests he laid the foundations of an ac 
curate knowledge of the various unit 
characters that oceur in wheat. Thy 
found the beardless character to be domi 
nant to beardlessness, rough chaff domi 
nant to smooth, red grain to whit 
grain, thick stem to thin stem, and 
sO) OO. Karly and late ripening be 
haved “us a Me ndelian pair of characters, 
as also cid heavy as opposed to poor 
Profe ssor Biffe n’s 
Mendelian 


heredity in two characters of such im 


cropping eapacity. 
analysis further revealed 
portance as to deserve especial men 
tion. We have alre ady seen that the poor 
quality of English wheat is due to pov 
erty of glutenous matter. The grain is 
too starchy, and requires the admixture 
of a considerable amount of glutenous 
‘strong” foreign wheat to give flour 
which will bake into a presentable loaf 
Professor Biffen has been able to show 
that the highly glutenous grain is domi 
nant to the starchy one. With this 
knowledge he has been able in a few 
years to produce a wheat combining the 
large cropping capacity of English wheat 
with the high gluten content of a for 
eign variety. 

But the most important and the most 
fascinating of all Professor Biffen’s ex 
periments concern the inheritance of an 
entirely different character. In all coun- 
tries the most serious enemy of the wheat 
farmer is rust. Early in their growth 
the plants are attacked by a parasitic 
fungus whose presence is rendered con 
spicuous by an abundant outbreak of 
reddish-yellow pustules all over the foli 
age. In certain seasons and with certain 
varieties the outbreak may be so sever 
as to very greatly diminish the yield of 
grain. In the bad rust year of 1891 the 
loss due to this cause in Prussia alone 
was caleulated at over £20,000,000, while 
a well known authority estimates that 
the average loss from rust to the wheat 
crops of the world would not be covered 
by £100,000,000. No prophylactic against 
the disease has been discovered, and it is 
recognized that the only way to avoid 
it is to make use of varieties which are 
naturally immune. ~ Unfortunately the 
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APPLIED 
few such varieties that exist are in other 
respects poor and unprofitable to grow. 

Professor Biffen began his experiments 
by crossing a variety peculiarly subject 
to the attacks of yellow rust with an im 
The hybrids 
were all severely attacked by 


mune variety. produced 
rust. In 
the following vear such seed as could be 


The 


plants 


collected from these plants was sown. 
the 
much rusted, but some 


iter number of resulting 


pre 
were 
] 


were entire 
free from the disease, though growing 
up in the closest contact with their rusty 
brethren. It was found on counting that 
the immune plants formed almost exactly 
a quarter of the total number. In other 
words, the experiment 


bility 


proved susce pti 


and immunity to be a pair of 
Mendelian characters, and consequently 
within the control of the breeder to com 
bine with other characters according as 
The fact that 


a unit character exhibiting 


he pleased. 


resistance to 
yellow rust is 
Mendelian inheritance makes it a simple 
matter to transfer it to wheats which are 
for their 


the knowl 


experiments 


in every way desirable except 


susceptibility to rust. From 


edge gained through his 


Professor Biffen has been able to build up 
the 
the 
rieties with the strength of the foreign 
and at 


large yield and 


best 


wheats combining 


excellent straw of English va 


grain, the same time quite im 
mune to yellow rust. During the present 
year several acres of such wheat coming 
true to were on the Cam 
Experimental Farm, 
and when the quantity is sufficient to be 
put upon the 
to doubt its exerting a considerable in- 
fluence on the agricultural outlook. 

the work experi- 
ments have been undertaken with barley. 
As with 
of barleys with glutenous and others with 


type grown 


bridge University 


market there is no reason 


Besides on wheat, 


the wheats, there are varieties 
highly starchy grains. The more starch 
a barley contains, the more valuable it is 
for malting Since Professor 
Biffen has been able to demonstrate that 
with barley, as 


purposes. 


with wheat, starchiness 
is recessive to glutenous quality, it should 
be an the future to 
sociate the starchy character with other 
valuable properties in barleys. 

Nor is the work at Cambridge confined 
to plants. A start has been made with 


the object of investigating the inheritance 


easy matter in 


as- 


HEREDITY. 


of horns and ot face color in she Pp, and 
Professor Wood has 
that both these characters 
upon Mendelian this 
able to combine the hornless 
character of the black-faced Suffolk with 


been able to show 
inherited 


way he 


are 
lines. In 


has been 














WHEAT 


a Mendelian chara 
grair 


STORM- PROOF 
The thick stout stems constitute 


ter that can be transferred to weaker 


the horned Dorset. 
Spillman ad 
duced evidence to show that the polled 
character in the 


possible 


the white face of 


Similarly, Professor has 


eattle is dominant to 
thus making it 
to dehorn painlessly any breed of cattle 
where this is thought desirable. 

In all experiments conducted on these 
lines the the The 
breeder sets to work on his living mate 


horned state, 


method is same. 
rial just as the chemist in the laboratory 
the 
substance. 


investigates properties of an un 


familiar He starts by anal 
ysis. Appropriate crossing best enables 
him step by step to determine the unit 
characters which go to make up the plant 
or animal whieh he is working. 
Once these characters are determined, a 


upon 








knowledge of the Mendelian principles 
will enable him to combine them to- 
gethe r according to his will, and to build 
up and fix a plant or animal having the 
properties which he considers most to be 
desired. No long and tedious method 
of selection is necessary. The new va- 
riety may be buiit up and fixed in three 
or four years. But the preliminary proc- 
ess of analysis is indispensable, and it is 
here that the chief difficulties of the work 
lie. The analysis of a complex chemical 
substance is often a lengthy and tiresome 
business. But it is simplicity itself in 
comparison with the analysis of the prop- 
erties of the living thing. There is no 
plant or animal of which the analysis yet 
makes any pretence to completeness. As 
the breeder pursues his investigations he 
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here is, as it were, a compound character. 
Two things are necessary for its produc 
tion, and unless both are present the 
flower will be white. Each of the whit 
parents in our cross contained one of 
the two things necessary for the produe 
tion of color, and each of the two things 
is transmitted independently, according 
to the Mendelian rule. Crossing brings 
these two things together, and straighi 
way the color appears. 

The case of the sweet pea may be 
paralleled among fowls, where a cross be- 
tween certain strains of true-breeding 
whites results in the production of fully 
colored birds approximating to the an- 
cestral black-red. 

Again, the cross between a black and 
an albino rabbit results in certain cases 

in the production of animals 
with the gray-brown coat of 











the wild form. 

Many cases of similar na- 
ture have now been investi- 
gated, and to-day we realize 
that these peculiar instances 
of reversion, so mysterious 
to the older naturalists, are 
part of the orderly process 
of heredity, and equally 
amenable to control with 
the simpler cases mentioned 
above. 

There are other phenom- 
ena in heredity which at 
present are less understood. 
Characters may be associa- 
ted together in a _ peculiar 
way. In the sweet pea the 
hooded character is reces- 
sive to the old-fashioned 
erect standard, and red is 





recessive to purple. But 





THe TWO PURE STRAINS OF WHITE SWEET PEAS (AT RIGHT AND 


in certain families where 


LEFT) REVERTED, ON CROSSING, TO THE PURPLE (SHOWN IN THE MIDDLE) both reds and purples as 


is constantly confronted with the unex- 
pected. It is improbable that he will go 
far without encountering the curious and, 
until recently, mysterious phenomenon 
of reversion on crossing. White sweet 
peas breed true to whiteness, but it sonie- 
times happens that the plants produced 
when two whites are crossed are not only 
fully colored, but their color is that of 
the wild purple Sicilian form. Color 





well as flat and hooded 

standards occur, the hooded 
character is never found dissociated from 
the purple. All the reds have the erect 
standard. Yet the hooded red is not 
a physical impossibility, for it is well 
known to exist in other strains. The 
subject is at present obscure, and much 
experimental work will have to be done 
hefore it is cleared up. Not until then 
shall we be able to realize its bearing 
upon economic problems. 
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By this time the very great importance 
of Mendel’s discovery will doubtless be 
apparent. Through it heredity emerged 
from the mysterious and the nebulous 
and took its place among the exact sci- 
ences. Yet no one realizes more than 
those who are actively attacking its prob 
lems how little has been achieved, how 
vast are the fields still to be conquered. 
But each new problem unravelled puts 
a fresh tool into man’s hands and helps 
him towards that control over the organie 
world without which he cannot make 
full use of the living resources of the 
earth. It matters little with what mate 
rial the experimenter works, whether mice 
or cereals, primroses or poultry. He will 
make use of that which can be most 
readily supported by the means at his 
disposal and promises the speediest an- 
swer to his questions. For it may well 
be that a problem solved in rats or but- 
terflies will clarify obscure phenomena 
in the breeding of cattle or potatoes; and 
it is upon these seemingly irrelevant ex- 
periments that much of the future prog- 
ress in agriculture will depend. 

But how about ourselves? What of 
man? These are questions which the 
reader has doubtless asked already. 
Though little is yet known, the answer 
need not be ambiguous. Man, too, is 
subject to those same laws of heredity 
that govern the transmission of characters 
in plants and in other animals. Man is 


IN SHEEP 


among the most complex and _ slowly 
breeding of living things, and the investi 

gator is further handicapped by having to 
rely for his data upon the haphazard and 
inextricable experiments which are the 
outcome of civilized marriage customs. 
Nevertheless a few clear cases have al 

ready been worked out, nor are indica 

tions wanting that the next few years 
will witness a considerable extension of 
our knowledge. One of the most beauti 

ful cases is that of the transmission of 
a peculiar condition known as brachy 

dactyly. In people affected with this 
malformation the joints of the fingers 
and toes are two instead of three, and 
the whole body is markedly stunted. 
Dr. Farabee in America and Dr. Drink- 
water in England have demonstrated 
clearly that this condition behaves as 
a simple dominant to the normal state. 
The chances of two  brachydactylous 
individuals marrying are very small, 
ind such people are practically al 
ways the offspring of a brachydactylous 
and a normal person. They are impure 
dominants, and they necessarily trans- 
mit the peculiarity to one-half of their 
children on the average. It is an equal 
chance whether the child of such a union 
is affected or normal. But when the re 
cessive normal appears it breeds true to 
the normal state, no matter what the 
family history for brachydactyly may 
have been (cf. diagram p. 122). 
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idual represented a 
ividual ] 
are affected while 


ais are never 


Another interesting human ease is that 
of eye-color. All colored eyes have pig- 
ment at the back of the iris. In addition 
to this there is frequently some yellowish- 
brown pigment on the front of the iris. 
The color of such eyes appears as green, 
hazel, brown, or deep brown, according to 
the amount of the yellow-brown pigment. 
Where it is absent the color of the eyes 
blue, or violet. It has been 
recently shown by Mr. C. C. Hurst that 
the condition in which the pigment is 
present is dominant to-that in which it 
is absent. Blue-eyed children may spring 
brown-eyed but the biol- 
ogist would regard with some surprise the 
child 


whose eyes were biue. 


is 


2Tay, 


from parents, 


brown-eved sprung from parents 

The hereditary transmission of disease, 
to use the word in its widest sense, has 
for long been of interest to 
the physician, and men are beginning to 
inquire how far the Mendelian laws are 
operative in this sphere. Already there 
that 
such as 


a subject 


clear indications certain ab- 


normal 


exist 
conditions, congenital 
cataract of the eyes, aleaptonuria, dia- 


betes insipidus, and others, are of the 


ACHYDACTYI 


always has 


nature of Mendelian In 
others again, such as color blindness and 
the peculiar 
philia or “ 


simple cases. 
known 
the 


disease 


disease as 


haem ’ 
bleeding,” inhe ritance is 
more complex. The 
to the male sex, though trans 
mitted through the unaffected females 
their male offspring. Nevertheless, 


cent breeding 


is almost 


confined 
to 

re 

experimental 


among ani 


mals has revealed similar peculiarities of 
inheritance, and their solution is not un 
likely to afford the key to the problems 
offered by these curious sex-limited dis 
And Professor Biffen’s classic ex- 
periments with wheat rust have opened 


eases, 


up a fascinating field of research in con 
nection with the problems of immunity. 
If we wish to build up a knowledge of 
the heredity of human disease, the meth- 
od at rate We must have 
full and aecurate pedigrees, and for their 
interpretation 
vised 


any is clear. 


we require carefully de 
experiments in the 
plants and 
knowledge 


breeding of 
animals. With increase 
will powers of preven 
tion far greater than those we have to 
day. 


in 


come 


How far we may use these powers 
must rest with the future to decide. 
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UST look a’ that boy, Dave!” ex- 
J claimed Mrs. Thomas, laying one 

hand on her husband’s arm and 
pointing with the other at the boy sit- 
ting across the door of the tool-house, a 
pamphlet spread upon his knees and a 
stack of similar ones beside him. 

“Tf he e’n just get his knees as high 
as his head and his nose in one o’ them 
catalogues,” continued Mrs. Thomas, “ he 
doesn’t know there’s a wood-pile on earth 

or chores either. Della says they’re all 
about printing- presses. Sometimes I 
if it’s a sign he’s goin’ t’ be 
a scholar.” 

“T’d like t’ see him show signs of doin’ 
something,” interrupted the husband. 


wonder 


“Yes, I know,” admitted the wife, 
“but he’s only a boy yet—just past 
‘leven. But I can’t for the life of me see 


how he e’n get so fired up over that kind 
of truck, Dave. Why, he gets eart loads 
of it. Our box at the post-office is just 
stuffed with ’em ’most every time I get 
the mail; and I guess he borrows ’em 
from nearly every boy in town. He’s 
read ’em till they’re dog-eared. Dell says 
it’s a regular craze with the boys, an’ that 
they all have t? go through it sooner or 
later—leastways all that have any natural 
smartness. Blockheads, she says, don’t 
care about printin’-presses, of course 
He just sleeps with those catalogues—I 
find ’em on his bed ’most every mornin’. 
I never, as a girl, got so interested in 
Lena Rivers or Infelice as that boy is 
in them catalogues—not in my silliest 
story-readin’ days.” 

“ Seems t’ me,” chuckled her husband, 
as he reached for the oil can and turned 
his attention to the hub of the wheel 
plough, “that I’ve seen you studyin’ th’ 
catalogues of th’ Consolidated Mail Order 
Supply House consid’ble now an’ then.” 

“Oh, you!” exclaimed Mrs. Thomas, 
smiling good-naturedly at her husband’s 
joke. “Of course—but that’s different.” 
“Yes,” returned the man, “he’s a boy, 
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and his mind’s on printing-presses instid 


of on kitchen cabinets an’ white iron 
bedsteads an’ fancy jimeracks for th’ 
parlor. But I’ve got to turn that corn 


lot to-day. Th’ ground works fine. 
as if I might be able t’ get the biggesi 
part of the spring work out of the way 
so’s I e’n sit out th’ Supervisors’ meetin’ 
with a clear 


Look Ss 


conscience. The questio: 
of a new court-house is comin’ up, an’ th’ 
session ‘ll likely be longer than common.” 

For a moment the mother stood in th 
big door of the barn, her eyes dwelling 
curiously, half proudly, on the absorbed 
face of the boy. 

“ Wouldn’t it be queer,” she murmured, 
“if he should take to such things and 
turn out a scholar!” 

As she followed the path to the hous 
her skirts brushed the pile of catalogues 
beside the boy, but he did not look up. 

“T guess th’ Empire’s th’ best for th’ 
money, after all,” she heard him saying 
to himself. 

“But you haven’t got th’ money,” she 
quietly remarked, stopping and turning 
her dark, serious eyes upon him. He 


started as if suddenly awakened, and 
testily throwing the catalogue to the 


ground, exclaimed: 

“No! Nor hain’t likely t’ have, neither. 
It takes a lot t? get a good printin’-press 
like Stubb Harney’s—an’ I don’t wan: 
anything less. But I e’d make a lot o’ 
money with that press. Maybe I c’n get 
it, somehow, some time! It seems like 
T’ve got t’ have it!” 

His mother was about to make the pru- 
dent remark that the Harneys had more 
money than they knew what to do with, 
and that Willie was considered a spoiled 
little spendthrift; but the boy was not in 
a mood for a discussion of his secret 
enterprise, of the ambition that burned 
him consumingly, and so he moved on to- 
wards the wood-pile, feeling sure that his 
mother would not interrupt such laudable 
activity, even with wholesome advice. 
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Drawn by Howard E. Smith 


LIFE WAS A DREARY GAME OF DISAPPOINTMENT 
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The scraping of the buck-saw through 
short duration, how- 
ever. His back began to tire, and he 
soon straightened up to rest, looking 
long and dreamily at the line of wil- 
lows along the lane, lovely in the ten- 
der green of their new foliage. And be- 
yond the corn lot, where lines of black 
prairie soil were squirming back behind 
the sulky plough, was the vivid carpet of 
the winter wheat, which seemed to have 
sprung up overnight. 

Spring had come! He hadn’t noticed 
t before. The edge was gone from the 
reeze that came softly the wild 
land to the west, and in a few days he 

uld go barefooted—go in swimming, 
too; and perhaps this spring his father 
would give him the old watering-trough 

a big log hollowed out—for a boat. He 
had waited almost as long as he could 
remember for his father to “ get through ” 
with that watering-trough and discard it 
for one built at the lumber yard with 
planks and rods. 

Anyhow, spring had come again, and 
even if he had to wait and work and wait 

long time—perhaps until he was al- 
most a man—before he had enough to 
send away for the printing-press, it was 
good to have spring here again and feel 
the strange movings which its return al- 
ways stirred within him. 

Almost without his volition his feet 
began to earry him fieldward. He idled 
across the pasture and stopped under the 
walnut grove, kicking up the blackened 
shucks, rotted by the winter’s snows, and 
listening with strange pleasure to the 
strident squawkings of bluejays teetering 
in the top branch of a walnut. Then 
he seouted along the stream, through its 
fringe of cottonwoods, until he came to 
the road, where he seated himself on the 
shoulder of a stone abutment and gazed 
into the waters of the little pool. The 
suckers would soon be running, and he 
could see a lazy red-horse nosing indo- 
lently along the bottom. 

Sitting there, he looked back to the time 
when he had first thought of going down 
the stream in a boat. It seemed a very 
long while ago, and his sister Della, he 
remembered, had stood with him on the 
bridge, holding his hand as they both 
peered over the guard rail. Then she had 
taken a crust of bread from their dinner 


the wood was of 


over 
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pail and crumbled it slowly to see the 
fish come up for the crumbs as they struck 
the water. And every spring since he 
had said to himself, “ This time I will 
go down the stream—'way 
find where it goes to.” 


down—and 

3ut now he was old enough—plainly 
old enough—and he would go right now 
and ask his father if he could have the 
old log watering-trough for a boat. 

Just as he was making his way through 
the seraggy hedge into the corn lot, his 
eye caught the flutter of a printed page 
which had been blown against the wil 
lows. Instantly it was in his hand. 
The subtle thrall of the spring morning 
slipped from him, and again he was the 
potential craftsman, the spell of his dear 
enterprise shining from the eager eyes 
which saw in the vagrant, wind-tossed 
auction bill not the dull fact that Eli 
Towner, of Base Line, would offer at 
“public vendue” his stock of household 
effects, his horses, cattle, and farm imple- 
ments, but letters, characters, symbols of 
the printer’s magic art! Even the white 
spaces between the letters and the lines 
had their language for his understanding 
eye, and leaning against a shaggy willow 
—his finger slowly tracing each line of 
print—he abandoned himself to the fasci- 
nation of mentally “setting up” the 
handbill from the type case. How deft- 
ly his fingers moved in his imaginary 
task, and how deliciously the 
clicked down into their places in 
composing-stick ! 

But as he mentally put the last period 
into place he awoke to the disillusioning 
realization that the thing of his desire 
was still as remote as when he had first 
looked upon Stubb Harney’s new press 
as its stout packing was stripped away 
by impatient hands and it stood out in 
all its bright, enchanting beauty in the 


types 
his 


chamber of Judge Harney’s stable. His 
pain was now that of one who had 
sorrowed greatly, found a momentary 


distraction, and had then come sud- 
denly back to his familiar grief with 


fresh shrinking from its grim and 
hateful presence. 
What if spring had come again? What 


if he might at last have the watering- 
trough for a canoe and follow the beckon- 
ing, teasing waters of the stream through 
a maze of enchanting mysteries? What of 
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anything‘ His heart’s desire, the siren 
of his the magic thing of 
rhythmic, humming wheels and clicking 
ratchets— which received into its jaws 
squares of paper and gave out words, 
thoughts—this was still remote, illusive, 
unattainable, and life a dreary game 
of disappointment: 

With unthinking footsteps he crossed 
the field and sat down upon the big stone, 
dejected, forlorn, the butt of fate. The 
near approach of his father, calling sharp- 
ly to the team, stirred Gene to lift his 
gloomy eyes from the excited ant that 
was exploring the tiny crevices of the 
boulder to the approaching ploughman. 
Ilow smoothly the thick prairie loam 
raised itself from behind the revolving 
knives and wriggled over the mould boards 
like great black worms! And how good 
was the smell of the freshly turned earth! 

Suddenly the father jerked the horses 
to a halt, glared angrily before him, 
and exclaimed: 

“ There’s that tarnation old stone again! 
Why in tunket couldn’t that boulder just 
as well have planted itself somewhere else 
than in my best ploughed field? I’ve 
been ploughing around that stone for 
more’n thirty years, an’ each year I 
forget all about it till I come t’ this spot. 
Then the stone seems to fairly grin at 
me an’ say: ‘ You’ve got t’ turn out for 
me. I settled on this land first, an’ Ill 
be here long after yot’re gone!’ Gene, 
I'd give a ten-dollar note t’ come home 
some day an’ find that stone under the 
horse-chestnut in the front yard. That’s 
where it should have squatted in the 
first place !” 


dreams, 


The boy leaped from the stone and to 
the side of the plough so quickly that the 
horses rattled their traces in alarm. 

“What’s got into you, Gene?’ ex- 
claimed the father, quickly jerking the 
reins. 

“ Will yuh, pa?” he asked, in a quiver- 
ing voice, “give ten dollars—t’ me—if 
I'll put it in the front yard?” 

The keen eyes of the man searched the 
face of the boy for a moment, and then 
smilingly shifted to the big stone. A 
burst of laughter suddenly broke from 
his lips and his body swayed convulsively. 
There was no smile on the set, quivering 
lips of the boy, whose eyes regarded his 
father’s face—contorted with recurring 
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spasms of mirth—in a dismayed and con 
fused scrutiny. 

Tears of merriment stood in the man’s 
eyes, and he clutched his aching sides 
when his laughter had spent itself, and 
the boy’s eyes dropped to the wide rim 
of the plough wheel. His fingers toyed 
with the gear lever, and h 
swallowed laboriously before the words in 
his mind would voice themselves. His 
speech was thick and choky, but at length 
it came: 

“Well, I heard Doce Wilbur say that 
Dave Thomas’s word good as 
his bond.” 

In the silence which followed this as 
sertion the boy’s grimy fingers poked 
furtively along the flat wheel-rim, but 
his face was still downcast. He almost 
trembled as he waited to learn the effect 
which this statement with its implied 
challenge would bring upon his head. 

“He did, did he ?”—the man’s tone had 
the ring of pride, of decision. The boy 
looked shyly up. 

“ Well, son, I’ve always kept my word 
with you, haven’t I?” 

The boy nodded his head. 

“But, mind you,” continued the man, 
“no help from Buck or any other man- 
or boy, either. And no team in this deal!” 

Again the father’s eyes rested on the 
sullen, defiant face of the big stone, and 
again his laugh rang out on the soft air. 
But the boy was already at the lane and 
leaping towards the house with the spring, 
the elasticity, which hope, purpose, enter- 
prise, put into the fickle, whimsical legs 
of small humans on the childhood side 
of adolescence. 

That evening as the farmer and his 
wife sat on the door-step they saw the fig- 
ure of the lad stealing down the lane. 
Again the man laughed and then told the 
incident of the morning. 

“My ten’s as safe as a cat under a 
barn. He can’t ever—” 

“JT think it’s downright mean of you, 
Dave, to put the boy up against a hope- 
less job like that. He wants that ten 
dollars worse’n you want anything on 
earth, an’ I’m most afraid he'll wear 
himself out an’ be sick trying to figure 
it out—an’ maybe strain himself or get 
hurt in the bargain.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” complacently re- 
plied the husband. “It ‘ll give him 
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somethin’ t’ study on—somethin’ practical 
that “Il help develop his mind in learning 
how t’ do things. Besides, I never noticed 
him growin’ thin over anything exceptin’ 
too many green apples. He ain’t strained 
himself or dislocated any limbs from 
violent use of a buck-saw, has he?” 

“But his heart’s awfully in this,” re- 
turned the mother. “ An’ terrible big 
disappointments aren’t good for boys. 
3esides, Gene’s more sensitive than some.” 

“T guess he’ll bear up under the blow, 
mother,” continued the farmer, and then 
added: “ Who’s said he shouldn’t have a 
printin’-press? Fact is, I’ve given him a 
possible chance to earn one.” 

“ A chance!” retorted Mrs. Thomas. 

“T said a possible chance,” chuckled 
the farmer. 

“ Well,” replied she, “he’s awfully set 
an’ determined, and he’ll simply eat an’ 
sleep with that stone until he finds it 
can’t be moved—if he sleeps at all!” 

The next morning Buck, the hired man, 
came upon the boy sitting on an up- 
turned pail in the wagon-shed, his fixed 
eyes staring at the wheel cultivator. 

“*Seuse me!” soberly remarked Buck. 
“TDidn’t mean to break in on th’ cogita- 
tions of a civil engineer. It’s a great 
thing, son, t’ be a civil engineer. Takes 
a mighty smart man t’ trot in that class. 
I seen one up t’ Peory onct, an’ he had 
freckles just like your’n. That feller 
made a river turn tail an’ run up-hill! 
But say, boy, why don’t you drill a hole 
in th’ stone, put in a blast of powder, an’ 
blow it up? Then you could carry th’ 
pieces in a wheelbarrow all right. Th’ 
ol’ man told me th’ conditions he laid 
down, an’ I didn’t notice anything +t’ 
forbid that.” 

“You lemme alone, won’t yuh, Buck? 
This hain’t no foolin’; it’s serious.” 

“They’s some awful big turtles down 
in th’ ereek, son,” returned the grinning 
hired man as he climbed into the wagon, 
“an’ if you got enough of ’em harnessed 
up they’d more’n move that old rock 
all right!” 

The boy watched Buck standing in the 
rattling, bouncing lumber-wagon driving 
at a keen trot across the uneven ground 
of the field, and knew that all the tor- 
ments which the ingenious mind of the 
hired man could devise would be his por- 
tion until the incident of the big stone 
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was at an end. The suggestion of the 
blasting-powder brought a faint smile 
to the boy’s lips, but was instantly dis 
missed as “ tricky.” He had just decided 
to take the shovels from the wheel plough 
and drag it out to the stone to see if 
he could not contrive a kind of swinging 
cradle which would lift the boulder, when 
his sister appeared with a sly smile on 
her lips. 

“ Got it figured out yet?” she asked. 

“Look here, Dell,” he flamed, “if you 
plague me the way Buck does, I'll get 
even!—an’ you know I ean! So don’t 
start in bein’ mean.” 

“Oh, don’t get smarty,” she retorted. 
Then in a different tone she remarked: 
“ Wouldn’t it be great if you could do it! 
I guess that ’d take pa down some. I'll 
help you all I can, Gene.” 

“Pa didn’t say anything that ’d pre 
vent,” he exclaimed, eagerly. “He just 
said no team or man or boy.” 

Together they trundled the cultivator 
down the lane and into the corn lot un- 
til it stood beside the stone. The boy’s 
face fell. 

“That won’t do,” he admitted, sadly. 
“ Th’ old stone’s s’ big it stands higher’n 
the cultivator hubs. But they’s one good 
thing — it’s on a kind of hummock. 
That ll help it get started easier when I 
figger out a plan.” 

“Yes,” answered Della; “but the 
ground’s ploughed, and that ‘ll make it 
hard pulling. Besides, there’s a rise of 
ground where the yard begins.” 

“T know,” he admitted, despondently. 

“T guess you never can do it, Budd,” 
she said, almost tenderly. 

“Yes, I can, too!” he retorted. “I’ve 
got to. There hain’t any two ways about 
that. Somehow that stone’s got to be 
moved. But I can see now that men 
who do big things like that get ’em all 
figgered out in their minds first, an’ don’t 
waste time and strength on foolishness. 
I’ve got t’ think it out first, Dell.” 

A week later, as Supervisor Thomas 
was starting for the county-seat in his 
bright new buggy, his wife said: 

“Tf that boy don’t turn up something 
before long, he’ll go distracted. He just 
roams over the place from morning to 
night with the queerest look on his face— 
like old Tinker Woodard, that went loony 
back in Ohio. Tinker thought he’d built a 
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contraption that ’d run one mill-wheel aft- 
er another with the same fall of water. 
An’ he died improvin’ it. Gene’s got so 
now that he forgets to eat. Haven’t 
missed a cookey from the jar since you 
started him in on this crazy business— 
an’ I’d know it if he took a single one, 
for I keep count on ’em just t’ see. His 
room’s all littered up with scraps of paper 
with queer lines on ’em—kind of draw- 
in’s like geography maps.” 

“Huh!” replied the father. “I guess 
he won’t go into a decline over it right 
away.” 

The dust of the father’s buggy had 
hardly cleared away from the road when 
the boy looked up from his paper and 
deciared, 

“Ma, I’m goin’ t’? town, and maybe I 
won’t be back much before night.” 

“ What are you goin’ for?” she asked. 

“ Oh, just t’ look ’round,” he answered, 
vaguely. 

“Well, you’ll look peaked if you keep 
up this foolishness,” she retorted, sharply. 
Then she disappeared into the house and 
brought out a package of cookies wrapped 
in a copy of the Princeville Clarion. 
“Put them in your pocket t’ nibble on— 
an’ here’s a dime.” 

He grunted symptoms of thanks and 
started cross-lots in the direction of the 
village. 

In the middle of the afternoon, as Mrs. 
Thomas was on her knees beside the front 
walk, drawing with careful fingers the 
mulching from the dark waxen fronds 
of the bleeding-heart which was pushing 
up its lusty crests through the protecting 
litter, she heard a quick clatter of hoofs, 
and saw the handsome black horse of the 
new veterinary leaping and snorting un- 
der a rein so tight that the driver was 
pulling himself up from the seat of his 
red runabout.. As Mrs. Thomas had just 
seen Dr. Vinney drive past in the other 
direction, she was astonished. But the 
language of the veterinary as he began 
to get control of the excited animal made 
her pull her sunbonnet down over her face 
and exclaim: 

“Goodness me! I thought Buck could 
swear awful when he got mad at a horse 
—but he’s just nowhere!” 

When the veterinary had disappeared 
up the road, with the evident intention 
of returning to town by the longer way 
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of the Three Bridges, the woman pushed 
back her blue “ shaker” and looked down 
the road towards Princeville. For a m 

ment she stood transfixed, her dark eyes 
bulging and her small mouth partially 
open. Her astonishment this time ex 
ceeded speech, and she made no exclama 
tion. With the alert erectness with which 
a horse in pasture approaches a sus 
piciously fascinating intruder, Mrs. 
Thomas moved towards the horse-block 
without removing her eyes for an instant 
from the distant object of her gaze. Oc 
easionally she paused for a moment, then 
made another approach, her vision never 
wavering from the nearing thing in the 
highway. Mechanically she mounted the 
block, and there stood like a statue on 
its pedestal. After a few moments her 
lips moved, and she murmured: 

“ Bless my soul—but what a monstrous 
barrel! An’ what makes it go?’ Can’t 
see a sign of a man behind it!” 

Finally, as the propelling power behind 
the hogshead came into view, the woman 
exclaimed: 

“Gene Thomas! What in the world—” 

“ Barrel — hogshead,” he tersely re- 
sponded. 

“Don’t you know you most seared Dr. 
Vinney’s horse into a runaway?” 

“Nope; can’t see over this. It’s ’n 
awful job to roll that thing clear from 
town, ma.” 

“Sakes alive, child!” she responded. 
“Folks along the road ‘Il think you’re 
crazy.” 

“T ain’t,” the boy answered, with the 
first smile she had seen on his face since 
the moving of the big stone had been 
broached. “I’ve just got an idea. You 
wait an’ see.” 

Then he turned in at the gate and 
started the huge barrel on its pilgrimage 
down the lane. He persisted until it stood 
beside the big stone—the goal of all his 
thoughts and dreams. There he sat in 
absorbed speculation, working out the de 
tails of the morrow’s activities with al] 
the excitement that the greatest of engi- 
neers have felt in giving battle with their 
eunning and skill to obstacles which de- 
fied them with the power and the inso- 
lence of sheer material resistance and 
strength. His dust-covered face was 
streaked with sweat, and his lips showed 
a border of pallor which did not escape 
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the eye of his mother as he slouched 
wearily into his chair at the supper table. 

“You look all petered out. I do wish 
vou wouldn’t get so fired up about 
things.” 

“T think,” he shyly responded, glancing 
at his sister, who was motioning him to 
take his elbows off the table, “that I’ve 
got it. But I’ll know to-morrow.” A lit- 
tle later, in a voice somewhat muffled by 
the larger portion of a biscuit in his 
mouth, he asked, “ Say, Buck, what makes 
‘em use pulleys like them on the 
fork gear in the barn ?” 

“They use ’em so they can lift more 

an’ easier, of the 
hired man. 

After supper he again appealed to the 
hired man. 

“ Show me just how that pulley business 
works, won’t you, Buck? 
a lot harder with one ?”’ 

“You bet 
idee, sonny ? 


hay- 


3° 
course,” answered 


Can you pull 


Now what’s 
Somethin’ about that 


you can! yer 
big 
stone ?” 

“Yes. Once I seen ’em movin’ the ell 
of Widow Graves’s old house up on to 


the street for a mil’nery shop for Miss 


Carboy, an’ they used a lot of ropes and 


It came to me when I looked 
at the mil’nery shop this afternoon. I 
thought I might use the pulleys on the 
hay-fork gear t’ move th’ stone with. 
But out back of Hudson’s store I got my 
eye on that big hogshead. Some boys 
were rollin’ it back and forth an’ it had 
a keg inside. All of a sudden it came 
to me that if I could only get the big 
stone into that hogshead I could roll it 
all right. That seemed better than the 
pulley business.” 

“ But the pulleys on the hay-fork ain’t 
th’ right kind,” said Buck. “ You want 
a reg’lar mover’s block an’ tackle. Ol 
man Moseley’s got one. Why don’t you 
go over an’ borrow it? Might take along 
a hatful of eggs, just to help. Then 
there’s another thing I guess you hain’t 
thought of. That’s how you’re goin’ to 
get th’ stone into th’ barrel.” 

“Yes, I have,” asserted the boy. “I’m 
goin’ t’ dig a hole so’s I c’n set th’ hogs- 
head with its mouth to the stone and 
have the other end lower a little. Then 
I’m goin’ t’ hitch on with that tackle so’s 
it “ll draw the stone to where it ll slide 
into th’ barrel’s mouth. If I get the 


pulleys. 
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stone inside of that thing once, I'll make 
it roll somehow.” 

His half-trembling request the 
tackle was good-naturedly received by 
“the moving-man,” and the pulleys and 
loaded into the democrat wagon. 
Once it was inside his own yard, the hired 
man stopped his work and volunteered. 

“Now, boy, I'll rig it up right here 
and show how it works and how easy 
you can pull th’ side right off a barn!” 

“T see! I see what makes it pull 9’ 
strong,” the lad exclaimed, as soon as its 
operation was demonstrated. There was 
a new light of courage in his eye as he 
took a spade on one shoulder and a shovel 
on the other and started for the stone. 
Once Buck visited the scene of his labors 
and said, 

“Oh, gimme that shovel for a minute; 
ri—” 

“ No, won't,” declared the 
“Pa said I wasn’t to let you help.” 

“All right. Better put a lot of hay in 
the bottom end of that thing, so’s if the 
stone should slide in with a bang it would 
n’t knock the bottom out. But I don’t 
much believe it will! There ain’t much 
danger of that. You’ll know more about 
movin’ big stones a little later than you 
do now.” 

Della came out later and seated herself 
on the big stone, silently watching him 
dig and humming a gay tune. He re- 
flected, as he leaned on his shovel to ease 
his back for a moment, that Dell was all 
right when she didn’t boss, and that there 
was something in the way she watched 
him that said, “I’m going to stand by 
him, anyway.” 

This wordless emanation of comrade 
ship, almost of confidence, cheered the 
boy, who shovelled with frenzied eager 
ness, and he felt a glow of kindliness 
towards the sister, two years older than 
himself, whose airs of superiority, espe- 
cially in the presence of “ comp’ny,” often 
aroused his ire. To-day she certainly was 
not “ stuck up.” 

At length he paused, mopped his face 
with the forearm of his sleeve, and sur- 
veyed the shallow, slanting pit he had 
dug with critical eye. 

“ Guess that ‘ll give it *bout the right 
tilt,” he remarked, judicially. 

Together they laboriously carried a 
few old planks to the field and placed 
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them in the bed prepared for the hogs- 
head, to serve as skids when it came to 
rolling the huge barrel, with its precious 
burden, out of the depression in which 
it snuggled with its open end coaxingly 
ready to receive the big stone. 

Then the tackle was rigged to the 
trunk of the old cottonwood at the edge 
of the field, the long “ draw” of the rope 
affording a powerful leverage. 

“You bring that old horse-blanket from 
the barn an’ some pieces of stout rope,” 
commanded the chief engineer. 

“What you going to do with ’em?” 
inquired the sister. 

“Make a kind of sling to fit ’round 
the far end of the stone, so’s it “ll draw 
the stone even an’ easy like. I thought 
that part of it out in the bed last night. 
Guess I didn’t sleep very much. Men 
don’t when they’ve got big things on 
their mind.” 

After this step in his plans had been 
laboriously completed he ran to the barn, 
the trinkets in his pockets jingling as he 
chugged along the lane, and soon re- 
turned, staggering under a forkful of 
straw, looking like a pair of unsteady 
thatched legs. 

“Now, you pack this in the bottom of 
the barrel,” he ordered, “while I bring 
s’more.” 

The trough of the barrel was also 
padded with straw, and the upper end 
wedged securely into place with stones. 

“Tt’s goin’ to be an awful pull t’ start 
th’ old stone goin’, but I’ve dug a little 
dirt away so’s t? make it pitch forward 
a little. We'd better eat dinner an’ get 
in good trim before we try. If we can’t 
budge it alone, maybe ma’ll take hold th’ 
tackle with us an’ help. Pa didn’t say 
anything about her not helpin’.” 

During the noon meal he was silent, 
and his abstraction was indicated by the 
fact that he had nearly eaten the bowl- 
ful of brown gravy, when his mother 
exclaimed : 

“Child alive! That’s my gravy!” 

“Thought it was soup,” he answered, 
and grinned sheepishly—but was soon 
lost to his surroundings, deep in specula- 
tions of the mighty business before him. 
As he pushed back his plate he asked, 

“Ma, want t’ come out and watch me 
slip th’ big stone into th’ barrel ?” 

“What!” she replied. “I wouldn’t 
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But she 


upon 


about it.” 
dishes 


be s’ sure 


dinner standing 


an eloquent her inter 
est in the enterprise—and went afl 
with her children. 

“ Come Dell,” he said, solem 
after a careful examination of ever 
fastening and pulley, “let’s give her 
little pull—kind of easy at first, an’ se 

Together they grasped the rope, and, 
it lifted from the ground in a taut li: 
his heart seemed almost to stop its beat 
ing. The mother stood by the big st 
while the sturdy little figures of the b 
and girl leaned more and more as thx 
strained at the rope like fishermen brin; 
ing in a haul. 

“It moves!” suddenly the mother shout 
ed, with an excitement of which sh: 
was unconscious. This was answered 
wild yell of joy from the boy 
He came running back and verified with 
his own eyes the triumphant fact that 
the great boulder had made an 
or two of progress. 

“T’m awful ’fraid it’s goin’ to wobble,” 
he remarked. “ Ma, if you'll just take 
hold with Dell, I e’n stand back there ’1’ 
see how it’s goin’ t’ act.” 

“ Ready?” she called back, after they 
had changed places. 

“ Now—easy!” he answered—and then 
waited in a consuming suspense. Would 
it move? Would it slide safely into the 
gaping, the inviting mouth of the hogs- 
head? He almost prayed aloud, and his 
eyes were themselves bright and burning 
petitions for the achievement upon whic! 
his whole life’s happiness seemed to hang. 
While he was holding his breath and wait- 
ing as the ropes grew tighter and tighter, 
the thought came to him, “If I fail, | 
don’t want to live!” 

Did it move, the great stone? or did it 
only tremble? The boy leaped behind it, 
braced his feet in the soil, and pushed. 

It did move. It slipped from the cush- 
ion of earth which had held it, the granite 
king of the corn lot for uncounted years! 

“Stiddy! “Stiddy!” he shouted. For 
an instant it seemed that the rock, with 
malicious perversity, was going to dive 
straight through the bottom of the barrel. 
But it only rocked a little, and then slid 
softly into its nest of straw. 

The next moment Mrs. Thomas was 
standing beside him, her arm partially 
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hout his neek and her apron half cover 
g his tace. 
“Aw. what's th’ matter’ I ain’t ery- 
'” came the muffled voice from under 
e apron. “ I’m just sweaty—an’—an’—” 
He wiggled from the sympathetic em 
brace of his mother without finishing the 
sentence, and roughly declared, 
“°Tain’t done yet—by a long shot! 
f we have got it inside the barrel.” 
The three then braced against the 


evlinder and sueceeded in rocking it, but 


ould not quite roll it out of the de 
pression in which it was cradled. 

‘IT got it!” suddenly exclaimed the boy, 
racing down the lane to the tool-house. 
He returned with a hammer and a hand- 
ful of heavy spikes. Into the far side of 
ihe barrel, close to the ground, he drove 
the spikes until they were embedded 
These 
vere placed on either side of the bulge 
of the barrel. 
rope was formed into a loop and this 


vithin one inch of the surface. 
The end of the pulling 


caught over the protruding heads of 
the spikes. 

“Tf we e’d pull that old stone right 
out by th’ roots,” commented Gene, “ I 
guess we e’n manage t’ make this ’ere 
barrel roll up-hill a little!” 

Again the magic ropes were drawn 
taut, and the commander of the enter- 
prise waited with trembling intentness 
for the next turn of fate’s wheel. His 
dark eyes were fiercely bright, and he 
stood watchful, eager, ready to leap to 
an emergency, to spend his whole strength 
in a frantie tug, to give the word of com- 
mand at the instant of requirement. 
Slowly the huge barrel reared itself out 
of the depression, and the great rock 
chuckled into a new position with a 
muffled sound that was music to the boy. 

“Who-o-p!” he yelled. “She’s up on 
th’ level. TI ain’t afraid now. But I’ve 
got t’ put more straw in, so’s to be sure 
the big stone won’t smash out th’ sides.” 

After the straw had been brought and 
the barrel plentifully stuffed, three pairs 
of hands were placed against its side, 
and finally its great cylindrical hulk 
yielded to the pressure, and foot by foot 
it was tumbled over the black furrows 
to the end of the lane. Then its progress 
was faster. 

They paused opposite the little pond 
and sat down on the fence to rest. Not 
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a word was spoken. The achievement 


was not yet complete, and even Mrs. 
Thomas felt the spell of acute suspense 
under which the captain of the enterprise 
and his ginghamed lieutenant labored. 
Once the anxious mother was moved to 
remark that she hoped that old barrel 
wouldn't go to pieces; but she checked 
herself and silently picked a few clinging 
burs from her skirt—ashamed of the vio- 
lence with which her hand trembled as 
she did so. To “get all worked up over 
nothing” was to betray an undignified 
weakness in the code of this capable, 
reticent woman. 

When it came to the rise of ground 
near the house, progress was more dif 
ficult—but the goal was nearer!—and the 
pushing, straining trio fought the way, 
inch by inch, and held the ground gained 
by keeping the blocking tight against the 
barrel. Then, as the way grew. still 
steeper, the tackle was brought from 
the field, more spikes driven into the 
barrel, and the- leverage of the pulleys 
again applied. 

At last the barrel stood under the 
horse-chestnut, and the boy proudly asked: 

“Ma, d’ye s’pose pa’d like it better to 
stand on end? TI e’n put it that way, if 
you think so.” 

“Mavbe he would, Genie,” she an- 
swered. “It would look a little more like 
one of them stones your pa and I saw 
down Boston way on our wedding trip— 
with letters on ’em telling about great 
things that happened there.” 

Again taking another tackle, this time 
about its end, the barrel was slowly over- 
turned, and at last stood on its open end. 

Feverishly the boy brought an axe and 
cut one hoop after another until the hogs- 
head fell apart. 

For an hour Gene lay upon his back 
in the front vard, oceasionally rising upon 
his elbow to look wistfully down the road. 
Suddenly he leaped to his feet, ran to the 
kitchen door, and shouted: 

“He’s comin’, ma, he’s comin’. You 
keep back. I’m goin’ t’ hide behind th’ 
big stone.” 

David Thomas was looking reflectively 
across the opposite fields as he drove in 
front of the house, but he jerked the colts 
to a halt just inside the gate and sat 
up stiff and straight in his new-varnished 
buggy, staring at the big stone—the hid- 
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father’s astonish- 
ment with eves alight with triumph. 

As Gene emerged from his ambush the 
father asked, 

“Did you do it, 
agreement?” 


den hoy studying his 


son —aeccordin’ + 


“ Ask ma,” was the proud answer. 
“Well, I vum!” 


visor Thomas. 


muttered the Super- 
“Tf that ain’t gumption!” 

“ Yes,” the mother later confirmed, “ he 
did it fair. An’ you couldn’t guess how 
if he’d agree t’ forfeit that ten.” 

Instantly the familiar black wallet was 
withdrawn from the father’s pocket, 
his heavy fumblingly unwound 
the encircling strap with delicious, tan- 
talizing delay. 


and 
fingers 


“ Tlere’s th’ money, son,” he remarked, 
a queer sparkle in his eye. Then he 
added, “TI s’pose you’ll have t’ make a 
trip t’ the post-office this evenin’!” 

“ Now, ma,” eagerly exclaimed Gene, 
as his fingers closed upon the yellow gold 
note, “gimme th’ rest o’ my money;” 
and as the father stood listening to his 
wife’s story of how the big stone had 
heen moved they watched the hurrying 
figure of the boy vanishing into “the 
cross-lots woods” between the farm-house 
and the village. 


Nearly a fortnight later—after an in- 


finite period of blissful suspense—there 
was a family gathering in Gene’s chamber 

a gathering whieh ineluded Buck, the 
hired man. 
throned on a strong dry-goods box and 


The printing-press was en- 


the type case stood beside it. The ink 
had been spread upon the revolving disk 
by a gummy roller. A great, shining hap- 
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piness spoke from the boy’s dark eyes as 
he said, 

“ Now, ma, you hold th’ light.” 

The held the kerosene 
lamp above the type case trembled slight 
ly, and the eyes which followed his fingers 

dipping now into this tiny pen of the 
and into that 
mingled pride and 
Finally the boy exclaimed, 

“Tt’s all set up; now I’m goin’ t’ mak 
up th’ form.” 

“Takes a long time, don’t it?” com 
mented Buck, when the form was finally 
slipped into its place in the press. 

“Oh, I dun’no’ 
used to it,” 


hands which 


case now touched 


bewilderment. 


were 
with 


*twon’t when I get 
the boy. His 
eager, tingling hand was on the wheel; 
it turned; the jaws of the press closed 
together, opened, and he drew forth the 
square of paper. 


responded 


After one proud glance 
at it he passed it to his father, who read: 


Gen e Thomas 
he Moved thE 
Big Stone. 


“Ton’t you spoil that,” exclaimed Da- 
vid Thomas, as he reluctantly yielded the 
yellow slip into his wife’s hands. “1 
want it—that very one—just as ’tis!” 

Then he drew out the long wallet and 
carefully extracted a five-dollar bill. 

“Tlere, son,” he said, “take (that! 
This printin’s worth it. I may want t’ 
look at that some time when you've got 
to be an editor.” 

And as Mrs. Thomas 
stairs, leaving the boy 
treasure, she murmured, 

“My Gene—t’ turn out a scholar!” 


the 
his 


down 
with 


went 
alone 
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One Day’s 


Adventures 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


OW had come a cold wind upon 
N Damascus — November weather, 
blowing from the Lebanon hills, 
where, by all travellers’ tales, snow had 
deeply fallen. It was raining in gusty 
showers from a low gray sky; the town 
was drenched and splashed and shivering 
the canopies leaking, the ragged trees 
adrip, the streets sluggish rivers of mud. 
From the baleony window the prospect 
was mean enough: disheartened dogs, 
droves of bespattered donkeys, camels 
treading the slippery places with slow 
eaution, dripping beggars, wayfarers 
in from the soggy plains, merchants of 
the town with faces screwed, scowling 
Bedouins, dull fellaheen—every man 
wrapped tight in his cloak, of fur, sheep- 
skin, or rags, according to the dealings 
of fortune. I observed a mangy dog 
venture from the lee of the wall, stand 
three-footed and cowering in a pool of 
mud, and return presently to cuddle with 
his mates. <A drove of fat-tailed sheep 
crossed the river on the way to market, 
driven by three distracted children, who 
must gather the flock from an unfortu- 
nate collision of a company of donkeys 
with a string of wood-carrying camels 
and a sauey old man on the back of a 
white ass. <A sheikh of the Bedouins 
came, arrived from some distant place, 
having entered by God’s Gate, now riding 
proudly, his robe and kaffiyeh fluttering 
in the wet wind, three servants respect- 
fully following, all armed to the teeth, 
sword, dagger, and long gun: an alert 
and travel-stained cavaleade, not used yet 
to the security of the town. 

There was blown then a trumpet, but 
in no spirited way; an outrider galloped 
past, and the Vali drove by, with an 
escort of starved and listless soldiery; 
brushed up, indeed, for this service, but 
still somehow not differing from the 
ragged, anemic crew who go utterly im- 
poverished in the Sultan’s service. Some 
pious Mohammedan, favored by fortune, 


appeared with a long stick, a bag, and 
a man servant; he would feed the dogs, 
I knew, in fulfilment of a vow, and I 
surmised, I reeall, that his son’s life had 
been saved, since I could conceive no 
other thankfulness sufficient to move a 
Mohammedan of Damascus to the deed, 
the day being wet and cold. He ex- 
changed with his servant the stick for 
the bag. “ Whish! whish! whish!” they 
ealled. The dogs charged—a famished, 
snapping swarm-—and must be beaten to 
their distance. 

I despatched Taufik to discover the 
cause of the man’s gratitude. 

“This man,” he reported, returning, 
“has but now sold his beast to advantage 
in the ass-market.” 

There was a tap at the door—a diffi- 
dent tapping, insinuating and apologetic, 
almost subservient, but escaping that. It 
was the hand of the Interpreter—a gray 
little philosopher, of the cultured Chris- 
tian class, accomplished, clever, and 
kindly, and of an amazingly impeccable 
politeness—who approached the baleony 
window with many low bows and compli 
mentary speeches. It was with difficulty, 
indeed, that I had persuaded him to serve 
me. “TI observe,” said he, “that you are 
interested in this Mohammedan’s piety, 
which is not, however, as interesting as 
the dogs. It is a curious thing about the 
dogs of Damascus that each must dwell 
in the quarter of his birth; but yet, as 
I have many times observed, a dog may 
wander from his place, going in peace, 
if he may accomplish an arrangement 
with the neighboring packs, and will but 
proceed amicably and under escort from 
frontier to frontier. It is in much the 
same way that the wild Bedouins travel 
the desert. The Mohammedan,” he pro- 
ceeded, “has sold his beast? Very well, 
then: IT understand. This good man has 
robbed the purchaser in much more than 
he had hoped, and will now not only 
pacify the Recording Angel, but cultivate 
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the favor of Heaven, by returning to the 
Almighty some part of the profit of his 
deceit. To-night he will sleep with a 
lighter conscience and a heavier purse; 
and rise refreshed, 


to-morrow he will 


sustained by his religion, to seek an- 
other victim.” 
I had 


this same practice. 
* Come!” 


elsewhere heard something of 
said the Interpreter, as the 
pious Mohammedan trader departed; “ we 
will visit the poet.” 

I would not call upon the poet. 

“ But,” he protested, “he is wise and 
learned, the greatest 
rich—man !” 

Thereupon we set out for the home of 
the poet. 


poet in all Syria, 


and—a 


As we walked, the Interpreter told me 
something of interest concerning a great 
traveller—that one considerable traveller 
of the great Arabian Desert of 
account good words are 
Damascus. 


whose 
spoken in 
It seems that he was taught 
Arabic by the Interpreter, living one year 
with him, not only learning the language, 
but teaching his stomach to endure, for 


many days upon dates, for example, or 
go hungry, and his whole body to go 


thirsty. “You do not believe in Christ, 
dear friend, nor yet in the Prophet,” said 
the Interpreter; “what, then, is 
religion?” “TI am an infidel,” 
answer; “there is no God in whom I 
“Ts an infidel of this char- 
acter!” exclaimed the Interpreter. “ An 
infidel,” was the reply, “is a man who 
believes in no Ged, neither cares for the 
wrath nor mercy of any.” But now, 
curiously, when this man was ready to 
depart upon his journey, he came to the 
Interpreter, with a ring upon his hand, 
his seal, as men who go into the desert 
should have. “ What!” cried the Inter- 
preter, in amazement, when he had read 
the inseription; “ you eall yourself ‘ Kha- 
lil,” which is ‘A friend’? It is a Chris- 
tian name, and will instantly declare you 
a Nasrany, to your imminent peril in 
these far places. As are an infi- 
del, believing in no God, why not take 
a Mohammedan name, Mohammed, Ah- 
med, or Mustafa, and in this way ease 
your path?” 
“This,” the 


will not do.” 


your 
was the 


helieve.” 


you 


traveller answered, “TIT 
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“Why not ¢” the Interpreter insisted. 
“You are an infidel, believing in no God. 
and should have no compunction.” 

“ Because,” replied the traveller. 

“It is no answer,” said the Interpreter. 

‘I will not do this thing,” the trav- 
eller declared, “ because of the God of 
my fathers. I was born as I am born, 
of Christian parents, in a Christian land, 
a land of brotherly kindness and benef- 
icent law because of Christianity; and 
1 will journey as a Christian, or 
a martyr.” 

In the wild 
complishment of 
might have won merit, the Bedouins 
often said to this traveller, “Say but 
this, ‘ There is but one God, and Moham- 
med is His Prophet,’ and your life will 
be spared.” The traveller would not; 
but after three years, nevertheless, he 
emerged. I do not know whether he is 
an infidel now or not. At any rate, he 
is no Mohammedan. 


die 


the 


some 


desert, where in 
his death 


ac- 


man 


We had come now, by a way most 
devious and dirty, to the home of the 
poet: a great, pretentious place, no 
doubt, but situate in a wretched quarter, 
and, except for a gorgeously clad porter 
at the little gate, and a long blank wall 
broken too severely by the latticed win- 
dows of the harem, hardly distinguish- 
able from its meaner neighbors. 

“Here,” I 


trusion.” 


complained, “is an in- 

“Tt is not so,” replied the Interpreter, 
earnestly. “No personage of Damascus 
would deny a stranger of station. You 
must seek his diwan. It is the custom. 
There is no other way. Would you have 
him eall upon you?” 

“ The adventure is yours,” I assented. 

I reeall a spacious entry—heavy stone 
arches overhead, a mosaic floor, new 
washed—and a black man in white linen, 
searred in the cheeks, like a slave come to 
Damascus from the Soudan by way of 
the desert tents. There was a miniature 
garden, a high-walled courtyard, with 
close-cropped hedges and mollycoddled 
flowers; this was an agreeable glimpse, 
h'gh colored and wet with rain—a 
fresh, sweet-smelling patch, fallen upon 
from the evil-odored street. Happily, 
as it seemed to me—but much to the 
chagrin of the Interpreter—the poet 





ONE DAY’S 
out: departed 
who loitered 
him) to talk 
some celebrated 


Was gone 
they 
awaiting 
with 

theologian, arrived un- 
expectedly from the East. 
There sheikh of 
learning, however, dis- 
tributing flowers of wis- 


| 
(sala 


was a 


dom in an 
whom I 
much 


anteroom, 
with 
since | 
had never the like 
of it before. The Inter- 
preter explained that he 
was a famous theologian, 


observed 
interest, 
seen 


whose learning was much 
sought beeause of its 
heterodoxy, which, how- 
ever, had not yet trans- 
gressed the limits of his 
personal security. Thus 
far he had walked the 
maze with clever feet; 
but there would come a 
time when some indiscre- 
tion would not only ac- 
complish his ruin, but 


involve his poor students 


in the downfall. It was 
the custom of this man, 
it seemed, to use the 
homes of the great, 
considerable 
establishment of his 
own. He would repair 
here or there, according to the whim of 
the morning, and, discovered by his 
pupils, would impart instruction or not, 
as his humor went. It apparent, 
indeed, that he was esteemed as a 
teacher. Now elegantly at ease on a 
cushioned diwan, he was surrounded by 
a group of hero-worshipping listeners, 
squatted at his feet, the favored reclin- 
ing beside him—mostly boys with small- 
grown beards, who buzzed at the flame 
of this dangerous learning, every youth 
of them all doubtless even now un- 
der espionage. 

“Tt is well known,” said the Inter- 
preter, impatiently, as we departed, “ that 
the man is under suspicion. I cannot 
conceive why these poor youths should 
follow him. They follow, indeed, to a 
great catastrophe.” 

“ Wherefore?” I demanded. 


having no WE HAD 


was 


COME BY A DEVIOUS 


ADVENTURES. 


Way TO THE PoOeT’S HOUSE 


“In Damascus,” he answered, absent- 
ly, “it is wise to be circumspect.” 

“What peril,” I asked, “can threaten 
these half-grown boys?” 

“The peril,” he answered, “that waits 
upon new teaching.” 

“The man’s teaching,” 
not political.” 

“Every new thing,” he answered, “ is 
political.” 

I remembered the enterprising gentle- 
man of Beirut who had _indiscreetly 
telegraphed in English to London for 
an engine of eighty revolutions a minute. 
Eighty revolutions a minute! The cen- 
sors at Constantinople were shocked; the 
indisereet citizen was cast into prison... . 


I objected, “ is 


Proceeding thence, aimlessly, in search 
of adventure, we presently entered a 
narrow street, traversed by few, and there 
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came upon a curious sight: an old man 
at his bath, taken in the open street; 
he was saving his modesty as best he 
could, to be sure, but was not abashed, 
nor did his strange employment create 
so much as a flutter of discomposure on 
the thoroughfare. Having turned into 
the silk-bazar, the Interpreter stopped 
to gossip with a merchant of embroid- 
eries, a sleek fellow, of pious inclination; 
but the piety of this man was as nothing 
compared with the devotion of his neigh- 
hor and competitor. He was a cadaverous 
object—a rusty, frayed old fellow with 
a long white beard and deep-sunken eyes 
—now squatting in his stall, quite de- 
tached from the affairs of the market, 
being occupied with a great book, over 
which he bent, swaying and muttering. 
A small apprentice, who had approached 
with cheery swagger, paused at the stall 
and extended his hand, which the pious 
old gentleman abstractedly tapped three 
times, not losing a single syllable of 
his prayer, however, in the operation. 
Blessed in this wise, the lad went on his 
way, and was succeeded by another, and 
a third, and a diseased beggar, all of 
whom, in the space of three minutes, were 
tapped into an accession of piety, and 
went about their business, much benefited. 

“Te is a Mohammedan famed for his 
devotion,” the Interpreter explained, as 
we walked away. “and his blessing is 
much sought. It is even said that the 
touch of his finger will work cures, and 
that as a writer of charms against evil 
he is not equalled in the city. For many 
years he has sat in that same stall, prac- 
tising prayer and reading. He is a holy 
man, withdrawn from the world, and will 
doubtless have a holy tomb when he 
dies, where the pious may pray.” 

“Tt seems,” said I, “that he will hard- 
ly thrive in the silk business.” 

The Interpreter laughed. 

“The devout,” I ventured, “are sel- 
dom thrifty.” 

“The recipients of his blessing,” the 
Interpreter explained, softly, “are permit- 
ted to leave coins convenient to his hand.” 


From the bazar we passed into a wind- 
ing street, very narrow, with grim old 
houses on either side, sometimes falling 
together at the eaves or frankly bulged 
overhead: so that on this dull day the 
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way was dark and ghostly. In an aper- 
ture from the street was an unkempt 
tomb; the branches of an_ ill-thriving 
bush protruded through the bars of a 
grating, and were cluttered with many 
high - colored shreds of cloth, knotted 
tightly. “Here,” said the Interpreter, 
“is the grave of some holy man of the 
city, whose name is doubtless forgotten, 
but whose piety lives in tradition, into 
which has entered, too, the protecting 
virtue of his tomb. The poor shreds upon 
this holy bush are the evidences of the 
vows and prayers of passers-by—of many 
travellers, perhaps (for we have come 
near a gate of the city), who have turned 
aside to this shrine to register their 
thankfulness. Indeed, the people are de- 
vout and most simple, accepting the 
reputations of these loudly pious folk 
without questioning, as the hermits and 
holy men of medieval times were accept- 
ed, upon their own statement of their 
virtues; and they are in consequence 
often misled. 

“There was once,” he continued, “a 
young man, riding on a white ass, whose 
beast fell exhausted on a main-travelled 
road, and there instantly expired. ‘I 
will bury this unfaithful ass,’ thought he, 
‘lest I get no sympathy from passing 
travellers, who will suppose that I have 
ridden him cruelly.’ No sooner had he 
accomplished this than a benevolent man 
appeared and demanded to know the oce- 
vasion of his grief. ‘My uncle,’ replied 
the youth, ‘an aged and most reverend 
man, being upon a pious pilgrimage be- 
yond his strength, has here died by the 
wayside, and I have buried him.’ 

“Tt is meet,’ said the benevolent trav- 
eller, ‘that a man of these holy accom- 
plishments should have a tomb in keep- 
ing with his piety, and I will contribute 
my purse to this worthy end.’ 

“The traveller rode off upon his jour- 
ney, informing all whom he met of the 
lamentable decease of this most holy 
pilgrim, and so fast and affectingly did 
the tale grow, so far did it spread, so 
rich were the gifts it elicited, that the 
youth was presently established in a 
splendid tomb over the grave of the 
humble white ass, where he began to grow 
stout and wealthy, thereby exciting the 
envy of a rival, who resided in the tomb 
of his grandfather, near by. 


ONE DAY’S 


‘ 


this show me 
the sacred bones of your pious uncle, that 
| may understand their virtue.’ 

“*As we 
fession, brother,’ replied the youth, 
as it has me that we 
profit together, I may tell you frankly 
that my holy bones are the bones of a 


“*Come!’ said man; 


are of the same pious pro- 
‘and 


oceurred to may 


white ass.’ 
“Ts it indeed so? eried the other. 
“My conscience me,’ 
tinued the vouth, ‘and I would glad- 
ly have you join with me, contributing 
the relics of your saintly grandfather to 
my establishment.’ 
“* Alas!’ 


have 


accuses con- 


replied the other; ‘though 
only the 

humble 
white ass, I have no 


bones at all!” 


vou 
bones of a 


We were by this 
time, if seemed, near 
the door of the Great 
Mosque, where, near 
by some ancient 
heathen arch, the 
booksellers of the 
city have congregated 
for many genera- 


tions. It is a dense 


ly busy place: the 


meeting - point of 
frequented pazars; 
the narrow 
are like 
men. A 
strange to us: of 


streets 
streams of 
confusion 


hawkers of 
bles; 
live upon the piety 
of them that go to 
pray, exposing all 
manner of sores and 
deformities with 
frightful candor; of 
impor- 
tantly passing, rich- 
ly elad, proud-faced, 
following servants 
who clear the way; 
of pilgrims, Mecea 
bound, with carpets 
for sale to further the 
holy adventure; of 
many ragged farm- Gis eam een 
ers come in from the THE 


vegeta- 


of beggars who 


personages 


FALLING 
EAVES 
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fields to shop and stare, servants of op- 


pression, every one; of young students, 
here wandering, book in hand or arm in 
arm; of veiled women, going in fear and 
haste; of water-sellers, venders of sweet- 
meats and pastry. idle children, swagger- 
ing Turks, all confused with the familiar 
beasts of the city, donkeys, camels, horses, 
and masterless dogs—the whole proceed- 
ing and diverging without friction, but 
with loud warning, curses, 
taunts, and invitations to buy: an amaz- 
ing amiability! The Interpreter was ac- 
costed by one of two young men in a way 
most polite : a 
no band 


outeries of 


personable youth—with 


about his tarboosh: a 


young 
Christian, it seemed. 
He touched his 
breast, lips, and fore- 
head in the native 
fashion, then shook 
hands, in the Eu- 
ropean way, but blun- 
dering over it, as one 
unused to the 
tom, and somewhat 
embarrassed. The 
two were affectionate- 
ly idling ‘through the 
swarm, arm in arm; 
and one held an open 
hook, over which they 
had vehement- 
ly disputing. 

“Tlere is a dif- 
ficult question,” said 
the Interpreter at 
last, seratching his 
head. “Would you 
say ‘ Pa-la-ta’ble’ or 
‘ Pa-lat’able ’?”’ 

“ Palatable,” I an- 
swered. 

“ Palatable,” 
shamefaced 
peated to 
dents. 


The 


cus- 


been 


the 
man re- 
the stu- 
was in- 
stantly cast down; 
the other was up 
lifted — his eager 
young face shining 
with pride and tri- 
umph. They were 
indeed diligent 
young students of 
English. 


one 


TOGETHER AT 
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We 


hazatr 


the the short 
of the booksellers, beyond which, 


descended steps to 
through the little gate, some glimpse was 
had of the great courtyard of the mosque, 
the marble tiles glistening in the rain 
and light of the sky. “ Surely,” 
said I, “the man will show us the books 
to-day.” 

“No,” he 


not 


open 


The Interpreter was troubled. 
answered; “he will not. It is 
intention. Last week I spoke 
to him, and on Monday, and on Thurs 
day; and he promised, but would not, as 
you know. He is rich, a lover of books, 
but an ignorant man, a most pious Mo- 
hammedan, a hater of Christians 
exertion.” The bookseller was now 
old--gray-bearded, serawny-necked, 
lid as an invalid, marvellously thin, 
at the shoulders, but dressed in a 


his 


and 
very 
pal- 
bent 
rich, 
fur-lined, perfectly tailored gown of gray 
cloth, and keen and bright of eye, but 
most caleulating and avaricious: the eld- 
est son (they said) of three generations 
of booksellers from that same stall. He 
was in an unexpectedly amiable mood, 
it chanced; and he would not only show 
us the books, but would deal with us, 
happily found we that which we desired 
to buy. And so, but lackadaisieally. 
manifesting infinite boredom, he went 
with us, candle in hand, to his storehouse, 
which we must enter hurriedly, as though 
spied upon. 


This was up the steps, a 


turn to the right, an elbowing progress 
through the tide-rip of humanity, and 
some vards of easier advancement to a 
low stone door, unlocked with a gigan- 
tie key. Ushered uttermost dark- 
ness, we were with candles, 
told to inecontinently left 
to ourselves. 


into 
provided 
search, and 

“Here,” said the Interpreter, “is an 
amazing thing: I have never known the 
like of it. The man,” he complained, 
crossly, “is the fool of his moods.” 

"In this seemed a vast 
place by the little light of one candle— 
reposed the accumulations of three gen- 
erations of acquisitive booksellers of 
Damascus, drawn not only from the cities 
of Syria and Egypt, but, as it soon ap- 
peared, from Persia as well, where books 
were anciently well made. No cry of 
traffic could penetrate the heavy door; 
it was very still within, and lifeless, and 
aged, and musty. The floor was deep in 
dust: and every book that was touched— 


storehouse—it 
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leaf that was. stirred 
each its little puff. The floor was lit- 
tered, the corners heaped, the shelves 
crowded: many thousands of volumes had 
here and forgotten—aequired 
and held possessed in the Mohammedan 
way. I reeall great books, written upon 
parchment by skilful hands, long, long 
ago, exquisitely illuminated and bound— 
a long, ill-kept row of these, so thick 
with black dust, which had even sifted 
hetween the leaves, that I fancied they 
had not been touched in a hundred years. 
Presently I came upon many covers of 
antique gold-leafed and deeply 
tooled and beautified with slender flourish- 
es—all stripped from the original books, 
which had been rebound for sale. Near 
by a erazy stair—cluttered with books— 
which led perilously to the loft, was a 
collection of little volumes, in dusty 
heaps on a high shelf: thin little books, 
delicately written by hand and as deli- 
eately illuminated; some poetry, I recall, 
and had 
learned something of the art of illumina- 
tion from Ahmed Ased-Ullah, the writer: 
and some of these, I observed, were well 
and honestly done, as by the hand of an 
earnest workman. 

I fell in love with one (as they say) 
the tints and interlacing lines and gild- 
ing of the title-page: all masterfully 
accomplished, enduring to this time 
without a faded color or other blemish. 

“This little book,” said the Interpreter, 
presently, “is a collection of philosophical 
poems, more than one hundred years old, 
composed (as here is written) by the 
talented daughter of a certain learned, 
wise, famous, and wealthy prince; but 
the name of the scribe is omitted.” 

“Then,” said I, “here is a story: The 
beautiful daughter of the prince, exer- 
cising her talent in his delight, had 
these poems inscribed by a master, and 
presented them to her father to win 
his praise.” 

“Tt may he so,” he agreed. 

“ But,” I protested, “it is‘indeed so; 
there is no other copy in all the wide 
world.” 

“That,” said he, “ is undoubtedly true.” 

As the interpreter bent with me over 
the volume, translating, we were inter- 
rupted by a soft, asthmatic wheeze; and 
I turned with a start to find the pallid 


every gave off 


been cast 


tomes, 


discussions. I 


some pious 
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bookseller at my very shoulder, his head 
thrust forward — his beard, 


He 


scrawny 
drawn cheeks, and avaricious eyes. 


had come softly to spy upon us, and 
having in this way discovered our real 
desire, was prepared to exact the value 
of it to the last france. 
gained for the book; the Interpreter glee- 


At once we bar- 
fully sustained the argument, but 
state of wrath and _ perspiration 
at last the money was paid down, 
and had no good word to say for the 
hookseller in English. For my bargain 
(since in Damascus bargaining is a 
polite accomplishment) I will say this: 
that next day, when I casually exposed 
ihe book in an antique-shop much fre- 
quented by tourists in the season, the 
dealer thrust his hand into his money- 
drawer, and east to the counter from a 
handful of gold three times the sum I 
had paid; but I would not take him up. 
T still carried the book in my hand when 
we came to the door of the bookseller’s 
storehouse, but was then all at once seized 
violently by the arm, smartly chided, and 
charged to conceal the volume (the book- 
seller having first kissed it) 
Vor. CXVIII —No. 703.—18 


was 
in a 


when 


until we 


BARGAINING 


WERE OVER FOR THE Day 


were well departed from the neighbor- 
hood. “This virtuous Mohammedan,” 
the Interpreter explained with contempt, 
“will not sell holy books to Christians— 
when anybody is looking.’ I indulged 
the old man’s seruples by concealing the 
hook; and we were then ushered into the 
street in the most friendly and innocent 
fashion in the world. 


“Not long ago, in this street of the 
booksellers,” said the Interpreter, as, de- 
parting from that quarter, we paused at 
the entrance of the bazar, “a Moham- 
medan of upright character and pious 
and honorable life earned a slender live- 
lihood by means of the binding and sale 
of books of unimpeachable loyalty to 
Mohammed and the Sultan. He was an 
inoffensive person, past middle age, un- 
accused of crime, living, doubtless, in 
expectation of a peaceful death in this 
guileful and envious city, breathing no 
sedition, dealing for fair profit, reciting 
the prayers at the appointed intervals, 
in every way observing the forms of his 
religion and practising the spirit of it. 
It chanced, that he the 


however, won 
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enmity of a neighbor, a man of power and 
wealth, who would take his ease on the 
roof and ogle the bookseller’s youngest 
wife whenever she appeared, so that pres- 
ently, so persistent was the offence, she 
might breathe the air except 
through the meshes of a black veil, not 
even 


never 


roof. 
From this wicked infatuation, of course, 


in the privacy of her own 


resulted the poor bookseller’s destruction. 
It seems that at the same time that he 
was expecting a consignment of books 
from Cairo, his eldest son, by another 
wife, was about to return from America, 
being in ill health and about to die. 
When it came time for the young man 
and the books to arrive at Beirut, the 
eovetous neighbor caused to be included 
with the books certain volumes of a vio- 
lently seditious teaching, and to be dis- 
covered in the luggage of the son certain 
offensive drawings of the Sultan himself. 
The neighbor was a man of wealth and 
influence, and in consequence the thing 
not difficult 

manage. 
“¢ But,’ 
the poor 
seller, when he 
was accused, ‘I 
did not order the 
books ’ 

“ ¢ Nevertheless,’ 
they answered, 
‘here are the for- 
bidden volumes 
in the bale.’ 

“<« These 


was 
to 
cried 
book- 


pa 


pers,’ the son pro- 


“a 


seen 


have 


be- 


tested, 
never 
fore!’ 

wd Wty 
answered, 
we have 
them 
trunk.’ 

“The result 
the Inter- 
preter concluded, 
“that father and 
son were cast into 
prison. The son 
languished and 
died, but the fa- 
ther was liberated 


when the Turks 


they 
‘but 
found 


in your 


was,” 
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I have 
not seen the man for a very long time.” 

“And the young wife?’ | inquired. 

“ Really,” the Interpreter replied, “ ] 
do not know what became of her.” 

I wondered—perhaps unkindly—how 
the neighbor had been made 
aware of the poor bookseller’s most in- 
timate affairs. 


had sucked his fortune from him. 


covetous 


We passed the Gate of St. Thomas— 
erowding through the damp and scowling 
swarm—and climbed a_ deserted 
street much in need of an industrious 
scavenger, whence, by way of a low, 
arched passage, we emerged abruptly into 
a broader thoroughfare, streaming with 
sullen pedestrians and dripping donkeys. 
Presently the Interpreter stopped under 
the latticed baleony of a mean-appearing 
house and knocked loudly on the door. 
“ Here lives,” said he, whilst we waited, 
“a blind Musa Halim, a 
player upon the oud and canoun, who 

thrives much bet- 

ter than most mu- 

sicians of Damas- 

cus, being a gentle 

and _ respectable 

person. There is 

a curious story in 
with 
him, for which I 
ean vouch, having 
had it from my 
mother, to whom 
it was well known. 
The man is a 
foundling, though 
he is not himself 
aware of his ori- 
gin, but conceives 
himself to be the 
true of his 
foster-mother, who 
is now long dead. 
He was picked up 
in the street by a 
childless woman, 
by whom he was 
much loved until 
she discovered that 
he was blind; and 
after that she 
cared no more for 
him, but reared 
him, as duty 


by- 


musician, 


connection 


son 
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ONE DAY’S ADVENTURES. 


” 


bound At this point the door was opened, 
and we were with much politeness ushered 
into a small courtyard, where the inter- 
lacing branches of the lemon trees dripped 
like rain. A wooden stair led thence to a 
room overlooking the street, where sat the 
blind musician idly strumming a great 
corpulent oud, He old and elad 
according to his station, in a cotton gown 

-a gentle, patient-faced man, quick to 
smile in a childlike way, so that, behold- 
ing him, heart was tenderly en- 
listed. I fancied that he was shy and 
kind, given much to loving those upon 
whom he depended; and this, indeed, the 
Interpreter said was true. 

Musa played presently; and I listened, 
engaged, but not comprehending, until 
the light began to fail in the little room. 
And as he played, he talked with the 
Interpreter—at last putting aside the 
oud, and curiously gesturing, smiling 
wistfully, too. 

“Tt is a pretty story of his childhood,” 
said the Interpreter, when Musa _ had 
fallen silent. “TI will tell it to you.” 

I heard then the story of the canoun* 
and the angel, which pleased me very 
much. 

“Long ago,” the Interpreter began, 
“when this old Musa was a little child, 
his mother was unkindly disposed toward 
him beeause he was blind. ‘ What is the 
use of a blind boy, who must forever con- 
sume, but contribute nothing? she would 
say. 


was 


one’s 


‘T had rather have a seeing girl 
than a blind boy,’ said she; ‘and I had 
rather have neither than either. Day 
by day the little Musa must listen to 
these complaints, and though he 
wounded sorely, as he says, he would 
neither curse God because of his affliction 
nor answer his mother in anger, believ- 
ing always in the wisdom of God. ‘ When 
I am grown,’ he would reply, ‘I will find 
a work for the blind to do.’ ‘There are 
the blind and the blind,’ said she, ‘ and 
you are of the blind who are blind indeed. 
Is it so that I am to serve you all my life 
and gain no smallest service in return? 
‘No,’ answered Musa; ‘the good God who 
created me, leaving me blind, will yet give 
me some labor that a blind boy may do.’ 
To escape his mother’s wailing he would 
then go into the street, where he must 
feel his way along the walls, being care- 
* A stringed instrument resembling a zither. 
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ful to avoid the teeth and hoofs of the 
beasts of the city, but not fearing the 
men of Damascus, who are tender to the 
athieted, according to the teachings of 
their religion. First a more ; 
then beyond, eventually to the corner, 
and at last into the Long Bazar, where 
he made friends, and would often sit 
in the shop of a fez-presser, who cher- 
ished him. 


“ese 


step or 


I have a brother-in-law whose wife 
is the daughter of a silk-weaver,’ said his 
mother, ‘and to this man I will ap- 
prentice you, for surely you have strength 
to turn the wheel.’ 

“Tn this way the blind Musa came to 
turn the great wheel of the silk-weaver; 
but he was yet young for the employment, 
and the weavers of that bazar pitied him. 
‘Tere,’ said they, ‘you turn the great 
wheel industriously, but you have no 
strength; every eight minutes you must 
rest—the labor is hard. Turn the 
lathe of a carpenter; it is your proper 
occupation.’ The lathe of a carpenter, 
then, the little Musa turned, but blun- 
dered unhappily, because he would think 
of other things. ‘At any rate,’ thought 
he, ‘this carpenter should turn his own 
lathe; this maker of chairs has no need 
of a blind child; for has he not his teeth 
and the toes of left foot? Why 
should I serve a man who is too lazy 


too 


his 


to employ all the members God has 
given him? I will go to the brass- 
worker; it is surely my place.’ In the 


shop of the brass-worker Musa diligently 
turned the wheel, laboring from early 
morning until at sunset the shutters 
were put up and all the artisans went 
home. The apprentices of the bazars are 
happy indeed, living the lives of their 
peculiar labor, hearing the gossip of it, 
hopeful of rising to mastership, and, best 
of all, looking up from the task to watch 
the life of the city passing by; but for 
this blind Musa distraction, 
neither opportunity. It chanced one day, 
however, that a fragment of metal, flying 
out, wounded him in the forehead, and 
he must give up that occupation, too. 
““What now,’ his mother complained, 
‘shall I do with a blind child like this? 
“Musa walked out, feeling his way 
along the walls, careful of the hoofs and 
teeth of the donkeys and camels, and 
came presently near the corner of the 


was no 
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Long Bazar, where, strangely, he was ar- 
rested by These 


no music, as 


sweet tinkling sounds. 
he had never heard before 
he has told me: 
He stood against the wall, below the win 


neither oud nor canoun. 


dow whence issued the attractive sounds 

withdrawn from the jostling and com- 
plaint and pity of the Soon, 
enraptured, he from 


street. 
this 
sion, and caught a passer-by by the robe. 
“* What is this? he demanded. 
tt x 
and 


issued seclu- 


canoun, was the answer; 
the man explained the 
manner of its playing and all the busi- 
ness of music. 

“*Tt is evident,’ thought Musa, ‘that 
God has led me to this place and en- 
tranced me. Surely, the God who made 
born blind had the intention 
of succoring me, and having led me to 
this accident, wishes that I should con- 
tinue, not a turner of wheels, but a giver 
of delight.’ 

“ Musa’s 
of this 


canoun 


thereupon 


me to be 


nothing 


‘ 


she; ‘a 


hear 
cried 


mother would 
‘What!’ 
Shall 


plan. 
indeed! 
silk to weave?’ 
“ Always was this answer, ‘Shall we 
give a bear silk to weave? Night and 
day the same: ‘ Shall we give a bear silk 
to weave? Shall we give a bear silk to 
weave? until Musa sought no more. 
‘ But,’ thought he, ‘I will ask God to send 
an angel with a canoun, and in this way 
I will surely gain my wish.” This he 
did, night and morning, and often dur- 
ing the day, beseeching that an angel 
might be with a but no 
angel came, pray as hard as he might. 
It became his habit, then, when in the 
street, to absent - minded, and 
strum the palm of his left hand with the 
fingers of his right; and this curious oc- 
cupation never failed to attract attention. 
‘Blind boy,’ they would ask, ‘why do 
you this queer thing?” ‘I play on my 
little canoun,’ he answered; ‘ it is my lit- 
tle canoun, and I play.’ Always he would 
answer in the same words, strumming 
the palm of his left hand, ‘I play on my 
little canoun.’ One day a lady laughed 
close at hand. ‘ Little boy,’ she asked, 
‘what are vou doing? ‘I play,’ Musa 
answered, ‘on my little canoun.’ ‘ But 
here,” said she, ‘is no canoun!” ‘Tt is 
true, lady,’ he answered; ‘ but having no 
canoun I must pretend to possess one.’ 


we give a bear 


sent canoun: 


pause, 
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The lady laughed then, and went away; 


and Musa idled on, but, returning, was 
intercepted by a hoy of his neighborhood, 
who said, ‘ Make haste; there is a sur- 
prise in store for you.’ At the corner of 
the Long Bazar they said, ‘Go faster: 
you will be much pleased with what you 
find at home.’ Believing then that the 
angel had come, Musa hastened; and at 
home, indeed, he found his first canoun. 
“* An angel,’ said he, ‘ has brought it!’ ” 


In the street the wind was still blow- 
ing wet and cold from the hills. Night 
was near come. It was already dark 
in the canopied bazars; the Long Street 
-by some still fancifully called Straight 

was silent: all the little hammers idle, 
all the little apprentices gone off to bed. 
The parade and bargaining were over 
for the day; the stalls were shuttered, 
the shopkeepers shuffling home. A 
gloomy night, this; and by the dusk 
and vacaney of the streets was the wet 
wind made the more disheartening. In 
the great chamber of our dwelling, how- 
ever, to which presently I came, Shukri 
had the lamp alight and the fire 
crackling. It was all warm and softly 
aglow and familiar: made home to us 
by the rugs and tapestries we had gath- 
ered, and by the younger khawaja’s ves- 
sels of brass and copper, now reflecting 
by the lamplight, each with its peculiar 
lustre. The younger khawaja and Tau- 
fik were not yet returned. They had 
fallen, then (I fancied), wpon some en- 
tertaining adventure 
light abroad for the khawaja’s eanvas 
and colors. I drew the Blue Bokhara 
close to the fire, and there lay down, 
listening to the chatter of the blaze and 
to the rain on the panes; and I was 
much moved, I reeall, by the blind man’s 
story of the canoun and the angel, and 
wished that the uplifted mood might find 
expression in some deed. Upon this 
musing the younger khawaja burst in, as 
though escaping pursuit, his eyes at the 
widest, his cap askew on the back of his 
head, his cane waving in a frenzy of 
emotion: and I knew, knowing him, that 
some encounter of the queer streets we 
traversed had mightily stirred him. 

“Awful!” he ejaculated, in his 
travagant way. “TI tell you it was fear- 
ful—terrible—horrible !” 


there was now no 


ex- 
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It seems that the younger khawaja and 
Taufik, wandering home from a khan of 
the camel-drivers, had chosen the winding 
by-streets; and having part way 
deviously, had paused where two 
alleys met in a gloomy archway, whence 
a narrower lane, lying between high gray 


come 
most 


walls, led to a deep obscurity, promising 
no outlet. Whilst they debated — the 
predicament appearing awkward in the 
gathering night—the younger khawaja 
chanced to observe a glow of hot red light 
in the shadows near by. It issued from 
the end of the lane, which terminated, as 
they now observed, in an underground 
chamber, to which it fell by way of a 
broken stairway of broad stones. Pres- 
ently within, the younger khawaja dis- 
eovered himself below one of the baths 
of the city, from the heating-furnace of 
which proceeded that hot and varying 
glow which had attracted him. Here was 
an old man—as instantly appeared from 
the quality of his voice, being lifted 
timidly to demand what presence had 
disturbed him—an old, old man, lying 
outstretched on his belly upon a heap of 
chopped straw at the little round mouth 
of the furnace, which was no more than 
a hole in the wall. He was employed, it 
seemed, in thrusting the straw through 
the aperture, a handful at a time, so that 
it fell, a continuous stream, upon the 
fire below. There was no one else about: 
the old man was lying quite Alone in the 
dark, which was hot and dusty and most 
foul to smell. 

“It is a wretched 
younger /-hawaja. 

“ Not so,” answered the old man; “ it 
labor for which I thank God, 
since, though I am old, I am not yet 
turned beggar.” 

The khawaja would know 

“Sufficient to my small 
the reply. 

Sixpence a day! 

“ Have vou no helper?” 

“There are little children hereabout, 


labor,” said the 


is a 


the reward. 
need,” was 
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who play at pushing straw through the 
hole; and they give me rest in the day, 
sometimes.” 

“ What!” cried the khawaja, “ you labor 
by night and by day?” 

“Truly, khawaja, with much thankful- 
ness to God for the opportunity. 
he diligent lest trouble befall me.” 

“What trouble asked 
L:hawaja. 

“The keeper of the baths,” 
answer, “ might turn me off.” 

“ Tlave vou no sleep at all?” 

“When the fire is hot,” said the old 
man, “I may sleep a little; and some- 
times I forget myself and sleep against 
my will.” 

“How long,” demanded the Khawaja, 
“have you lain here?” 

“Since before I 
dust.” 

“The number of these years?” 

“God has privileged me with the 
favor of the bath-keeper for these eight 
years.” 

“ Friend,” inquired the khawaja, amazed, 
“do you dwell content with your lot?” 

“Thanks be to God!” the old 
replied. 

The younger khawaja gave the old man 
a gold piece, and must then all at once 
take to his heels to escape that agony 
of gratitude. ... 


I must 
menaces ?” the 


was the 


went blind of this 


man 


“Come!” I 


said, when the younger 
khawaja had related his adventure; “ we 
have this day both been fortunate: I have 


been delighted with a 
have done a deed.” 

“Tell me the story,” said he. 

“T will tell the story,” I answered, “ if 
you will share the deed.” 

To this he assented; and I told him the 
story of the angel and the canoun and 
the little blind Musa who had wandered 
the streets beseeching. 

“It is a good story,” he agreed. 

I participated in the good deed at 
small expense. 


story, and you 





The Common _ Lot 


BY EMMA 

HE big boy in the doorway was hot 
z and dusty, but not tired. It was 

impossible to be really tired with 
running free on a morning when all the 
earth was awake and trembling with the 
eager restlessness of young summer. His 
head was carried high, with a deerlike 
poise; the dark young profile with its 
promise of early manhood flung up a 
challenge to greet the world. His gait 
all morning had been the wolflike pace 
by which the mountaineer swings the 
roughest miles behind him. 

The woman—she was hardly the mis- 
tress —of the big log house was tired, 
however; she could scarcely remember a 
time when she had not been so. Life had 
resolved itself, for her, into conditions 
of greater or less weariness, and she had 
learned to be thankful if the weariness 


were not complicated by rheumatism or 


other pain. Her day was always long, 
her night was short; she had no time to 
think of the sunshine and roses in her 
own dooryard. 

“TI come apast Mis’ Hallet’s,” he ex- 
plained his presence, “and she stopped 
me to send word that she wants Easter 
to come and stay with her a spell. I’ve 
got a note in my pocket, if I can find it.” 

Mrs. Vanderwelt read the pencilled 
scrawl from Cordy Hallet, her married 
daughter. “ Allison,” she began, a dis- 
tressed frown puckering her lined fore- 
head, “if you’re goin’ by the spring, 
would you just as soon stop and tell East- 
er? She’s churnin’ down thar. Ye might 
as well carry her a pokeful of cookies.” 

She filled the boy’s hands with freshly 
baked saucer-wide cookies, scarcely more 
than sweetened soda biscuit-cakes, and 
put some into a paper bag for her 
daughter. 

The young fellow» might have chosen 
the highroad, but the sun-dappled path 
through the woods drew first his eyes 
and then his feet. Everything was in 
motion there, tilting and waving in the 


BELL MILES 

light breeze; dewdrops  glittered still 
under the leaves; brilliant bits of insect 
life started out of the sun-warmed loam 
and rustled with many-legged creepings 
in last year’s dry leaves. On the way he 
cut a length of hickory, from which the 
sap-loosed bark could readily be taken, 
and walked on more slowly, shaping a 
whistle with his knife, and thinking of 
Easter, and their days in school. She 
was not so old as he by several years; 
perhaps she was not quite sixteen. He 
had searce awakened to full perception 
of her girlish comeliness, but he admired 
her nervous agility and grace in play. 
She could run and climb, and play coo- 
sheepy and hat-ball, as well as any of 
the boys; that was his way of putting 
it to himself. 

The spring was a dark ‘pool, walled 
with rock and housed with a structure of 
logs and hand-riven clapboards. It had 
a shelf all round below the surface level, 
on which jars of milk stood in perpetual 
coolness. Easter, having finished her 
task, was nowhere to be seen; her churn 
stood outside, and new butter floated in 
a maple bowl of water, set on the rock 
to cool. Having tested his whistle and 
found to his delight that it would pipe 
three or four notes, the boy bent over the 
water for a while, his eyes caught first 
by the reflection of his own face and 
then by the leaping and stirring of sand 
and tiny pebbles where the vein rose 
through the bottom. He laid himself 
flat and drank deeply of the bluish cold 
water; then, closing the door of the 
spring-house against stray “ razorbacks,” 
he began to look about in the woods. 
Once he called timidly, “Easter!” but 
the sound of her name in his own voice 
rather frightened him, inasmuch as he 
was not sure he ought not to put a Miss, 
or some such foolish handle, before it; 
and he proceeded uncertainly into the 
maple thicket below the spring, not 
knowing where to search. Then a gleam 
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of blossom flashed between the boles, and 
he guessed that she would be there. 

It was a white-flaming mass of aza- 
leas, delicately rosy as mountain slopes 
of snow splashed over with the pink of 
dawn. In the midst sat a girl, drinking 
the overflowed sweetness of that dripping 
and blowing bank of flowers: now finger- 
ing single branches that lifted into the 
tender foliage their crowns and pompons, 
and now drawing all together down 
against her face in a sheaf of cool, pure 
petals — drowning her young senses in 
perfume. She had taken off her coarse 
shoes to plunge her feet into the dewy 
freshness of those ferns that in such 
maple-shaded hollows keep the azaleas 
company. Easter was too old to go bare- 
foot, but not too old to delight in the 
feel of the ancient soil beneath her feet, 
and in the shining dewdrops on her in- 
step’s blue-marbled satin. In after years, 
when the burden of responsibility bore 
heavily on her shoulders, she remembered 
that intermission among the flowers as 
her last taste of care-free pleasure, her 
last moments of childhood. 

Suddenly, with a soft crash of rending 
growth, the boy parted the underbrush 
and came toward her. She gathered her- 
self together with a_ swift 
modesty, tucking her feet under her 
skirt. “Howdy, Allison?” she greeted 
him, and “ Howdy?” he answered, thrust- 
ing the bag of cookies at her by way of 
accounting for his presence. 


instinetive 


She smiled in an embarrassed fashion 
as she took the poke from his hand. The 
thought of her bare feet made her unable 
to rise. The big boy dropped to the 
ground beside her. He delivered his 
message and watched her read the note. 

“Air you goin’?” he asked, eagerly. 
“Tlit’s closer to our house. I ain’t seen 


you sinee school broke up.” 
“T reckon so,” the girl answered him. 


And then to relieve the situation she 
offered him cakes. At that he remem- 
bered some May-apples in his pocket and 
produced them with the awkwardness 
of big-boyhood. Each was sstill child 
enough to enjoy the tasteless fruit of 
the mandrake simply because it was wild; 
and to him, moreover, it had all the ex- 
aggerated value of a boy’s trove. Easter 
shared her cakes, and theirs was a feast 
of Aready. So, too, might the Arcadian 
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shepherds have piped among their flocks; 
for he tried his whistle again, and she 
must needs have it in her hands to blow 
upon it also. 

Directly she glanced up and her face 
brightened. “There’s a hominy-bird 
she whispered ever so softly. Following 
her gaze, he, too, saw the tiny creature, 
swift and brilliant, a flying dagger, more 
like an insect than a bird. They turned 
to smile at each other, and as quickly 
turned away. It poised over flower after 
flower with a hum as of some heavy 
double-winged beetle; and ere it could be 
drunk with sweets a new sound possessed 
the stillness. 

The morning had been vividly many- 
colored with bird notes. The thrush had 
waked first, his passionless strain cool 
as the very voice of dawn; the rest had 
all carolled of nests and mating, of their 
lives that were hidden overhead in that 
trembling world of semi-lucent leaves: 
keen struggle of life with hunger, brood- 
ing tenderness of care for the young, 
wooing, and quarrelling and _ fighting, 
the thousand tiny tragedies and come- 
dies unperceived by human eyes. But 
now it was a mocker who set the dim, 
deep-lit shadow a-ripple with the pulsing 
of his own great little heart, in such 
wild song as could only come from the 
wild soul of a winged life—a song of 
world-old passion, of gladness and youth 
primordial. Oh, troubadour, what magic 
is in your wooing? Is it the vast and 
deep desire of Earth for the returning 
Sungod—her joy in the year’s unutter- 
able glad release, her yearning to the 
most ancient of Lovers ever young? .. . 

Allison drew himself nearer to the 
girl, and laid his hand over hers. The 
mating instinct awakens early in the 
young people of the mountains—cruelly 
early; we cannot tell why—as a sweet 
pain that overtakes the exquisite shyness 
of childhood unawares. She _ neither 
looked toward him nor shrank away. 
Slowly her hand turned until its moist, 
warm palm met the boy’s; and before he 
knew it he had kissed her — anywhere, 
any way. 

A kiss is a mystery and a miracle. 
Easter sprang up, dazed and thrilled, re- 
gardless now of her bare feet—conscious 
only of a choking in her throat and an 
impulse to burst into the tearless sobbing 
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of excitement. 
haps even more 
turned from her, 
from head to foot. 

At last he found his tongue. 
do that no 
what made 
forget hit?” 

It was all he could say. 

She barely glanced at him. 
tell hit,’ she murmured, and, snatch- 
ing up her and stockings, fled 
away, and left him standing so, rebuked, 
condemned. 


Allison, frightened per- 
than she, half 
flushed and tingling 


stood 


“T won't 
I just don’t know 
Easter, won’t 


more! 


me. ..-. you 


“T won’t 


sh« eS 


Once alone, she flung herself on the 
ground and hid her face even from her- 
self. This it was, then, to kiss a boy? 


“Oh dear, why is it like this?” she 


wept, and crept closer to the ground. 
3ut she had not promised to forget. 


When 


“ stay 


Easter Vanderwelt went to 
with” her married sister, she 
planned to come home in time to enter 
school when it should open, the first Mon- 
day in August. There was the half- 
formulated hope of seeing Allison some- 
where, sometime during the term, even 
if he did consider himself old to 
attend. So she stacked her six or eight 
books in the loft room over the kitchen, 
with an admonition to her brothers not 
to disturb them in her absence. She had 
always kept them neat, and the boys 
should have them when she had learned 
them through. 

But Cordy’s baby was a fretting, puny 
thing; Easter finally consented to forego 
the summer school and stay on till frost, 
when, it was hoped, the little ones would 
improve; and the round of toil soon 
drove out every other thought. Or did 
it? Four-year-old Phronie and Sonny- 
buck, his father’s namesake, scarcely out 
from underfoot, the ailing baby to be 
tended, preparing cow’s milk, washing 
bottles, wrapping a quill in soft, clean 
rags to fit the tiny mouth — looking 
after these was the task of a wife and 
mother; Easter could hardly devote all 
day and every day to them without figur- 
ing to herself a future of such, shared 
with—whom ? 

The children fell ill and needed to 
be nursed. There were the walls to tight- 
en against winter with pasted layers 
of old newspapers. Hog-killing time 
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brought its extra burdens. Cordy, a 
fierily energetic housewife, would set up 
a pair of newly pieced spreads and get 
two needed quilts done against winter. 
In the midst of it all she got an order 
for rug-weaving from a city woman, and 
begged Easter to stay through the cold 
weather, with the promise of a new dress 
from this over and above 
wage of seventy-five cents a week. 

Easter’s lot was little harder in her 
sister’s house than at home, and there 
she had no wages; yet she was glad when 
at last she could shut the three dollars 
and seventy-five cents in her hard, rough, 
red little hand—she had accepted a hen 
and six chickens in part payment—and 
set her face once more toward her fa- 
ther’s house. Catching the hen and 
chickens and putting them into a basket 
made her late in starting. The sun was 
high when she turned out of the short- 
cut through the woods into the big road, 
and she found herself already tired. If 
a wagon would come along now, with 
room for herself and her small belong- 
ings—and, sure enough, before she had 
walked “three sights and a horn-blow” 
along the road, a wagon did. Who but 
Allison on the seat, and all by himself! 
She felt rather shy, this being the first 
time they had met alone since the morn- 
ing he kissed her, under the swamp hon- 
eysuckles: she wished he had been any 
one else, but when he greeted her with, 
“Want ’o ride?” she clambered in over 
the wheel. 

He stowed the basket under the seat. 
“What ye got thar?’ he inquired, for 
the sake of conversation. 

“THit’s a old hen that stoled her nest 
and come off with these few chickens,” 
she answered. “What y’ been a-haulin’?”’ 

“Rails to fence my clearin’,” he told 
her with pride. He had recently worked 
out the purchase of a piece of land. 
“ Hit’s got a rich little swag on one ind, 
and a good rise on the other, in case I 
sh’d ever want to build. Hit fronts half 
a acre on the big road, too,” he added, 
shyly, looking from the corners of his 
eyes at the girl beside him. 

Talking thus, as gravely as two mid- 
dle-aged people, they rode across Caney 
Creek and into the ridges. “Gid up,” 
he gave the command to the team from 
time to time; but there was no haste in 
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the mules; their long ears flapped as they 
plodded, and the wheels slid on through 
the dust as though muffled in velvet. He 
began to tell her of his hopes and plans, 
tentatively, without once looking at her. 
“If I’m so fortunate— maybe next 
winter . I’ve been spoken to about a 
position in a hardware store in town, 
and...” He did not finish that sentence, 
but presently went on: “One man told 
me last week that he wouldn’t hire a 
single man —said they was always out 
nights, and no good in the daytime.” 
Now Easter knew that Allison was 
never out at night to any ill purpose, and 
she smiled a bit wisely to herself. His 
favorite pose was that of the cosmopoli- 
tan, the widely experienced man; but 
that was pure boyishness. There was a 
rough innocence about him, despite his 
every-day familiarity with all the crimes 
that lie between the moonshine still and 
county court. What of evil there was 
in him seemed to have grown there as 
naturally as the acrid sap of certain wild 
vines or the bitterness of dogwood bark. 
The freakish lawlessness of the 
worst mountaineer way 
different from the 


even 
seems in 
vice and 


some 


moral de- 


formity of cities, as new corn whiskey is 
different from absinthe. 
Under her sunbonnet the girl inquired, 
demurely, “ Why ’n’t ye stay here?” 
“Oh, I’m jist restless, I reckon. . . 
T would stay if I had a home here.” 


That word “home” laid a finger on 
their lips for full five minutes. Again 
he ventured, flicking nervously with his 
whip at the roadside weeds: 

“And Mavity wants me in his new sa- 
loon. I seed him when I was in Fair- 
play last week. The wages is good.” 

She spoke now quickly enough. “ Don’t 
go thar, Allison! I don’t want to be— 
worried—’bout you.” 

He turned away to hide a swift change 
of countenance, slashed hard at the 
inoffending bushes, and jerked out, in 
a husky, boyish voice, “ What makes 
ve care?” 

She dared. not be silent. 
know how good you air. 


“ Because T 
Because I don’t 
want to see—a boy like you go wrong.” 

“T ain’t good!” he cried, almost 
roughly. Then he turned to find her 
looking at him serenely, silently — not 
quite smiling. . 
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That was all, but it was almost a be- 
trothal to the two. From this moment 
she tried to imagine what life with him 
would be like. The picture she saw 
clearest was of a low-browed cabin in 
the dusk; through its doorway, glowing 
with red firelight, a glimpse of a supper 
awaiting a man’s return. 


Mrs. Vanderwelt was as glad to see 
her daughter home again as was Easter 
to rejoin the family, but that did not 
prevent her levying on Easter’s wages. 
The dish-pan had gone past all mending, 
and the water-bucket had sprung such a 
leak that it was no longer fit for use ex- 
cept about the stable. The lantern 
globe was broken. So Easter reserved 
for herself only the price of eight yards 
of gingham. 

“Ye’re jist in time for the dance over 
to Swaford’s,” announced her younger 
sister, Ellender, when, after the supper 
dishes were washed, they sat down to 
tack carpet rags. “ They’re goin’ to give 
one a-Sata’day night.” 

“You ’uns a-goin’?” asked Easter. Of 
course the boys would be there, and all 
the youngsters of the countryside—Al- 
lison, too. There are never enough girls 
to go round in a frolic in the mountains. 

It transpired, however, that Ellender 
had no dress—at least, none that could 
appear beside Easter’s contemplated pur- 
chase. So Easter was forced to consider 
the means of providing eight yards for 
her sister as well as for hersélf. 

This was on Monday. The sisters 
walked two miles to the store next day, 
and chose the double quantity of cheaper 
goods together. It was white with a 
small pink figure printed at intervals, 
-oarse and loosely woven as a flour- 
sack. They stitched all day Wednesday, 
and finished the frocks Thursday morn- 
ing. But on Thursday evening they re- 
ceived a letter recalling Easter to her 
sister’s house. 

Easter’s trembling hands dropped in 
her lap. 

“QCain’t you go this time, Ellender?” 
she pleaded. 

“Maw says I ain’t old enough to do 
what Cordy needs. She says you ain’t 
—seca’cely,” the younger sister protested. 

“You-all act like you wanted to git 
shut o’ me,” Easter almost wept. “ Cor- 
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dy can wait three days. I’m obliged to 
go to this dance.” 

But she knew it was not so. Only in 
her pain she struck at what was nearest. 

Easter’s return found an ominous 
tremor and strain in her sister’s affairs. 
At first her girl’s mind groped vainly for 
the cause. There the endless toil 
of spring house-cleaning and truck-patch, 
of chickens and with the ailing 
youngest to tend, and Jim Hallet go- 
ing softly, outcast by his wife’s dis- 
pleasure, while poor Cordy sat at night 
mending and freshening all the coarse 
little garments, scarcely outgrown, put- 
ting them in readiness for an expect- 
ed use. 

Oh, it was hard, it was hard on Cordy, 
thought the girl, pondering this thing 
of which she had no experience. It was 
hard; but she had as yet only the out- 
sider’s point of view. 

Next week she had a surprise. Allison 
brought his team on Saturday evening, 
and asked her, “provided she didn’t 
mind ridin’ a mule,” to go to the dance 
with him. It was a long way to Swa- 
ford’s Cove, and she would be fearfully 
tired to-morrow, but she was accustomed 
to pay dearly for every bit of pleasure, 
and did not hesitate. So he came again 
Sunday week to walk with her to the 
church at Blue Springs, and later took 
her to the close-of-school entertainment, 
where she had the pleasure of seeing EI- 
lender speak a piece, clad in the frock 
that was the counterpart of her own. 

In the midst of corn-planting time 
the baby died. The weak life flickered 
out one night as it lay across Cordy’s 
knees. Such was her exhaustion that 
the physical need of sleep came upper- 
most, and her grief did not reveal itself 
till next day. 

The little body, cased in a rude pine 
box, was taken in the wagon to the un- 
tended graveyard by the Blue Springs 
church. Easter and Cordy rode beside 
Jim on the seat, and three neighbor 
women were behind in the wagon, sit- 
ting in chairs. These, with the Vander- 
welt boys, who had helped dig the grave, 
were the only persons present at the 
burying. Cordy asked that one of the 
women should offer a prayer, but they 
protested that they could not. 

“T never prayed out loud—afore folks 


was 


cows, 
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—in my life,” said one. “I wouldn't 
know what to say.” 

“Tf one o’ you ‘ll hold my baby, 1’ 
try my best,” faltered the second, after 
some hesitation. “ He’s cuttin’ teeth, and 
may not let nobody tetch him but me.” 

So it proved; and the third, a poor 
creature of questionable reputation, burst 
into hysterical sobbing, and answered 
merely that she did not feel fit. 

“T eain’t have it so,” whispered the 
poor mother, desperately. “I cain’t have 
my pore baby laid away without no 
prayer, like hit was some dead animal. 
Ef nobody else won’t say ary prayer— 
T will.” 

She stood forth, throwing back her 
sunbonnet, clasped her hands, shut her 
eyes tight, and gasped. One could see 
the working in her throat. They waited. 
Easter stared at the open grave, shallow, 
because its bottom was solid rock; the 
impartial sunshine on the crumbling 
rail fence, and the little group of work- 
aday figures; the rude stones of other 
graves scattered through the tangle of 
briers and underbrush. Then Cordy 
drooped her head, and whispered, with 
infinite sadness: 


“ Lord, take care of my pore baby, and 
give hit a better chance than ever I had.” 

“Amen!” Hallet’s deep voice conclud- 
ed with a dry sob, and the three women 
whimpered after him, “ Amen!” 


The earth was hastily shovelled in, 
and the woman who had accounted her- 
self unfit to pray began crying out 
loud. Presently Jim led his wife back 
to the wagon. 

She spoke but once during the ride 
homeward. “An’ I’ve got no idy the 
next ‘ll thrive any better,” she said, dry- 
eyed. Easter, sitting in one of the chairs 
back in the wagon, held her peace; so 
this was what life might mean to 
a woman. 

All next week the bereaved mother 
went about her work muttering and weep- 
ing, until both Jim and Easter began to 
fear for her reason. But presently the 
work compelled her thoughts away from 
her loss. She began to take interest in 
the milk and the chickens; and she no- 
ticed Allison and Easter. She told her 
husband one day that those two would 
make a good match. 

Far from a match, however, was the 
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present state of affairs in that quarter. 
The mountain people have an overmas- 
tering dread of attempting to cope with 
a delicate situation in words, insomuch 
that the neighbor who comes to borrow a 
cup of salt may very likely sit for half 
an hour on the edge of a chair and then 
vo home without asking for it. And Al- 
lison had never kissed her again. But both 
knew, without having discussed the mat- 
ter at all, that Allison wished to marry 
Easter, and that she, although Allison 
was undoubtedly her man of all men, 
could not obtain 
mind to agree. 

Why ? 

Cordy awaited her sister’s confidence, 
and at last it came. 

“T’m afeared,” the girl said, and her 
eyelids crinkled wofully, 
twisted so that she was 
her face. 

“You don’t need to be afeared,” said 
Cordy, slowly, staring straight ahead of 
her. “ You’d be better off with him than 
ve would at home, wouldn’t ye? Life’s 
mighty hard for women anywhars.” 

“Well, I don’ know,” 
doubtfully. 

But 


consent of her own 


her mouth 
fain to hide 


said Easter, 


when, some days after, 


Allison 


did formally ask her in so many words, 
she gave him the same reason for her 
uncertainty. 

“What air you ‘feared of?” he de- 
manded at once. 

She was silent, terribly embarrassed. 

“What is it you’re afeared of—dear? 


Tell me. Won’t you tell me?” He put 
his arms around her. She hid her fave 
on his shoulder and began to ery. “ You 
know I’d never mistreat you?” 

“ Hit ain’t that.” 

“What, then?” 

“T’m just afeared —afeared of being 
married.” 

He took a little time over this, and 
met it with the argument, “ Would you 
have any easier time if you didn’t get 
married ?” 

She tried to consider this fairly, but 
there was not an unmarried woman in 
all her acquaintance to serve as a basis 
for comparison. Most girls in the moun- 
tains marry between the ages of twelve 
and nineteen. She saw, however, that it 
was a choice of slavery in her father’s 
house or slavery in a husband's. 
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Then Allison made a speech; his first, 
and perhaps his last. “ Dear, dear girl, 
I'll just do the very best I can for you. 
I cain’t promise no more than that. You 
know how I’m fixed. I’ve got nothing 
more to offer you than a cow or two, and 
a cabin, and what few sticks o’ furniture 
I’ve put in hit; but that’s more’n a heap 
o’ people starts with. Hit’s for you to 
say, and I don’t want to urge ye again’ 
your will an’ judgment. But I’ve got 
a chanst now to go North with some 
men that “Il pay me better wages than I 
ever have got, and I won’t git back till 
fall; and I—want—you,” he said, “to be 
my wife before I go. I want to know, 
whilst I’m away, that you belong to me. 
Then, if I was to happen to a accident, 
on the railroad or anywheres, you’d be 
just the same as ever, only you’d have 
the cows, and the team, and my place. 
Won’t you study about it?” 

Easter thought of that for days, in 
the little time she had. for thinking. 
But she thought, too, of the other side 
of the picture. Poor child, she had no 
chance for illusions. Sometimes she 
felt that she would be walking open- 
eyed into a trap from which there was 
no escape save death. 

She thought of Cordy at that tiny 
grave. She dwelt upon her sister’s alien- 
ation from her husband. Would she, 
Easter, ever come to look upon Allison 
in that way? 

Yet the time drew near when Allison 
must go with those who had employed 
him. The thing must be decided. There 
came a heart-shaking day on which, clad 
in a new dress of cheap lawn made for 
the oceasion, and a pair of slippers, 
Cordy’s gift, she climbed into his wagon 
beside the boy, rode away, and came back 
a wife. 

“But I mighty near wisht I hadn’i,” 
she said, thoughtfully, as she told her 
sister of the gayety of the impromptu 
wedding at home. 

He wrote every week, some three or 
four pages—a vast amount of correspond- 
ence for a mountaineer. At the end of 
a month he sent her money, more than 
she had ever had before. His pride in 
being able to do this was only equalled 
by hers as she laid out dollar after dol- 
lar, economically, craftily, with the thrift 
of experience, for household things. He 
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had given no instructions as to how the 
money was to be used; so she bought 
her dishes and cooking-pots, a lamp, a 
fire-shovel, and, by way of extravagance, 
a play-pretty apiece for Suga’lump and 
Sonny-buck, and even a tiny cap for 
Cordy’s baby not yet arrived. 

Then, one day, taking the little boy 
with her, she went to Allison’s cabin to 
clean house, put her purchases in order, 
and make the place generally ready for 
living in on his return. 

She chose a fair blue day, not too 
warm for work. White clouds lolled 
against the tree-tops and the forest 
hummed with a pleasant summer sound. 
She brought water from the spring and 
scoured the already spotless floor, washed 
her new dishes and admired their ap- 
pearance ranged on the built-in shelves 
across the end of the room, set her lamp 
on the fireboard, and then spread the bed 
with new quilts. She stood looking at 
these, recognizing the various bits of cal- 
ico: here were scraps of her own and 
Ellender’s dresses, this block was pieced 
entirely of the boys’ shirts, this was a 
piece of mother’s dress, this one had 
been Cordy’s before she married; others 
had been contributed by girl friends at 
school. Presently she went to the door 
and glanced at the sun. It would soon 
be time to go back and help Cordy get 
supper, but she must first rest a little. 
Seating herself on the doorstep, she be- 
gan to consider what other things were 
necessary for keeping house, telling them 
off on her fingers and trying to calculate 
their probable cost—pillow-slips, towels, 
a wash-kettle; perhaps, if Allison thought 
they could afford it, they would buy a 
little clock and set it ticking merrily 
beside the lamp on the fireboard, to be 
valued more as company than because of 
any real need of knowing the time of 
day. Her mother had given her a feather 
bed and two pillows on the morning 
of her wedding; Allison would whittle 
for her a maple bread-bowl, and a spurtle 
and butter-paddle of cedar; and she her- 
self was raising gourds on Cordy’s back 
fence, and could make her brooms of 
sedge-grass. 

Thus planning, she felt a strange con- 
tent steal upon her weariness. It was 
borne strongly in upon her mind that she 
was to be supremely happy in this home as 
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well as supremely miserable. She ceased 
to ask herself whether the one state 
would be worth the other, realizing for 
the first time that this was not the ques- 
tion at all, but whether she could afford 
to refuse the invitation of life, and thus 
shut herself out from the only develop- 
ment possible to her. 

Little Sonny-buck toddled across the 
floor, a vision of peachblow curves and 
fairness and dimples. She gathered him 
into her arms and laid her cheek on his 
yellow hair, thrilling to feel the delicate 
ribs and the beat of the baby heart. 
He began to chirp, “Do ’ome, do ’ome, 
E’tah,” plucking softly at her collar. 
Easter bent low, in a_ heart-break of 
tenderness, catching him close against 
her breast. “Oh, if hit was—Allison’s 
child and mine—” 

On reaching home she kindled the 
supper fire and laid the cloth for the 
evening meal of bread and fried pork and 
potatoes; and it was given to her sud- 
denly to understand how much of mean- 
ing these every-day services would con- 
tain if illuminated by the holy joy of 
providing for her own. 

She fell asleep late that night, smiling 
into the darkness, but was awakened, it 
seemed to her, almost at once. Cordy 
stood before her, lamp in hand, laughing 
nervously; her temples glistened with 
tiny drops of sweat, and her eyes were 
dark and strange. 

“Tt’s time,” said she. 


When it was over, and they could, in 
the gray morn, sit down for a few min- 
utes’ rest before cooking breakfast. East- 
er saw Jim approach the bed on tip- 
toe. His wife smiled, and raised the cov- 
erlet softly from over a wee elevation. 
Tears came into the girl’s eyes, and she 
rose hastily and went to build a fire in 
the stove. 


Beside the wagon road that was the 
sole avenue of communication between 
the Blue Springs district and the outer 
world, Easter sat on the mossy roots of 
a great beech awaiting her husband’s re- 
turn. Her sunbonnet lay on the ground 
at her feet, and she was enjoying herself 
thoroughly, alone in the rich October 
woods. She was now almost a woman; 
her abundant vitality had early ripened 
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ON THE MOSSY ROOTS OF A GREAT BEECH SHE AWAITED HIS RETURN 
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into a beauty as superbly borne as that 
of a red wood-lily. She had walked a 
long way among the ridges, her weight 
swinging evenly from one foot to the 
other at every step with a swift, light 
roll; she was taking time for once in her 
life to rejoice with the autumn winds 
and the riot of color and autumn light. 
How much of outdoor vigor was incar- 
nate in that muscular body of beech tow- 
ering beside her! Easter’s eyes ran up 
from the spreading base to the first 
sweep of the lower branches, noting the 
ropelike torsion under the bark. A squir- 
rel, his cheeks too full of nuts even to 
scold her, peeped excitedly from one 
hiding-place after another, and finally 
seampered into safety round the giant 
bole. Then through a rent in the arras of 
pendent boughs she saw her man coming. 

His grandfathers both had worn the 
fringed hunting-shirt and the moceasins; 
and though he himself was clad in the 
Sunday clothes of a working-man, he 
moved with the plunge and swing of 
their hunting gait. Such a keen, clean 


face as she watched it, uplifted to the 
light and color and music of the hour! 
His feet rustled the drifting leaves, and 


he sang as he came. 

It seemed but a moment’s mischief to 
hide herself behind a tree so as to give 
him a. surprise; but the prompting in- 
stinct was older than the tree itself—old 
as the old race of young lovers. 

. Suddenly they were face to face. 
He never knew how he cleared the few 
remaining steps, nor how he came to be 
holding both the hands she gave him. They 
laughed in sheer happiness, and stood 
looking at each other so, until Easter 
hecame embarrassed and stirred uneasily. 
He drew her hand within his arm as she 
turned, and, not knowing what else to 
do, they began to walk together along 
the leaf-strewn roadside, but stopped as 
aimlessly as they had started. 
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To him a woman’s dropped eyes might 
have meant anything or just nothing at 
all. He scarcely dared, but drew her to 
him and bent his head. And somehow 
their lips met, and his arms were about 
her, and his cheek—a sandpapery, warm 
surface that comforted her whole per- 
turbed being with its suggestion of man- 
strength and promise of husbandly pro- 
tection—lay against hers. 

That kiss was a revelation. To him it 
brought the ancient sense of mastery, of 
ownership—the certainty that here was 
his wife, the mate for whom his twenty 
years had been period of preparation and 
waiting. And the tears of half-shamed 
fright that started under Easter’s lids 
were dried at their source by the realiza- 
tion that it was her own man who held 
her, that he loved her utterly, and that 
her soul trusted in him. She lifted her 
arms, and her light sleeves fell back from 
them as she pushed them round his neck. 

“Oh, Allison, Allison, Allison, Alli- 
son!” she murmured, as she had said 
his name over to herself so many hun- 
dreds of times; only, now she was giv- 
ing herself to him for good or ill with 
every repetition. 

Before them lay the vision of their 
probable future—the crude, hard begin- 
ning, the suffering and toil that must 
come; the vision of a life crowned with 
the triple crown of Love and Labor and 
Pain. Their young strength rose to meet 
it with a new dignity of manhood and 
womanhood. In both their hearts the 
gladness of love fulfilled was made sub- 
lime by the grandeur of responsibility 
—by the courage required to accept hap- 
piness in sure foreknowledge of the suf- 
fering of life. 

The squirrel ran down the beech and 
gathered winter provender unheeded; and 
yellow leaves swirled round them as 
through the forest came a wind sweet 
with the year’s keenest wine. 








from Europe was very evident in 
the friend who came to interview 
himself with us, the other day. It was 
not, of course, so distinguishing as it 
would have been in an age of less trans- 
atlantic travel, but still, as we say, it 
was evident, and it lent him a superiority 
whith he could not wholly conceal. His 
superiority, so involuntary, would, if he 
had wished to dissemble, have affirmed 
itself in the English cut of his clothes, 
and in the habit of his top-hat, which 
was so newly from a London shop as 
not yet to have lost the whiteness of 
its sweat-band. But his difference from 
ourselves appeared most in a certain 
consciousness of novel impressions, which 
presently eseaped from him in the critical 
tone of his remarks. 
“ Well,” we said, with our accustomed 


| air of having just got home 


subtlety, “how do you find your fellow 
savages on returning to them after a 
three months’ absence ?” 

“Don’t ask me, yet,” he answered, lay- 
ing his hat down on a pile of rejected 
manuscripts, delicately, so as not to dim 


the lustre of its nap. “I am trying to 
get used to them, and I have no doubt I 
shall suceeed in time. But I would 
rather not be hurried in my opinions.” 

“You find some relief from the 
summer’s accumulation of sky-scrapers 
amidst the aching void of our manners?” 
we suggested. 

“Oh, the fresh sky-scrapers are not so 
bad. You won’t find the English object- 
ing to them half so much as some of 
our own fellows. But you are all right 
about the aching void of manners. That 
is truly the bottomless pit with us.” 

“You think we get worse?” 

“T don’t say that, exactly. How 
could we?” 

“Tt might be difficult.” 

“TI will tell you what,” he said, after 
a moment’s muse. “There does not seem 
to be so much an increase of bad manners, 
or no manners, as a diffusion. The for- 
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eigners who come to us in hordes, but 
tolerably civil hordes, soon catch the 
native unmannerliness, and are as rude 
as the best of us, especially the younger 
generations. The older people, Italians, 
Czechs, Poles, Greeks, Assyrians, or what- 
ever nationalities now compose those 
hordes, remain somewhat in the tradition 
of their home civility; but their children, 
their grandchildren, pick up our im- 
politeness with the first words of our lan- 
guage, or our slang, which they make 
their adoptive mother-tongue long before 
they realize that it is slang. When they 
do realize it they still like it better than 
language, and as no manners are easier 
than manners, they prefer the impolite- 
ness they find waiting them here. I 
have no doubt that their morals improve; 
we have morals and to spare. They learn 
to earry pistols instead of knives; they 
shoot instead of stabbing.” 

“Have you been attacked with any 
particular type of revolver since your re- 
turn?” we inquired caustically. 

“T have been careful not to give 
offence.” 

“ Then why are you so severe upon your 
fellow savages, especially the minors of 
foreign extraction ?” 

“T was giving the instances which I 
supposed I was asked for; and I am only 
saying that I have found our manners 
merely worse quantitatively, or in the pro- 
portion of our increasing population. But 
this prompt succession of the new Amer- 
icans to the heritage of the old Amer- 
icans is truly grievous. They must so 
soon outnumber us, three to one, ten to 
one, twenty, fifty, and they must mul- 
tiply our incivilities in geometrical ratio. 
At Boston, where I landed—” 

“Oh, you landed at Boston!” we ex- 
claimed, as if this accounted for every- 
thing; but we were really only trying to 
gain time. “If you had landed at New 
York, do you think your sensibilities 
would have suffered in the same degree ?” 
We added, inconsequently enough, “ We 
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always supposed that Boston was exem- 
plary in the matters you are complain- 
ing of.” 

“And when you interrupted me, with 
a want of breeding which is no doubt 
national rather than individual, I was 
going on to say that I found much al- 
leviation from a source whose abundant 
sweetness I had forgotten. I mean the 
sort of caressing irony which has come 
to be the most characteristic expression 
of our native kindliness, There can be 
no doubt of our kindliness. Whatever we 
Americans of the old race-suicidal stock 
are not, we are kind; and I think that 
our expression of our most national mood 
has acquired a fineness, a delicacy, with 
our people of all degrees, unknown to any 
other irony in the world. Do you remem- 
ber The House with the Green Shutters— 
I can never think of the book without a 
pang of personal grief for the too early 
death of the author—how the bitter iron- 
ical temper of the Scotch villagers is 
realized? Well, our ironical temper is 


just the antithesis of that. It is all sweet- 
ness, but it is of the same origin as that 
of those terrible villagers: it comes from 
that perfect, that familiar understanding, 


that penetrating reciprocal intelligence, 
of people who have lived intimately in 
each others’ lives, as people in small com- 
munities do. We are a small community 
thrown up large, as they say of photo- 
graphs; we are not so much a nation as 
a family; we each of us know just what 
any other, or all others, of us intend to 
the finest shade of meaning, by the light- 
est hint.” 

“ Ah!” we breathed, quite as if we were 
a character in a novel, which had inspired 
the author with a new phrase. “Now 
you are becoming interesting. Should 
you mind giving a few instances?’ 

“ Well, that is not so easy. But I may 
say that the friendly ironies began for us 
as soon as we were out of the more single- 
minded keeping of the ship’s stewards, who 
had brought our hand-baggage ashore, 
and, after extracting the last shilling of 
tip from us, had delivered us over to the 
keeping of the customs officers. It began 
with the joking tone of the inspectors, 
who surmised that we were not trying to 
smuggle a great value into the country, 
and with their apologetic regrets for 
bothering us to open so many trunks. 
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They implied that it was all a piece of 
burlesque, which we were bound mutually 
to carry out for the gratification of a 
government which enjoyed that kind of 
thing. They indulged this whim so far 
as to lift out the trays, to let the govern- 
ment see that there was nothing dutiable 
underneath, where they touched or lifted 
the contents with a mocking hand, and 
at times carried the joke so far as to have 
some of the things removed. But they 
helped put them back with a smile for 
the odd taste of the government. I do 
not suppose that an exasperating duty was 
ever so inexasperatingly fulfilled.” 

“ Aren’t you rather straining to make 
out a case? We have heard of travellers 
who had a very different experience.” 

“ At New York, yes, where we are in- 
fected with the foreign singleness more 
than at Boston. Perhaps a still livelier 
illustration of our ironical temperament 
was given me once before when I brought 
some things into Boston. There were 
some Swiss pewters, which the officers 
joined me for a moment in trying to make 
out were more than two hundred years 
old; but failing, jocosely levied thirty per 
cent. ad valorem on them; and then in the 
same gay spirit taxed me twenty per cent. 
on a medallion of myself done by an 
American sculptor, who had forgotten to 
verify an invoice of it before the Amer- 
ican consul at the port of shipment.” 

“Ti seems to us,” we suggested, “ that 
this was a piece of dead earnest.” 

“The fact was earnest,” our friend 
maintained, “ but the spirit in which it 
was realized was that of a brotherly per- 
suasion that I would see the affair in its 
true light, as a joke that was on me. It 
was a joke that cost me thirty dollars.” 

“Still, we fail to see the irony of 
the transaction.” 

“ Possibly,” our friend said, after a 
moment’s muse, “I am letting my sense 
of another incident color the general 
event too widely. But before I come to 
that I wish to allege some proofs of the 
national irony which I received on two 
occasions when landing in New York. 
On the first of these occasions the com- 
missioner who came aboard the steamer, 
to take the sworn declaration of the pas- 
sengers that they were not smugglers, 
recognized my name as that of a well 
known financier who had been abroad for 
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a much-needed rest, and personally wel- 
ceomed me home in such terms that I felt 
sure of complete exemption from the 
duties levied on others. When we landed 
I found that this good friend had looked 
out for me to the extent of getting me 
the first inspector, and he had guarded 
my integrity to the extent of committing 
me to a statement in severalty of the 
things my family had bought abroad, 
so that I had to pay twenty-eight dollars 
on my daughter’s excess of the hundred 
dollars allowed free, although my wife 
was bringing in only seventy-five dollars’ 
value, and I less than fifty.” 

“You mean that you had meant to 
lump the imports and escape the tax 
altogether?” we asked. 

“ Something like that.” 

“And the officer’s idea of caressing 
irony was to let you think you could 
escape equally well by being perfectly 
candid ” 

“ Something like that.” 

“ And what was the other occasion ?” 

“ Oh, it was when I had a letter to the 
customs officer, and he said it would be 
all right, and then furnished me an in- 
spector who opened every piece of my 
baggage just as if I had been one of 
the wicked.” 

We could not help laughing, and our 
friend grinned appreciatively. “ And 
what was that supreme instance of caress- 
ing irony which you experienced in Bos- 
ton?” we pursued. 

“ Ah, there is something I don’t think 
you ean question. But I didn’t experi- 
ence it; I merely observed it. We were 
coming down the stairs to take our hack 
at the foot of the pier, and an elderly 
lady who was coming down with us found 
the footing a little insecure. The man 
in charge bade her be careful, and then 
she turned upon him in severe reproof, 
and seolded him well. She told him that 
he ought to have those stairs looked after, 
for otherwise somebody would be killed 
one of these days. ‘ Well, ma’am,’ he 
said, ‘IT shouldn’t like that. I was in a 
railroad accident once. But I tell you 
what you do. The next time you come 
over here, you just telephone me, and I'll 
have these steps fixed. Or, I'll tell you: 
you just write me a letter and let me 
know exactly how you want ’em fixed, 
and Tl see to it myself.’” 
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“That was charming,” we had to own, 
“and it was of an irony truly caress- 
ing, as you say. Do you think it was 
exactly respectful ?” 

“It was affectionate, and I think the 
old lady liked it as much as any of us, 
or as the humorist himself.” - 

“ Yes, it was just so her own son might 
have joked her,” we assented. “ But tell 
us, Cresus,” we continued, in the form 
of Socratic dialogue, “did you find at 
Boston that multiple unmannerliness 
which you say is apparent from the vast 
increase of adoptive citizens? We have 
been in the habit of going to Boston when 
we wished to refresh our impression that 
we had a native country; when we wished 
to find ourselves in the midst of the good 
old American faces, which were some- 
times rather arraigning in their expres- 
sion, but not too severe for the welfare of 
a person imaginably demoralized by a 
New York sojourn.” 

Our friend allowed himself time for re- 
flection. “I don’t think you could do that 
now with any great hope of success. I 
should say that the predominant face in 
Boston now was some type of Irish face. 
You know that the civic affairs of Bos- 
ton are now in the hands of the Irish. 
And with reason, if the Irish are in 
the majority.” 

“In New York it has long been the 
same without the same reason,” we dream- 
ily suggested. 

“Tn Boston,” our friend went on, with- 
out regarding us, “the Catholics outvote 
the Protestants, and not because they 
vote oftener, but because there are more 
of them.” 

“ And the heavens do not fall ?” 

“Tt is not a question of that; it is a 
question of whether the Irish are as 
amiable and civil as the Americans, now 
they are on top.” 

“We always supposed they were one 
of the most amiable and civil of the hu- 
man races. Surely you found them so?” 

“T did at Queenstown, but at Boston 
I hed not the courage to test the fact, 
I would not have liked to try a joke with 
one of them as I would at Queenstown, 
or as I would at Boston with an Amer- 
ican. Their faces did not arraign me, but 
they forbade me. It was very curious, 
and I may have misread them.” 

“Oh, probably not,” we lightly mocked. 
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“ They were taking it out of you for ages 
of English oppression; they were making 
you stand for the Black Cromwell.” 

“Oh, very likely,” our friend said, in 
acceptance of our irony; because he liked 
irony so much. “ But all the same, I 
thought it a pity, as I think it a pity 
when I meet a surly Italian here, who 
at home would be so sweet and gentle. It 
is somehow our own fault. We have 
spoiled them by our rudeness; they think 
it is American to be as rude as the Amer- 
icans. They mistake our incivility for 
our liberty.” 

“There is something in what you 
say,” we agreed, “if you will allow us 
to be serious. They are here in our 
large free air, without the parasites that 
kept them in bounds in their own orig- 
inal habitat. We must invent some 
sort of culture which shall be construct- 
ive and not destructive, and will sup- 
ply the eventual good without the pro- 
visional evil.” 

“Then we must go a great way back, 
and begin with our grandfathers, with the 
ancestors who freed us from Great Brit- 
ain, but did not free themselves from the 
illusion that equality resides in incivility, 
and honesty in bluntness. That was 
something they transmitted to us intact, 
so that we are now not only the best- 
hearted but the worst-mannered of man- 
kind. If our habitual carriage were not 
rubber-tired by irony, we should be an 
intolerable offence, if not to the rest of the 
world, at least to ourselves. By the way, 
since I came back, I have been reading a 
curious old book by James Fenimore 
Cooper, which I understand made a great 
stir in its day. Do you know it? Home 
as Found?” 

“We know it as one may know a book 
which one has not read. It pretty nearly 
made an end of James Fenimore Cooper, 
we believe. His fellow countrymen fell 
on him, tooth and nail. We didn’t take 
so kindly to eriticism in those days as 
we do now, when it merely tickles the fat 
on our ribs, and we respond with the 
ironic laughter you profess to like so 
much. What is the drift of the book 
hesides the general censure ?” 

“Oh, it is the plain, dull tale of an 
American family returning home after a 
long sojourn in Europe so high-bred that 
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you want to kill them, and so superior 
their home-keeping countrymen that, vu! 
garity for vulgarity, you much prefer th: 
vulgarity of the Americans who hay 
not been away. The author’s uncon- 
sciousness of the vulgarity of his exem- 
plary people is not the only amusing 
thing in the book. They arrive for ; 
short stay in New York before they ge 
to their country-seat somewhere up th: 
State, and the sketches of New York so- 
ciety as it was in the third or fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century are cer 
tainly delightful: society was then sv 
exactly like what it is now in spirit. Of 
course it was very provincial, but societ) 
is always and everywhere provincial. 
One thing about it then was different 
from what it is now: I mean the attitucd 
of the stay-at-homes towards the been- 
abroads. They revered them and deferred 
to them, and they called them Hajii. 
or travellers, in a cant which must have 
been very common, since George William 
Curtis used the same Oriental term for 
his Howadji in Syria and his Nile Notes 
of a Howadji.” 

“We must read it,” we said, with the 
readiness of one who never intends to 
read the book referred to. “ What you 
say of it is certainly very suggestive. 
But how do you aecount for the decay 
of the reverence and deference in which 
the Hajii were once held ?”’ 

“ Well, they may have overworked their 
superiority.” 

“ Or?” we prompted. 

“ The stay-at-homes may have got on to 
the been-abroads in a point where we all 
fail, unless we have guarded ourselves 
very scrupulously.” 

“ And that is?’ 

“There is something very vulgarizing 
for Americans in the European atmos- 
phere, so that we are apt to come back 
worse-mannered than we went away, and 
vulgarer than the untravelled, in so far 
as it is impoliter to criticise than to 
be criticised.” 

“And is that why your tone has been 
one of universal praise for your country- 
men in the present interview ?” 

Our friend reached for his hat, smooth- 
ed a ruffled edge of the crown, and blew 
a speck of dust from it. “One reasons to 
a conclusion,” he said, “ not from it.” 
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IDE eurrency was given recent- 
ly to a criticism of the short 
stories now appearing in Amer- 

ican magazines as lacking in action 

-“ nothing doing” in them. Starting in 
the Middle West, this criticism might 
seem to reflect the passionate energy at 
present said to be impelling the mind 
and feeling of that section toward drastic 
political measures, inducing therefore to 
instant and strenuous action in every field. 

It is not a modern tendency. Even if 
it be shown to control the majority of 
the people, then we must insist that mo- 
dernity resides in the minority. Carlyle, 
in his worship of heroes, was reactionary, 
while Goethe, of the same generation, 
struck the modern note in his aphorism: 
Action contracts, Thought dilates. 

We have here nothing to do with the 
arena of sociai or political conflicts. 
There the principle involved illustrates 
itself, and it is clearly seen, or in time 
comes to be seen, that the restless impulse 
to instant and incessant activity, sooner 
or later sure to be guided by the fitful 
flashes of the brutum fulmen, leads in- 
evitably to the destruction of the values 
cherished by our modern civilization; 
and, from the history of all great move- 
ments, it is evident that the breadth and 
worth of these have been due to the dila- 
tion of the thought which determined 
their meaning and scope. 

The full significance of Goethe’s 
aphorism is apparent only when we sub- 
stitute sensibility for thought, and con- 
trast its values in all of human life with 
those values we usually attribute to ac- 
tion. The springs of action itself, as well 
as its determination, are lodged in the 
sensibility, which is not mere passivity, 
but potency itself, interpenetrated by in- 
telligence. Thought is but one form of 
it; in it reside curiosity, passion, desire, 
and it is specialized in varied forms of 
apprehension, from sensation to the high- 
est reach of the imagination. The whole 
physical organism as related to the world 
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about it, which it seizes upon for nourish- 
ment, upon which it reacts in a complex 
economy, and which it sensibly and men- 
tally apprehends, is shaped by desire, as 
the mouth is shaped by hunger, so that 
faculty as well as capacity has its ground 
in sensibility. Our motions are limited 
indices of immeasurable emotions. We 
narrow ourselves, wedgelike, for action, 
which we charge with passion and mean- 
ing from the depths of our being—the 
| ing which infinitely transcends all our 
doing. On the lowest, the merely phys- 
ical, plane of our contact with the uni- 
verse our awareness is as much wider 
than our action as the reach of the eye 
is than that of the hand. In every higher 
plane the vision and the faculty are in- 
separably blended, each commensurate 
with the other and of equal scope; but in 
every attempt to express this higher life 
in organic form—social, literary, or ar- 
tistie—the limitation on the side of fac- 
ulty reappears, while the transcendent 
scope and meaning of the symbol have 
their ground in sensibility. 

The definite performance, seeming so 
much because it alone is open to observa- 
tion and leaves its obvious mark or conse- 
quence in testimony, is nothing in itself. 
The action lies in its intent, the art in 
the esthetic sense. Nothing is notable 
till under our hands it takes fixed form 
in a set time and place, but thereby is its 
temporality stamped upon it; the edifice 
becomes a ruin; everything done must be 
done anew; all shapes become phantoms; 
only the hidden human sensibility is per- 
manent, but forever disclosing new varia- 
tions in the course of an evolution which 
escapes obvious notice. In this course 
the most conspicuous of deeds is but an 
incident, representing, or reactionary to, 
the advanced sense of a given time or 
race. Thus all the outward manifesta- 
tions of humanity change character from 
age to age; even the revolutions which 
transform them to-day are not like those 
of yesterday. 
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We see, then, that what is essential, im- 
perative, in humanity, and creatively 
shaping its destiny, both underlies and 
transcends those activities upon which, as 
the result of our masterful efforts, we 
chiefly. pride ourselves. What we call 
action is not power—not so much power 
as real knowledge is—rather it is apt to 
be the dissipation of power. The field 
most open to our constant observation is 
that of business, narrowing our souls and 
shutting out from us the larger view of 
our true being. We come to emphasize 
virtues which are negative rather than 
vital—honesty, for example—and to re- 
gard industry itself as a cardinal virtue. 
Satan is supposed to hold mischief in 
waiting for idle hands, and we ignore 
Hamlet’s wiser suggestion that the hand 
of little employment hath the daintier 
sense. Perhaps the character of Hamlet 
so deeply impressed Goethe because it il- 
lustrated the wider scope of sensibility 
as compared with that of action. Then, 
too, as in the case of the grave-digger in 
the play, the persistent business not only 
narrows our natures, but hardens them, 
through the routine of habit which in- 
duces oblivion. In all the world’s busi- 
ness, of whatever kind, there is no 
advance save as the undertaking is begun 
again, involving revision or revolution, 
while the advance of sensibility is an 
evolutionary course, and is therefore in 
subtle accord with all natural elements 
and processes, with those which are hid- 
den as well as with those which are ap- 
parent, having indeed its comfort and re- 
inforcement from the universal life. It 
is such knowledge as we have, through 
our developed sense of things, from 
electrons to solar systems, that gives 
precision to the complex mechanics which 
are so large a factor in our material 
progress. As noesis was to the Greek 
something far transcending what he called 
mathesis, so our eager awareness of the 
world without us and within us, satisfy- 
ing our higher curiosity quite independ- 
ently of any practical use, interest, or 
mathematical caleulation, is an immense- 
ly larger factor in our real life than our 
material progress. Cogito ergo sum. 
Whether we contemplate life or litera- 
ture, a clear perspective of values is need- 
ful. We need to understand not only 
that a fountainless stream is an anomaly, 
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but that no current of our life can ris 
higher than its source in our sensibility, 
The philosophy of the Quietist is futile. 
there is as strict closure in conscious 

meditation as in conscious effort, ani, 
with either, openness is possible if th. 

fountain is strong and compelling enoug! 

to clear its way. No human feeling takes 

outward form without conscious effort, 
the limitation involved defining the form: 

and the more of thought there is in it, th: 

more hesitant and tentative the process. 

In the ordinary routine of life, in 
dividual and collective—that is, in do 
mestic and social economies—the practical! 
end is reached by persistent activity, and 
generally in ways so direct and obvious 
as to give little room for tentative 
thought, none at all for psychical specula- 
tion. Here habit tells, industry brings 
efficiency, and mental ingenuity improve 
ment. In some departments there may 
be scope for esthetic selection; the soldier 
may have heroism, and the political 
leader ideals; but in the main the effects 
sought lie within the range of competi- 
tion, ambition, and the desire for personal 
or the general comfort. These activities 
occupy so much of the time of most 
people that they largely determine and 
tend to sadly pervert our sense of virtues 
and values. They demand for their suc- 
cess, for their very procedure, organiza- 
tion, which forever grows more complex 
in its specialization, and, while it pro- 
motes efficiency, promotes also serious 
difficulties and perilous strifes, giving 
opportunity to individual greed, class 
hatred, and consequently to dangerous 
polities—evils which might prove ruinous 
but for the dominance of a sensibility 
developed in our modern psychical evolu- 
tion. This advanced sensibility alone 
prevents the wars which would else arise 
from international trade rivalries as 
readily as in former times they were pre- 
cipitated by dynastic ambitions. 

In the creative manifestations of our 
higher life and of our art and literature 
it is possible for us to rise above this 
field of competitive activities and mate- 
rial interests. The present realization of 
the possibility is far beyond that of 
former periods in which the human imag- 
ination was more closely allied with that 
kind of heroism the pride of which was 
in manifest prowess, and which was as- 
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cociated with stirring events. We have 
diseovered and inhabited a region of 
thought separate from the arena, undis- 
turbed by ambitions, untainted by sordid 
interests, inaccessible to martial strains, 
and undistracted by economic or even 
altruistic problems. Organization itself 
is here creative and spontaneous, free 
from the vice of arbitrary system. 

Organization in the higher life and in 
imaginative creations is hardly open to 
conscious observation, it is so unlike that 
which we see everywhere in the world 
about us in arbitrarily contrived systems 

as different from that as a plant is 
from a machine; too elusive indeed to 
be expressed in physiological] terms. 
Neither organ nor structure is apparent 
save in the embodied creation, which is a 
veiling of the inscrutable creative spirit. 
But in art and imaginative literature we 
see that these creations have their ground, 
as their interpretation has, in human 
sensibility, and that what we call the ac- 
tion is incidental. This is true of the 
art and literature of past ages, only the 
sensibility was not on the same plane as 
that of our own time. 

We should naturally expect that in 
the early epie and drama the action would 
oceupy attention to the exclusion of every 
other element. But in the Iliad, from 
the first picture presented of Achilles sob- 
bing on the seashore for the loss of Briseis 
to the last scene, the ground of repre- 
sentation and appeal is sensibility, and 
the action forever halts and lingers, 
waiting upon the impression created by 
situations humanly pathetic and far more 
interesting than anything directly rela- 
ting to the martial business in hand. No 
battle seene in the whole epic is as affect- 
ing as the fondly prolonged passage con- 
cerning the horses of Patroclus grieving 
for their slain master. The Odyssey is 
the reeital of threatened perils, narrowly 
escaped, of the subtlest character, calcu- 
lated to arouse strange apprehension, as 
of alien wiles, in a field of wonder; and the 
situation of Penelope, in far-off Ithaca, 
weaving and unweaving in tremulous ex- 
pectation, is equally in the world of im- 
pressions rather than in that of action. 
So in Greek tragedy, drastic and relent- 
less as the movement is, it waits in dread- 
ful poise while all the elements involved 
which profoundly affect sensibility are 
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brought to bear upon the audience, -dis- 
closed in their full might and pregnant 
meaning; and it is significant, in this 
view, that the fateful deed itself is hid- 
den from sight, unmarred by the limita- 
tion of visible execution, magnified by 
sequestration. Only the cry of Agamem- 
non from the fatal bath reaches the wait- 
ing apprehension of the audience, while 
Cassandra, who is to follow him, in quiv- 
ering recitative, interrupted and developed 
by anxious and sympathetic interrogations 
from the Chorus, becomes the pathetic 
centre of mental tension during moments 
that seem eternal. This play of Agamem- 
non is typical of all Greek tragedies. We 
behold not victors, but victims, not action, 
but. pathos, mortals in the meshes of des- 
tiny, a demonstration of the futility of 
all human doings and devices. 

Do not the two greatest tragedies of 
Shakespeare—Macheth and Hamlet—re- 
inforee the argument? In each the only 
weak point is the visible gladiatorial com- 
bat in the closing scene. We may say 
of all the great art as well as all the great 


literature of the world that its ground 
is mainly subjective, lying in the mind 


of man. The outward action, however 
striking, is incidental and, but for its ex- 
pansion in the background of sensibility, 
dwindles into insignificance. It is in the 
fact that our thought is not only sub- 
jective but purely psychical, in motive, 
meaning, and issue, that our extremely 
modern distinction lies. Our sensibility is 
no longer dominated by the myths, notions, 
and associations which in the minds of 
Athenians made a background for Homer 
and Aéschylus. Something like the Hel- 
lenie coneeption of destiny may lurk in 
our modern idea of heredity, our respect 
for which is due to a scientific conviction 
rather than to tradition, but we are af- 
fected in this convincing way only by 
what we feel to be real in a clear dis- 
closure. Old backgrounds such as were of 
avail to Dante and Milton have no real 
meaning in our thought; they are not 
modified, but obliterated. This emancipa- 
tion of our imaginative sensibility from 
loyalty to false idols, outworn symbols, 
and meaningless associations reduces the 
writer of fiction who still acknowledges 
unreal sovereignties to bankruptcy, save as 
he may be able to find acceptance of his 
counterfeit coinage from old mints by 
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an equally reactionary audience, and he 
is apt to be notoriously successful in his 
adventure. To raise old ghosts or re- 
furbish knightly armor is still a profit- 
able employment. No high order of im- 
agination is necessary to the writer, who 
diligently rubs the old lamp with magical 
results. If less romantically inclined, he 
may provoke excitement by the treatment 
of “burning questions.” But he sinks 
to the lowest mental level when he depends 
upon the striking incident for inspira- 
tion and interest. In all these lines of 
fiction which to-day are recognized as 
reactionary by the intelligent critic, and 
which have not even academic justifica- 
tion, the possibilities for novelty are 
rapidly exhausted, and the cloak of fancy, 
worn to rags, discloses the obviousness and 
superficiality of the whole business from 
the beginning. 

Of course it is not any fiction of this 
sort that our Western critic of current 
short stories in magazines wants. But 
when he complains that in these stories 
there is “nothing doing” he is barking 
up the wrong tree—if indeed there is any- 
thing to bark at. The abundance of 
words distresses him—of unnecessary 
words, we presume—and, if pressed, he 
would doubtless declare that there is noth- 
ing worth while being said. Possibly he 
is one of those critics who have grown 
so impatient of the adjective that he 
would exclude from all sentences every- 
thing but verbs, with such conjunctions, 
prepositions, nouns, and pronouns as 
might be necessary to any sensible predi- 
eation. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything drearier than that, unless in our 
stress upon mere action we should 
abolish the passive voice of the verb, 
excluding sensibility altogether and, with 
it, the grace, beauty, and charm, as well 
as the significance of literature. The 
value and interest of fiction are in the 
thought and feeling it springs from and 
creates in the mind and heart of the 
reader. If our complaining critic had 
asked what there is in current short 
stories to impress thoughtful readers, his 
question would have had meaning—pos- 
sibly the meaning he meant to convey, 
though in that case it is difficult to see 
any ground for his querulous complaint. 

It is impression, as we have said,— 
impression magnified by the dilation and 
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tentation of thought—which, anciently a- 
well as modernly, in classic examples »- 
well as in those of more native and spo: 
taneous creations of our own time, ha 
been the very soul of literature and ari 
The very word “esthetic” refers us to 
sensibility rather than to action. And i: 
is just here that the distinction of th 
short story—especially as developed }y 
contemporary American writers — lies: 
and it is a distinction shared only by th: 
very best novels, and even in these not 
so eminently apparent, because of tl. 
dramatic obligations of the longer stor 
and the complexity of action involved. 

We think it must be evident to our 
readers that these writers of short stories 
—-both those who are new and those who 
have for many years been contributors to 
the Magazine—are giving every month 
varied entertainment of the highest order. 
in work which is not only impressive- 
as we moderns understand impressivenes; 
—but reflects the true meanings of our 
human life. 


Our modern sensibility, in its great 
awareness, in its passionate quest of 
truth, does not miss the old backgrounds. 
The real vision is both its foreground 
and its background. It seeks realization 
without the intervention of fixed symbols, 
and in getting away from these it was 
helped by the transitional stage it passed 
through of “impressionism” in art and 
literature, reaching toward vague and 
strange effects of light and shade, tone 
and atmosphere—such as were represented 
by Rossetti’s pictures and poems. It has 
cleared itself of these and found itself 
in a clearer air, but still keeps to a 
fluent symbolism faithful to every new 
aspect of its vision of the truth. This 
plasmic flexibility brings it closer to the 
field of wonder. Thus the modern man 
is indeed unstiffened. From faith in Life. 
he burns the bridges behind him; to him 
the rock is a delusion and the fortress 
a snare. 

The imaginative writer of to-day, de- 
tached from the arena, and relieved from 
all impediments to the free expression 
of his genius, has not only a fit and eager- 
ly responsive audience, but unlimited 
seope and opportunity if he indeed has 
the vision and the faculty divine, and can 
apprehend the miracle near at hand. 
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The Wreck = the Made B. 


A STORY OF LONG ISLAND SOUND 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 





HE air was full of stinging brine 
And the east wind hurtled free, 
= When the tugboat captain cast a line 
: To the deck of the Judy B. 
And the tugboat captain’s brow was dark, 
And he cursed beneath his breath 
The owner’s greed that would give no heed 
To a sailor's fight with death. 


But the barge’s skipper came abaft 
On the deck of the Judy B., 

And harsh was the mirthless laugh he 

laughed, 

For an untaught man was he; 

‘TH no be towed in a sturm like this, 
And I'll no cast loose, the day!” 

{nd he shook his fist through the briny mist 
And spat in the angry bay. 








| 

| 
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The skipper’s daughter and her man 


The barge’s skipper’s daughter Nan 
i ete rs : : Stood close abaft of him. 
Cease 2 a ee While the barge’s Skipper’s daughter’s man 
oe =4 ae Hove by with visage grim. 
Pr Ps Soma A Salar And the b.s.d.m.’s faithful dog 
= “te Stood steady at the rail, 
Though a scared chagrin reflected in 
B.s.d.m.d’s tail. 











Harsh was his mirthless laugh 
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Manhasset’s lights are far astern, 
The seething Sound is near; 

The storm has set the bay achurn, 
While the wind sings dirges drear. 

And the barge’s skipper spake an oath- 
For a profane man was he— 

“Our board’s awash, and I swear b’gosh 
We can no wi’stand yon sea!” 


The Great Neck shore is full abeam, 
And the waves roll deck-house high, 
When the skipper cried, “ We've sprung 
seam !""—. 
Wild fear was in his eye. 
Quoth the barge’s skipper’s daughter’s man 
Forsooth a silent lout— 
“T reckon we can’t ship no sea 
Until some sand runs out! 


“ Fer there ain’t no space on this here scow 
As big nor a inseck’s hand, 
Nor there ain’t a inch of her hold, I vow, 
What ain’t filled tight with sand.” 
os 44, Ree See. But the barge’s skipper’s daughter paused 
SEC ie + gM Bho As she wound her clothes-line up, 
SS — And she muttered “ Hark!”—'twas a warn 
ing bark 
From the barge-etcetera’s pup. 








Forrard they crept 


But the tugboat captain clenched his hand. Forrard they crept to where the hound 
“Come! Make the tow-line tight! Stood faithful to his trust, 

For the owner says your load of sand And the skipper shrieked, when the truth 
Must leave Cow Bay this night. he found: 

And blow the wind howe’er she will, “St. Mike! The rope has bust!” 


Though hurricanes hold sway, Ah me, what a fearful plight was theirs 
Though we all be drowned in the seething Adrift in a roaring sea 


Sound, Off a rocky shore with a crew of four 
This night we’re on our way!” On the sand-barge Judy B. 




















He clumb to the roof of the frail deck-house 
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The b.s.d.m.’s doq 


‘ 


\-through the seething Sound they swept, 
Past many a villa’d shore, 
But what saw they of those lawns well 
kept 
They heard but the breaker’s roar! 
And the barge’s skipper bit his nails 
Small culture did he boast), 
ror he knew their fate if they struck Hell 
Cate 
Or the jagged Steinway coast 
But the skipper’s maid was keen of sight, 
And she peered through the heavy gloom; 
‘Oh, fevther, what is yon moving light 
(And the sound of that distant boom?” 
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“Tis the boom o’ the surf in Flushing Bay— 
Thank God, we are out of reach— 

And the lights afar_be a trolley-car 

A-makin’ towards old North Beach.” 





But once again the faithful hound 
Barked shrill—there came a shock! 
And their bottom timbers crunched and 

ground 
On the point of a sunken rock. 
As hour-glass sands go sucking down, 
So their sand seeks the sea- 
Their cargo streams through the rending 
seams 


In the hold of the Judy B 


The barge’s skipper’s daughter’s spouse 
(A silent soul, and grim) 
Clumb up to the roof of the frail deek- 
house 
And took his dog with him. 
Said he, “ The tide is ebbin’ fast, 
And I'll stay by the seow; 
Our load of sand’s gone through her, and 
She’s settin’ on it now.” 


The skipper had seized the deck-house door 
To use it for a raft, 
When the Judy B. she plunged no more 
But lay like an anchored craft 
So he calmed his nerves, and with daughter 
Nan 
He clumb on the deck-house too, 
And there they 
laid 


And the morning sun shone through 


stayed till the storm was 


On a sort of sand-pile Ararat 
Their ark was firm aground; 

And the ‘skipper cried We've here begat 
An island in the Sound 

And we'll raise our flag-and we'll live right 

here, 

The boundin’ waves amid, 

rill the city’s paid for the land we've made; 
Then we'll buy a farm,” which they did 
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Its Meaning 


“EVERY oceupation affords opportunities 

of its own for the study of human 
nature,” says a Boston man, “if only there 
be a little aptitude for putting two and 
two together. 

“IT was browsing in a book-shop, at The 
Hub, which does a little business in station- 
ery on the side, when a young woman was 
asked by the genial old ote tacagrd 

“* And when does the wedding take place, 
Miss Blank 1’ 

“*The wedding!’ exclaimed the young 
woman, blushing. ‘Why, you don’t think—’ 

“*Ah, Miss Blank!’ rejoined the old book- 
seller. ‘When a young lady buys a hun- 
dred sheets of paper and only twenty- 
tive envelopes I know there’s something in 
the wind!’” 


—_—— 


It Wouldn’t Pull 


LITTLE girl came into the room tugging 
at the stem of a big rosy apple. 
“ Why, daughter,” said her mother, “ what 
are you trying to do?” 
“Oh, mother, I just can’t get the cork 
out.” 


Helped His Business 
OUSEWIFE, “ Heavy 
morning.” 

MILKMAN (who has left the lid off his 
milk-can). “ Yes, ma’am; but it’s badly 
needed. We could do with a lot more in 
my business!” 


downpour _ this 


Difficult 


N developing the idea of truthfulness, ; 

teacher asked the question, “What i 
the best thing in the world to do, and at th 
same time the hardest?” 

A little girl raised her hand, timidly. 

“Well, Emma?” 

“To get married.” 


Couldn’t Stand It 


R. SAUNDERS is a very irascible man 
and is in the habit of punishing his boy 
most soverely. Not long ago he observed 
that his son needed a new pair of trousers 
He seolded the lad for wearing out his 
clothes so fast. 
“Pa, no trousers can last any time the 
way you hits,” replied the son, reproach 
fully. 


Uncertain 


HE secretary of one of the college classes 

at Princeton, in sending out each year 
a list of questions to be answered by mem 
bers of the class, in order that the re 
sults may be duly tabulated and set forth 
in the university annual, is said always 
to include in his list this question: “ Are 
you engaged ?” 

It would seem that one of the members 
was cursed with doubt in this respect, for 
in the blank space given over to the query 
mentioned he made his return as follows: 

“Do not know, Am awaiting letter.” 











Foreign Travel Leaves Its 
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Peacemaker 





Not Needed 
CO all over the ~orld enjoy the 


‘Mother Game,” but it remained for an 
\merican four - year-old to give the mod- 
ern touch. 

‘Come on and play Father and Mother,” 
ried a playmate. “ I want to be the father!” 

“No, Billy,” she replied, with decision. 
We're going to have plenty of money—we 
won't need any father!” 


Not His 


| HAD always thought the public serv 
ants of my own city were the freshest 
m earth,” says a New York man, “ but a 
ecent experience in Kansas City has led to 
a revision of that notion. 

“One afternoon 1 dashed into a railway 
station of that town with just half a min 
ute to buy my ticket and enter a train for 
Chicago. I dashed through the first gate 
ind, pointing to a certain train, asked hur- 
riedly of the gateman: 

“*Is that my train?’ 

“* Well, I don’t know,’ replied he, with 
exasperating deliberation. ‘Maybe it is, 
but the ears have the company’s name 
on them,’ ” 


Not So Bad 


WO Northern business men, passing 

through a barren region of the South, 
paused one day before a hopeless, tumble 
down habitation, one of them exclaiming: 
“ Poor creatures! How do they ever make 
a living from such land!” At this the sag 
ging door of the hut slowly opened, a tall, 
lanky, poor white appearing, who drawled 
out to them: “Looky here, strangers, | 
ain’t so durned poor ez you think I am, 
I don’t »wn all this yere land; I jest own 
the house.” 


The Language of Pork 


HE following story is told of a certain 

young fellow at the head of a_ pork 
packing establishment in Omaha 

Not long ago a new baby arrived in his 
family, and the young father evinced the 
greatest pride in the matter. While several 
friends were congratulating him in his of- 
fice one of them asked: 

“ By the way, old man, how much did the 
cherub weigh?” 

“Twelve pounds, dressed!” 
delighted parent 


exclaimed the 
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Called Home 


KORGE, the four-year-old grandson of 

an extremely pious and devout grand- 

father, came rushing into the house a few 
days ago in a state of wild excitement. 

“Grandpa! Grandpa!” he called. “Mr. 

Barton’s cow is dead! God called her home!” 





A Warning 


AST summer the congregation of a little 

kirk in the Highlands of Seotland was 
greatly disturbed and mystified by the ap- 
pearance in its midst of an old English lady 
who made use of an ear-trumpet during the 
sermon—such an instrument being entirely 
unknown in those simplé parts. 

There was much discussion of the matter, 
and it was finally decided that one of the 
elders—who had great local reputation as a 
man of parts—should be deputed to settle 
the question. 

On the next Sabbath the unconscious of- 
fender again made her appearance and again 
produced the trumpet, whereupon the chosen 
elder rose from his seat and marched down 





the aisle to where the old lady sat, and, en 
treating her with an upraised finger, sai 
sternly: 

“The firrst toot—ye’re oot!” 


The Bank Could Stand It 


WESTERN lawyer tells of a remarkable 

instance of the convincing power of 
feminine logic as evidenced by an occu 
rence which he once witnessed while stand- 
ing on the edge of a crowd that Was be 
sieging the doors of a bank supposed to lx 
on the point of suspending payment. 

A conversation between a rosy - cheeke 
Irish woman and her husband, who were 
near the lawyer, at once attracted his at 
tention. 

“ Mary,” said the man, “we must push up 
so ye can dhraw your money at onct!” 

“ But I don’t want to draw it out, Roger,” 
replied Mary, placidly. 

“Don’t ye know, Mary,” persisted the 
husband, “that they'll lose your money for 
ye if ye don’t hurry t’ dhraw it out?” 

“ An’ shure, Roger,” retorted Mary, “ ain't 
they better able to lose it than we are?” 

Roger was stunned 
by this unanswerable 
logic, and, after a few 
more words, the two 
withdrew. Fortunate 
ly the bank survived 
its difficulties, and no 
depositor lost a cent. 


Caught 


N Philadelphia they 

tell a story of a 
man whose wife had 
arranged an “ authors’ 
evening,” and per 
suaded her reluctant 
husband to remain at 
home and help her re 
ceive the fifty guests 
who were asked to 
participate in this in- 
tellectual feast. 

The first author was 
dull enough, but the 
second was worse. 
Moreover, the rooms 
were intolerably warm. 
So, on pretence of let- 
ting in some cool air. 
the unfortunate host 
escaped to the hall, 
where he found a serv 
ant comfortably asleep 
on the settle. 

“ Wake up!” sternly 
commanded the Phila- 
delphian in the man’s 
ear. “Wake up, I 
say! You must have 
been listening at the 
key-hole!” 

















Puzzle—Find the Real Floor-Walker 





On Meeting an Old Friend 


(After Wordsworth) 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


WANDERED, wondering, through Italy; 
Through aureate orchards, riotous with trees 
One to another draped with grapery. 
I saw far hills by dwdal sunsets backed; 
And skies that grasped and held my helpless gaze; 
And poppies popping up continual. 
And here and there I stumbled on a town; 
Rome, Florence, Venice (names I'd heard before), 
And in the towns were pictures several, 
And pleasing statues, much to be admired, 
And architecture of the braver sort. 


Then came | unto Milan. Lo! I found 
Not the Cathedral,—not da Vinci's feat,— 
Those quickly sank to nothingness beside 
The Treasure of the City. For I saw 
In some Hotel-like place a Rocking-Chair! 
Yea, verily, a real Rocking-Chair! 
It was bow-legged, floppy as to arms, 
Of a strange balance and uncertain pitch, 
It threw one out as faust as one got in,— 
But still a Rocking-Chair. I held my breath. 
How came this alien on this foreign shore? 
This coal, so far from any Neweastle? 
This fish, out of its liquid element? 
This eat, in garret so exceeding strange? 
This pearl, cast before— (No, that’s not polite.) 
I mused, and ruminated as I mused, 
But found no answer. 
Now, I remininsce, 
And, lolling in Italian memories, 

- Idly dream. But ever far above 
All other architecture, other art, 
Paramount looms that Milan Rocking-Chair! 






































The 


I blow a bubble bia and round. 

At first it skips upon the ground, 
And then it flies up in the air, 
And then—it isn’t anywhere. 


I try with all my might and main 
And blow again and then again ; 


Bubble 


But they're as mean as they can be, 
And will not stay and play with me. 


If they knew what lots of trouble 

it takes to blow a single bubble, 
Perhaps they'd act a little grateful,— 
Not look so nice and be so hateful. 





Didn’t Need Help 


OUR-YEAR-OLD Helen wished to get into 
the play-room, but the gate (which had 


been put at the door to keep her baby 
brother in) was locked. She tried again 


and again to climb over it, when at last her 
mother heard her say, “ Dear God, please 
help me get over this gate.” Just then she 
tumbled over, and said, ““ Never mind; I got 
over myself.” 


F. B. B. 
Imagination 
SUALLY little Mary was not at all 


afraid of the dark, but one night, after 
being put to bed, she called her mother and 
insisted there was some one in the closet. 

“ Nonsense, Mary,” said her mother; “ it’s 
only imagination.” The child was quiet for 
a little while, but presently called, in a 
frightened voice: “ Mother, gmagination’s in 


the closet again.” in 
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“THE DANCER 





